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ERRATA 


P. 245, 1. 25, for He read She. 


P. 63, 1. 10, for Puritan read Puritanism. 


Editorial 


Our usual meeting in connection with the Autumnal session of 
the Congregational Union was held at Liverpool (in the Common 
Hall, Hackin’s Hey) on 21st October, the Rev. Dr. Brown presiding. 
Geo. W. Boag, Esq., of Gateshead, had prepared an instructive 
paper on “Early Congregationalism in Northumberland and 
Durham,” which in the author’s absence was read by our Secretary. 
Some interesting discussion ensued ; after which a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Boag. 

The Rev. J. H. Colligan exhibited several old manuscripts relating 
to transactions which concerned Nonconformists in Cumberland : 
they seemed of some importance, but unfortunately the lateness of 
the hour made it impracticable to give them due examination. 

The length of Mr. Boag’s paper is such that it has seemed 
advisable to divide it: the sequel will appear in our next issue. 


* * 


Our esteemed Treasurer has prepared for publication a complete 
transcript of all the documents in the Public Record Office which 
relate to the Indulgence of 1672: as well as the Episcopal Returns 
of 1665 and 1669 in the Lambeth Library. These he purposes to 
issue by subscription, if adequately supported. The work is not 
of a popular character ; it is not history, but material for history ; 
and ought to have a place in all public libraries, as well as on the 
shelves of professional students. It will make two vols., royal 8vo., 
of about 700 pp. each ; and the subscription price will be £2 2s.; 
the price will be raised after publication. We earnestly hope that 
Mr. Turner will receive such support as may enable him to carry 
this great work to a successful issue. 


* * 


A work of great value to ordinary students of early Nonconformist 
history is The Declaration of Indulgence, 1672 ; a Study in the rise of 
Organised Dissent, by Frank Bate, M.A., B.Litt. The book has been 
published by the advice of C. H. Firth, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford ; and is a full and 
singularly impartial narrative of a series of events which on a hasty 
glance appear strangely void of any consistent purpose. It is 
clearly shewn that, with whatever ulterior motive, Charles II. really 
desired to carry out in the spirit as in the letter the promise of 


(Trans., Vol. IV., No. 1, p. 1.] 
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toleration given at Breda; but that he was overborne by the party 
of Sheldon and Clarendon. After the fall of Clarendon it seemed 
possible to realise this desire, and in so doing to exalt prerogative 
by the aid of the Nonconformists. The failure of this attempt, 
confessed by the withdrawal of the Indulgence, was due to the 
action of men some of whom, no doubt, bitterly hated the Non- 
conformists, but alJ of whom were of one mind in the resolve by 
no means to permit the recrudescence of despoticrule. The volume 
is of moderate size and written in a popular style ; and its value is 
greatly increased by a list, occupying 68 pages of small type, of the 
licences granted for preachers and meeting-places in 1672-73. 
This list, we may remark, valuable as it is to ordinary students, 
will in no wise diminish the importance or utility of the greater 
work which the Rev. G. Lyon Turner has in hand. Mr. Bate’s 
volume is published by A. Constable & Co., price 6s, net. 


we cd 


We have received an interesting communication from the Rev. A. 
T. Michell, F.S.A., of Sheriff Hales, respecting the Rev. John Wood- 
house. Mr. Michell writes “ [On the question] whether the entry 
in a Register of a child as ‘born’ without note of Baptism would 
indicate Nonconformity of parents: it certainly would not during 
the operation of the Act relating to Lay Registers ; but after 1660 I 
think it would. In the Sheriff Hales Register the only child entered 
‘born’ is one of Woodhouse, born 12 Jan., 1676/7. There is no 
entry of his baptism, but he is said to have been baptized at Sheriff 
Hales the next day. The presumption therefore is that he was 
baptized by his father. This. child was John, the youngest son, 
afterwards of Nottingham, M.D., who died 23rd May, 1733, and 
was buried at Rearsby.” | 

Mr. Michell also informs us that the Rev. John Woodhouse was 
buried at Rearsby, 17th October, 1700: and that his last surviving 
pupil, Thomas. Yate (not. Yates, see Trans., III. 394) of Dearnford 
Hall, near, Whitchurch, died 19th October, 1765, aged 93 years 
and 2 months. 


R- * 


We are indebted to the Rev. F. Wyatt, of Axminster, for the 
excellent photograph reproduced in this issue of the Old Meeting- 
house in that town. The early history of the church, as contained 
in its deservedly treasured Book of Remembrance, was published in 
1874 under the title “‘ The Axminster Ecclesiastica”’; its later history 
may be found in Densham and Ogle’s History of Congregationalism 
in Dorset. The “ Ecclesiastica” ends with the building of the 
meeting-house in 1698. After the erection of the present chapel 
it continued in use as a Sunday school till 1875, when—or soon 
after—it was demolished. 
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The Congregational Library has lately acquired a curious MS. 
volume containing a condensed report of sixty-three sermons all 
based on Titus ii. 11, 12, and forming a complete book of Calvinistic 
Divinity. This marvellous course was preached in the Meeting- 
house, Paved Alley, Lime Street, from 30th October, 1709, to 13th 
January, 1712. The preacher was the Kev. Robert Bragge, who 
thus, we think, fairly justified the criticism of a contemporary 
Satirist :— 

“Eternal Bragge, in never-ending strains, 
Unfolds the wonders Joseph’s coat contains ; 


Of every hue describes a different cause, 
And from each patch a solemn history draws.” 


* ® 


ERRATUM. In‘ The Oldest Chapel in Wales,” p. 354, 1. 3 from 
bottom, ““The Bendy” should be ‘‘ The Beudy ” ; the word means 
“ cow-house.” 


Congregationalism in Northumberland and Durham 


HE history of Congregationalism in Northum- 
ah berland and Durham begins in the most 
unpromising circumstances. From a turbu- 
lent border district, over which, for centuries, two 
hostile peoples ravaged each other, we have to 
gather the scattered facts which explain how the 
denomination arose in the northernmost counties 
of England. 

Remotely situated from the metropolis, there is. 
no evidence of the existence of Brownists or 
Separatists beyond the northern boundary of York- 
shire. In the sixteenth century the attachment of 
the inhabitants to the “ old religion ” led them into 
that untoward adventure—the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
and it made possible the assault of the Harls of 
Northumberland and Westmorland upon the 
cathedral of Durham, when their militant fol- 
lowers burned the Protestant church books in the 
cathedral yard. 

But amid such demonstrations in defence of the 
old order there were elements of change. John 
Knox was conducting his meteoric itinerancy— 
Presbyterian in its motive yet Congregational in 
method. William Whittingham, the Puritan, was. 
enjoying sixteen years of comparative repose as. 
dean of Durham. Withina mile and a half of the 
deanery he had as his neighbour the eminent Non- 
conformist preacher Thomas Leaver, who spent 
his last years as Master of Sherburn Hospital. 
John Udal, somewhat later, preached in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne for about one year, after which he 
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returned to London, where he died in the Mar- 
shalsea. 

Thus, in the last years of the sixteenth century, 
while there were revolting trials and executions 
of witches, harrying of “recusants and church 
absentees, and the reciprocal raids of the English 
and the Scots, a change was silently taking place ; 
Puritanism was slowly rooting itself for vigorous 
aftergrowth. 

The records of the first eleven years of the 
seventeenth century yield nothing in evidence of 
historic Congregationalism. Butin 1612 an isolated 
circumstance offers a faint suggestion of signi- 
ficance. In that year the records of Amsterdam 
perpetuated the fact that on the 10th November 
Barthey Silman, 26 years of age, bombazine worker, 
of Alewick (Alnwick), Northumberland, was 
married to Hlsebet Glind, aged 26, of Gilbe, 
Leicestershire (Gilby, Lincolnshire ?). Barthey, 
not being a duke, and having no place among the 
gentry, has left no trace of family influence in the 
records of Alnwick. Whether he was a member 
of the exiled church'of Amsterdam, or his migra- 
tion was for trade purposes—this we must leave 
to the arbitrament of time, or the alternative of 
oblivion. 

In the years 1617-1619 Rothwell, described as ‘‘a 
familiar and famous preacher in the northern 
parts,” exercised so potent a ministry in the neigh- 
bourhood of Barnard Castle in the county of 
Durham, that visitors ‘‘came from London, York, 
Richmond, Newcastle and many other places, to 
see the order of his congregation.” 

During the first quarter “of the century Puritan 
preaching was being prosecuted both in Northum- 
perland and Durham. In 1622 Dr. Robert Jennison. 
was lecturer at Allhallows in Newcastle, and for 
twenty-three years he continued preaching twice 
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or thrice a week, until he was suspended and left 
the town. He returned to Newcastle in 1647, and 
was then of the Congregational persuasion. 

The records of the Court of High Commission 
within the diocese of Durham indicate the kind of 
work which was given to that ponderous authority 
to do. In 1628 the Commission had before them 
William Wilson, of Heddon, clerk, ‘on the pro- 
mocion”’ of James Carr. His curate deponed that 
he “hath not seene Wilson weare the surplisse 
when he readeth divine service.” Another witness 
testified that, after baptising duly with the sign of 
the cross a child of which he (the witness) was 
godfather, this Wilson ‘did baptise other twoe the 
same daie without the signe of the cross,” then, 
“he doth very seldome weare the surplisse when 
he readeth divine service.” ‘ Knoweth noe cause, 
unless it be that the surplisse is somewhat worne.” 
In another case, this time the parish priest, 
William Wilson, promoting against his parishioner, 
James Carr; evidence was given that James Carr 
had said: “I must goe to Mr. Wilson, and bid him 
dispatch praieres for that Mr. Glover is coming to 
preach.” Two or three years later Cuthbert Fen- 
wick was enjoined, as a schismatical person, to 
bring from the curate at Heddon a certificate of 
his conformity and dutiful repairing to his parish 
church in time for prayers and divine service. 
About that time also Cornelius Glover, clerk, was 
the subject of some laconic entries in the records. 
of the court. ‘“ Preachinge sedecious doctrine. 
1634 Oct. 23 Attachment. Dec. 11 Soughtfor: Not 
found. 1635 Jan. 22 of noe certaine abode, nor 
likelie to be apprehended.” 

This village of Heddon-on-the- Wall, seven miles 
west of Newcastle, was the scene of the temporary 
labours of Thomas Sheppard, M.A. For several 
years lecturer at Harl’s Colne in Essex, his lecture 
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was put down when Laud became bishop of 
London, and he was silenced. Laud did not favour 
these lectureships. The lecturers, he once wrote: 
“by reason of their pay are the peoples’ creatures, 
and blow the bellows of their sedition.” His 
dictum was an anticipation of the modern objec- 
tion to ‘“ politics in the pulpit.” Thomas Sheppard 
became private tutor in a gentleman’s family, but 
the bishop’s officers pursuing him, he travelled into 
Yorkshire, where Neile, the archbishop of York, 
bade him subscribe or depart. It was at this stage 
that he moved to Heddon-on-the- Wall. There he 
maintained a fruitful ministry until the bishop of 
Durham, at the instigation of Laud, forbade his 
preaching in any part of his diocese. Thomas 
Sheppard then quitted the country, and settled 
in New England. 

While, as we have just seen, the long arm of 
Laud could reach across to the most northern 
diocese of England, we can imagine that rigorous 
repression would tend to extirpate every up- 
springing growth of Nonconformity as it appeared. 
In the north the representatives of the State were 
not less assiduous than those of the Church in 
seeing that the sword was not borne in vain. Mr. 
Secretary Windebank, writing in the name of the 
king on 2nd February, 1638-9, directed the atten- 
tion of the mayor of Newcastle-upon-Tyne to the 
confederacy in that town with the ill affected party 
in Scotland, which would be dangerous if not pre- 
vented. He entreated the authorities to prevent 
“these clandestine meetings at undue hours, at 
Henry Dawson’s house, under pretence of devo- 
tion.’ He. desired also that enquiry be made if 
Master Morton, the preacher there, were ill affected 
to the Church government, and whence he had 
his maintenance. If this latter information were 
duly elicited, contributions from refractory persons 
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were to be stopped ; or Master Morton’s departure 
expedited. Mr. Morton was afterwards a chaplain 
in Cromwell’s army, and took part in the West- 
minster Assembly. 

In 1640 reference was made by Baillie to a 
presbytery in Newcastle, the acts of which had 
been lost by a negligent clerk,’ and at one of the 
sittings of which the noblemen and ministers 
with one voice decided to send Alexander Hender- 
son, Robert Blair, George Gillespie and John 
Baillie to London for divers purposes of the Pres- 
byterian interest. Their aspirations were epi- 
erammatically expressed by Alexander Balfour, 
who wrote from Newcastle on 29th December, 1640 : 
“Some course is a-taken that there be one con- 
fession of faith; one direction for worship; one 
catechism; one form of government for God’s 
House in both kingdoms ; and there is great hopes 
of it.” 

In 1641, at a meeting of All Saints’ vestry, New- 
castle, a letter signed by the mayor and all the 
aldermen ‘for the calling home of Doctor Jenison, 
our ancient pastor,” was read, and approved ‘of 
every person here present, who also have testified 
their willingness, and great desire to have. him 
again return unto us, by-signing the said letter ; 
and are willing to confirm him in his former place 
here, and continue their benevolence as before.” 
One or two months later the parishioners addressed 
Mr. William Morton desiring “the assistance of 
the minister whereof they had formerly had good 
experience to their much comfort”; and on 10th 
September, at a meeting in the vestry at seven in the 
morning, the four and twenty, and ancient of the 
parish, “having heard the letter formerly writ 


2 Shaw says (English Church, 1640-60): ‘‘ Any Presbytery existing in Newcastle before 
1645/6 would only be an Assoeiation of the Ministers that accompanied the Scottish forces 
along with the local men of like mind.’’ 
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unto Mr. William Morton for the supply of this 
parish with a minister until Dr. Jenison return, 
do with full consent confirm what has been done 
concerning Mr. Morton, and with one consent have 
absolutely refused to admit of Dr. George Wise- 
heart [Wishart : an adept in the Laudian ritual] 
to be a preacher in this parish.” 

In 1645 (80th May) Cuthbert Sydenham and 
William Durant were appointed lecturers of Saint 
Nicholas in Newcastle at salaries of £100 and £80 
per annum respectively. The first named was a 
notable Presbyterian, the last named shared with 
Jennison the distinction of being one of the pioneers 
of Congregationalism on Tyneside. Durant was 
never ordained, but he had been to college, and it 
is believed that he obtained a degree or degrees. Dr. 
Samuel Hammond was another eminent preacher 
of “the Congregational Judgment” in Newcastle. 
Leaving his home in York, he spent some years at 
Cambridge University. Heafterwards went north 
as chaplain to Sir Arthur Haselrigg, and stayed 
some time at Bishopwearmouth. It has been said 
that he was a colleague of Thomas Weld in the 
parish of Saint Mary’s, Gateshead. 

Something in the nature of a“ recognition ” took 
place in Gateshead in 1649-50 ; for the parish books 
of Saint Mary’s record that £1 12s. 8d. was “spent 
in entertaining the Newcastle ministers when Mr. 
Weld our minister was installed here.’ Mr. Weld 
was one of those who were sent to different parts 
of the country by the parliament, when they were 
grappling with the task of settling religion, and 
contending with the untowardness of Charles the 
First. Other appointments of this kind were John 
Rogers to the vicarage of Barnard Castle, and 
Joseph Davis to the village of Bywell, about . 
twelve miles west of Newcastle. 

The year 1651 was interesting to the Baptists 
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owing to the founding of their church at Hexham. 
The satisfaction at this event was marred in the 
next year by the episode of “the false Jew,” in 
which a vagrant Scot, under pretence of conversion 
to Christianity, gained admission to the member- 
ship of the Hexham Baptists. On this becoming 
known, controversy ensued; a pamphlet, said to be 
the production of Dr. Samuel Hammond, Mr. 
Thomas Weld, and other ministers of the neigh- 
bourhood, was published in exposure of the 
impious fraud. 

That the Congregational ministers of that day 
stood well with the civil authorities is evident in 
some appointments then made. On 30th July, 1652, | 
William Durant was, by order of the common 
council, desired to preach before the judges who 
were appointed to come to the town. On the oth 
November following Dr. Hammond was appointed. 
to be preacher at St. Nicholas church on Sunday 
forenoons, and the solemn days; and to lecture on 
Thursdays, in succession to Dr. Jennison. 

The Quakers were at this time actively pro- 
moting their teaching in Newcastle, Gateshead, 
and the district. George Fox passed from West- 
morland into Northumberland in 1653, and greatly 
perturbed the staid brethren among the Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, and Baptists. Some 
polemical literature resulted. The Quakers shaken, 
etc., or a Firebrand snatched out of the Fire,and The 
Perfect Pharisee under Monkish Holiness, combined 
to guide the saints, and gratify the authors. The 
men responsible for these writings were Thomas. 
Weld and William Cole (Presbyterians), and 
Samuel Hammond, William Durant and Richard 
Prideaux (Congregationalists). 

A. more notable publication of the period was 
the volume of discourses issued by Cuthbert. 
Sydenham under the title The Greatness of the 
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Mystery of Godliness. This was dedicated to the 
mayor, aldermen, and common council, “and the 
_ rest ofthat famous corporation.” The chief interest 
of this dedication is in the picture it presents of the 
amenities between the Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents in Newcastle in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Written in 1654, the following is 
the pleasing presentment: “‘I have only one thing 
LORAOCL bie. ons that these nine years, when all the 
nation have been in a puzzle about errors, sects, 
and schismes, even almost to bloud, you have sate 
as in a Paradise, no disturbance in your pulpits, 
no railings, or disputings; Presbyterians and In- 
dependents preaching in the same place, fasting 
and praying together in heavenly harmony, 
showing nothing but kindnesse to each other ; in 
their meetings ready to help each other.” Dr. 
Dexter has characterised early Congregationalism 
in this country as Barrowism, and not Brownism. 
This helps to explain the pleasant relations between 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists of the north. 

In the matter of tolling the bell at funerals the 
mayor and aldermen of Newcastle found them- 
selves in a state of perplexity; and on 4th 
February, 1655, they requested the ministers of the 
town to give their opinion upon the legality of the 
custom. The revenues of the parish churches had 
declined, and superstition seemed to be implied in 
the custom. It was decided to continue the tolling, 
and the taking of the fees. 

The proceedings at a church meeting about this 
period have much historical interest. A member, 
while on a visit to London, had attended the 
Episcopal Church. Many of his fellow members 
thought this was “a scandalous latitudinarian 
practice”; and the discussion waxed warm. Atthe 
fit moment Ambrose Barnes, the pious, intellectual, 
and prosperous Newcastle alderman, intervened. 
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In his judgement, submitted with due modesty, the 
Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the Baptist, the In- 
dependent, might associate together so far as to hear 
the Word of God one with another. Dr. John 
Owen, the eminent Independent, was present, and 
concurred in the opinion of the Puritan alderman. 
The influence thus judiciously exercised happily 
settled the mind of the church, and greatly relieved 
the mind of the minister. 

In 1657 Cromwell granted letters patent for the 
founding of a college at Durham. Among the first 
appointed visitors of the institution were William 
Durant, Samuel Hammond and Richard Prideaux 
of Newcastle, and Thomas Trewran of Ovingham, 
Congregationalists. Richard Gilpin, Henry Leaver, 
William Cole and Thomas Weld were the Presby- 
terian ministers of the visitation board. The 
college did not survive the shock of the Restora- 
tion ; ‘‘it totally disappeared,” said the historian 
Surtees, “amongst some worse things built on the 
same rotten foundation.” 

There was a Sabbatarian question in Newcastle 
in 1657, which prompted Samuel Hammond and 
the rest of the ministers to memorialise the common 
council that they would please petition the Lord 
Protector “to change the market day from Saturday 
to Friday, for that it is a great profanation to the 
Lord’s day to be kept on the Saturday.” Ordered 
accordingly. 

The ministers of the two counties were accus- 
tomed to meet in Newcastle to discuss the affairs 
of their churches. At one of these assemblies they 
adopted an address of congratulation to Oliver 
Cromwell in reply to the proclamation of the 
Protectorate. On this occasion there were present 
John Pye of Morpeth, Thomas Dockray of New- 
burn, Cuthbert Mole (—), George Ritschel of Hex- 
ham, Robert Pleasaunce of Boldon, William Graves 
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of Bishopwearmouth, Thomas Lupton of North 
Shields, Francis Batty of Jarrow, John Knight- 
bridge, Richard Prideaux and Stephen Dockwray 
of Newcastle. 

Under the protectorate of Cromwell it may be 
said of the north: “then had the churches rest.” 
But one of those temporary changes of feeling, 
which arise in the best regulated of human affairs,. 
took place not long after the time of Cuthbert 
Sydenham’s eulogy of Newcastle. On 18th 
December, 1656, there was read in the House of 
Commons a petition of the ministers of the Gospel 
in the counties of Northumberland and Durham. 
We can only infer the purport of the petition from 
the Protector’s reply. Apparently some exclusive 
concession had been sought from London in favour 
of the Presbyterians as a whole, or for an active 
section of them in the north of England, and the 
Congregationalists were apprehensive. In reply 
Cromwell addressed himself to the mayor of New- 
castle. He assured his petitioners “that nothing 
that may reflect to the prejudice of your outward 
good in the personal, or as you are a civil govern- 
ment, shall easily pass with us; so much less what 
shall to your discouragement, as you are saints, to 
your congregations in that way of fellowship com- 
monly known by the name of Independents.” 

At the Restoration the incurable levity of 
Charles the Second and the frenzy of his ecclesi- 
astics ushered in a period of persecution which has 
left an almost indelible impress of evil upon the 
history of this nation. The policy of the king, 
according to Dr. Burnet, was determined by his. 
opinion that free enquiry in matters of religion 
would beget a desire to pry into, and meddle with, 
the affairs of State. 

The penal enactments of Charles had widespread 
effect in the north. On the enforcing of the Act. 
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of Uniformity in 1662, 38 livings were given up in 
Northumberland, and 16 in Durham. In the 
former county there were seven men of Congre- 
gational connection ejected, viz., J. Thompson, 
Bothal; John Davis, Bywell; Robert Blunt, Kirk 
Harle; Thomas Trewran, Ovingham; John Lomax, 
Wooler; William Durant and Samuel Hammond, 
Newcastle. John Knightbridge and Richard 
Prideaux conformed. All the sixteen ministers 
ejected in Durham were Presbyterians. [See 
“ Appendix A.” | 

Although a fatuous hatred of freedom inspired 
Act after Act of this reign, it could not extirpate 
the religious instincts of the Nonconformists ; 
they were only driven to satisfy the claims of 
conscience by secret assemblies. 

The chief instrument of Charles in Northumber- 
land and Durham was John Cosin; who after 
years of exile in France returned to his deanery at 
Peterborough in June, 1660; and, in October, was 
made bishop of Durham, As an ecclesiastical 
administrator and man of letters the bishop 
compels our admiration; for he was a most 
capable master of Church business, an accom- 
plished writer, and an enthusiastic lover of books. 
But as the representative of kingly prerogative 
and ecclesiastical vindictiveness he appears in 
history as the agent of mean devices to circumvent 
the dearest aspirations of some of the worthiest of 
Mingland’s sons. From the lofty eminence of the 
bishop's throne the doings of Nonconformists 
appeared insignificant, ; and one of his earliest in- 
junctions to the mayor of Newcastle was to “look 
sharply after those caterpillars.” What the bishop 
knew about caterpillars is uncertain ; but it will 
be seen Jater that he was a keen judge of the 
essence of Independency. 

In October, 1661, Bishop Cosin, in writing to 
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Sancroft, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
able to say that the people of Newcastle were 
pleased with their bishop; “even Mr. Durant him- 
self, whom, only, I entreated, and ordered, to 
forebeare preaching till he hath made it appear 
that he is an ecclesiastical person, as he is not, 
having neither episcopal nor presbyterian ordi- 
nation.” Thus was William Durant, one of the 
ablest men of the town, second in the succession 
of Congregational leaders on Tyneside, silenced for 
a season. 

Dr. Jennison having died, Samuel Hammond 
having departed to Hamburg, and John Knight- 
bridge and Richard Prideaux having conformed, 
the number of Congregational ministers in New- 
castle became reduced, as we would now say, by 
death, removal, and other causes. On 7th March, 
1665/6, the whereabouts of other Northumbrian 
Congregationalists are made apparent by a declara- 
tion sworn to, in which John Thompson, Pegles- 
worth, Thomas Trewran of Harlow Hill, and John 
Davis, did “sweare that it is not lawfull upon any 
pretence whatsoever to: take up arms against the 
king,’ and “that, we will not at any time 
endeavour any alteration within Church or State.” 
John Thompson removed into the county of 
Durham; John Davis visited the western and 
northern parts of Northumberland ; preaching at 
Sir William Middleton’s place at Belsay, and at 
Mr. Boutflower’s in Apperley, respected and loved 
until his death in 1676. Thomas Trewran became 
the first minister of the Congregational church at 
Horsley-on-Tyne. Mr. Maberly Phillips has traced 
the course of this church down the stream of two 
centuries of time. ; 

Brief reference may be made to the other Con- 
gregational ministers who were ejected. John 
Lomax came from Wooler to his birthplace, New- 
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castle, but he removed afterwards to North Shields, 
where he opened an apothecary’s shop, and 
preached as he had an opportunity. Robert Blunt 
some time after his ejection from Kirk Harle 
succeeded Thomas Trewran as minister of Horsley 
Congregational meeting-house. William Durant. 
remained in Newcastle. His marriage with the 
sister of Sir James Clavering, Baronet, of Axwell 
Park, and his other connections, would probably 
be of considerable service to him when persecution 
was rife. 

Shortly after the Restoration the Nonconformists. 
in Newcastle were reinforced by the accession of 
Dr. Richard Gilpin—a descendant of Bernard 
Gilpin, the border hero and saint of the sixteenth 
century. Richard Gilpin had, previous to 1660, 
ministered to a small dissenting community in 
Durham ; then he removed to Greystoke, Cumber- 
land, and held the living for a time; he was. 
ejected, and afterwards lived on his estate, and 
maintained a benevolent ministry until, about the 
year 1668, he accepted a call from a congregation 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

In spite of the vigilance of the king’s officers, 
assemblies of Nonconformists took place in North- 
umberland and Durham. Richard Forster, writing 
from Newcastle in October, 1667, informed Joseph 
Williamson that there had been a great conventicle 
of near two hundred. The speaker was Farsayd 
(John Foreside, ejected from Ancroft). The 
churchwardens, ‘with some of the mayor's officers, 
went to apprehend the conventiclers, but most of 
them escaped. They secured Foreside and took 
him to church during sermon. 

Of the men of Newcastle, Bishop Cosin com- 
plained: “ever and anon molesting me in the 
County Palatine, where they will in time hope to 
be kings, and bishops.” As a correction of this 
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presumption he added: ‘‘ Now you are to let the 
town and vicar know, that it is not in their power 
to put a man into a church, but to nominate him 
only unto the bishop: or else they make them- 
selves bishops, which is astray spice of the Presby- 
terians and Independents.” 

In the same year (1668) Nonconformity lifted up 
its head yet more defiantly ; for the bishop was 
made aware that a conventicle, variously estimated 
at between five hundred and three thousand in 
number, was held in the Barber Chirugeons’ hall ; 
where the saints of Newcastle met together and 
sang the 149th Psalm in great triumph on All 
Saints day. 

These men were early risers as well as ardent 
Nonconformists, for they kept a fast, with preach- 
ing and praying, from eight o’clock in the morning 
until four o’clock in the evening; their leaders 
being William Durant, Richard Gilpin, Robert 
Leaver, and John Pringle. 

Commenting upon such proceedings the bishop 
said: “TI would fain vindicate the town of New- 
castle from the foul’ imputation of being the 
nursery of faction in these northern parts.” As 
the result of his repeated appeals, the civic 
authorities were stirred to activity, with a show of 
success. On 22nd July, 1669, at a judicial sitting 
under the presidency of the mayor, deposition was 
made “that upon Sunday last there was assembled 
at the house of William Dewrant (Durant) in 
Pilgraham (Pilgrim) Streete, a great multitude of 
people, consisting to the number of 150 persons or 
thereabouts, under the pretence of religious wor- 
ship and service.” The same witness stated before 
another sitting of the court on 4th August “that 
upon Sunday last, at about five or six of the clock 
in the morneing he did see a great number of 
people goe inn to the house of Mr. Richard Gilpyn, 
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minister, in the White Freers” (Friars). This 
census of church attendance not only gave the 
number of the worshippers, but their names ; 
from which we learn that the congregations of 
Durant and Gilpin included some of the most 
influential of Newcastle townsmen. Perhaps this 
had something to do with the tardiness of 
the civic authorities in effectively dealing with 
the proceedings which were so obnoxious to the 
bishop. 

What John Cosin saw amiss on the banks of the 
Tyne, the zealous Granville, archdeacon of Durham, 
was a painful witness of on the Wear. ‘“ Here is 
one Pell,” he wrote on 5th July, 1674, “a preacher 
in the time of the rebellion, who hath the con- - 
fidence to sett up a congregation at our gates, and, 
though excommunicated, dares to christen children, 
and ventures on other sacred offices.” The humour 
of this lament consists of the fact that this “one 
Pell” had been hitherto deemed fit to hold a 
benefice of the Episcopal Church ; that he was the 
worthy husband of a lady of wealth and influence ; 
and, above all, he was one of the greatest Oriental 
scholars of that time. 

Even the placid town of Gateshead on the 
southern bank of the Tyne had its share in the 
excitements of conventicle frequenting. Among 
the accounts of the parish of Saint Mary’s there 
are to be found such entries as “July 11 spent at 
Durham, being caused to witness against Mr. 
Goore (Thomas Gower, Baptist of Newcastle) for 
preaching at Richard Stockton’s on Sunday.” 

A comprehensive view of what took place 
throughout the counties of Northumberland and 
Durham is afforded in the Return of Conventicles 
made in 1669 at the request of Archbishop Sheldon. 
Prof. G. Lyon Turner, M.A., has transcribed from 
the MSS. at Lambeth Palace Library the whole of 
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the Episcopal returns, and the portion relating to 
the two northern counties he has most generously 
placed at the disposal of the writer. [See 
“ Appendix B.”] 
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APPENDIX A 


List of Ministers Ejected or Silenced in Northumberland and Durham 
Extracted from Paliner’s Nonconformist Memorial, MDCCLXXV. 


DuRHAM. 

AUCKLAND (BISHOP’S) .. ... Mr. Richard Frankland, M.A. 
BowDEN (BOLDON) ... Mr. Robert Pleasance. 
‘COTHAM (COATHAM, YORKSHIRE ay Mr. Kiplin. 
DURHAM ... ..- Mr, Jonathan Devereaux. 

Do. HELVITH (ELVET ?) ... Mr. Holdsworth. 
ELWICK  ... ie ..» Mr. John Bowry. 
‘GATESHEAD. ay ... Mr. Thomas Weld. 
HARTLEPOOL oe ... Mr. Bowey. 
HEIGHINGTON wi --- Mr. Squire. 
JaRROW... die Hevaes | Wir. Francs! Batty, 
KELLOW (KELLOE) _... ‘44. Mr. Thomas Dixon. 
LAMSLEY (LAMESLEY) ...\: -- Mr. Thomas Wilson. 
MIDDLETON Au ... Mr. Thomas Kentish. 
NORTON © eee ae ... Mr. Brough. 
‘(GREAT STAINTON vm .. Mr, William Pell, M.A. 
WASHINGTON a .» Mr. Williamson, 
Weremoura Brsnop’s .. Mr, Graves. 


‘WirTon GILBERT 


The following afterwards conformed :— 


RITON (RyTON) _ Hews -» Mr. John Weldon. 
HAUGHTON... os. .. Mr, Rd. Battensby. 
LANCHESTER dee -» Mr. Josiah Dockwray. 
WHICKHAM Rites «- Mr. Scot. 

STANHOPE ... hs ..» Mr. John Berwick. 
WOLSINGHAM wes ... Mr. Bickerton. 
DARLINGTON ae w.»,, Mr. Parish: 

HELEN’s AUCKLAND ... Mr, John Timson. 
MUGGLESWICK ru . Mr. Thomas. Boyer, 


EGLESCLIFFE a ... Mr. Daniel Bushel. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 
ALLANTON ... Mr. Strong. 
ALNWICK Gilbert Rule, M.D. 
ANCROFT Mr. John Forside. 
BEDLINGTON Mr. John Darnton. 
BENTON MAGNA a Mr. Alexander White. 
BERWICK-UPON- TWEED Mr. Luke Ogle, M.A. 


Do. do. 
BoLHAM (BoLaM) 
BoTHALL ... cae 
BowTON (?) 

BYWELL 

CHATTON 

CHOLLERTON 

CORNHILL ... 

EARSDON ove 
EDLINGHAM , 
EGLINGHAM 

ELLINGHAM 

FELTON 

HARTBORN . 

HovuGHTON (Lone HavoHtox) 
KirK HARLE Be 
MITFORD 

NorHAM 
NEWCASTLE-UPON- TyNE. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 
OVINGHAM . 

PONTLAND (PonreLann) 
STANNERTON 

STANNINGTON 

TINMOUTH (TyxeMourH) 
TWEEDMOUTH ae 
WHALTON ... 

WHARKWORTH (WarKWORTH) 
WHITTINGHAM 

WOOLER 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
WOoDBORN 
INGRAM 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
Dr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


-. Nicholas Wressel, M.A. 
. Robert Leaver. 

‘. John Thompson. 

r. Murrow. 

, John Davis. 


James Duncanson. 


r. Taylor. 

. Henry Erskine. 

. William Henderson. 
r. John Murray 

. John Pringle. 

. Patrick Blomfield. 

. John Seaton. 

. Ralph Ward, M.A. 
, Samuel Love. 

. Robert Blunt. 

. Benlow (Bindlow). 

. Edward Ord. 

. Samuel Hammond, D.D. 
. William Durant. 

. Henry Leaver. 

r. Thomas Trewrant. 

. Humphrey Bell. 

r. John Owen. 

. Haddon. 

. Alexander Gourdon. 

. William Meen. 

. Ralph Wickley. 

. Archibald Moor. 

. Abraham Hume, M.A- 
, John Lomax, M.A. 


The following afterwards conformed : 


Cole. 

Richard Predeaux. 
Ashburnham. 
Knightbridge. 
Thomas Lupton. 
James Aird. 
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APPENDIX B 


Transcript of 1669 Conventicle Returns, as far as they concern the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham 


Extracted from No. 639 of M.S. Department of Lambeth Library. 


p285 b. 


In the Diocese of Durham, consisting of the Arch-Deaconry of 
Durham, the Arch-Deaconry of Northumberland, and the Peculiar 
Jur isdiction of the Deane and Chapter of Durham. 

the numbers of psons that continue to keepe meeting and Con- 
venticles of pretended Religious worship contrary to the law 
are as followeth—viz : 


WITHIN THE ARCH-DEACONRY OF DURHAM. 


p. 286. 


Att EASINGTON 
20 Quakers that keepe Conventicles att the house of one 
Richardson. 
Att Sr. NicHovas in Durham 
22 Quakers that keepe Conventicles att the house of one John 
Heighington. 
Att CASTLE EDEN 
Five persons that frequent Conventicles there. 
Att NORTON 
1 Ringleader, a Scotchman, called the Laird Swinton. 
100 persons that frequent Conventicles there. 
Att DARLINGTON 
20 persons that keepe Conventicles att the house of one Cuth- 
bert Thompson. 
Att Sr. Jouns, in STANHOP 
80 persons that keepe Conventicles att the house of one John 
Hornesby. 
Att WITTON-UPON- WERE 
i viz. Henry Blackett, who at his house entertaineth some 
Conventicles. 
Att STAINDROP 
20 Quakers that keepe Conventicles, att the house of one 
widow Pickering. 
Att WHICKHAM ; 
29 Independants who frequent Conventicles there. 
p. 286 b 
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Att GATESHEAD 
3 viz. Samuel London, Richard Stockton, and John Arey [?], 
who, att their houses, entertaine some Conventicles. 
Att LANCASTER 
40 Quakers that keepe Conventicles att the house of one John 
Hornesby. 
Att BoLDEN ¢ 
40 Quakers that keepe Conventicles there. 
Att MEDAMSLEY 
17 persons, who keepe Conventicles att the house of one Johm 
Hutler. 
398 persons within the Arch-Deaconry of Durham. 


WITHIN THE ARCH-DEACONRY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Att NEWCASTLE 
for Ringleaders and Speakers: Mr. Gilpin, Mr. Durant, Mr. 
Prindle, Mr. Lever. 
p. 287. 


In severall places in that towne 
135 persons that frequent the Conventicles there. 
Att NEWBOURNE 
18 persons that frequent Conventicles there. 
Att ELSDEN 
I person, viz. John Hall of Otterborne Esqr., who att his 
house entertaineth some few Conventicles. 
Att ALNWICK 
12 persons that frequent Conventicles there. 
At EGLINGHAM 
22 persons that frequent Conventicles there. 
At KIRKNEWTON 
4 persons that frequent Conventicles there. 
At HALTWISLE 
I person, viz. Mr. Barren, who at his house entertaineth some 
Conventicles. 
Att KIRKHAUGH 
23 persons that frequent Conventicles there. 
Att SHOTLEY 
27 persons that frequent Conventicles there. 
At STANNINGTON 
6 persons that frequent Conventicles there. 
253 tg within the Arch-Deaconry of Northumberland. 
p. 287 b. 
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WITHIN THE PECULIAR JURISDICTION OF THE DEANE AND CHApP- 
TER OF DURHAM. 


Att HEIGHINGTON 
40 or 50 Quakers that keepe Conventicles at the houses of 
John Richmond the elder and John Richmond the 
younger. 
Att SourH SHEELES 
52 Anabaptists or Freewriters [? Freewillers : Ed.] who keepe 
Conventicles there. 
92 persons within the peculiar Jurisdiction of the Deane and 
Chapter. 
743 persons within ye whole Diocesse of Durham. 


NOTE ON THE Map. 


ALLANTON is no doubt Alwinton. 

Bowron is probably Bowsden. 

CoTHaM may be Coatham Mundeville, near Darlington. 

MIpDDLETON—it is not certain which of two places is intended. 

STANNERTON—there is no such place; perhaps Stamfordham 
is meant. t 


[Ep.] 


The Strange Case of the Gornal Chapels 


seceding from the Anglican Church and 

establishing Nonconformist places of wor- 
ship. But an incident narrated by Mr. A. A. 
Rollason in the Dudley Herald of 17th October 
last, of the founding of a new (and very needful) 
Episcopal church by a seceded Congregational 
minister, is perhaps unique. 

The Congregational church at Ruiton (Gornal) 
near Dudley, was the outcome of visits paid about 
1750 by the Rey. George Whitefield. A house was 
licensed as required by the Toleration Act ; and 
there worship was carried on until a chapel was 
built in 1777 ; this was enlarged in 1804, and in 1833 
it was taken down and the present chapel erected. 

The first minister after the enlargement was the 
Rev. Theodosius Theodosius—a reduplicated name 
which is sufficiently uncommon. He had been a 
student under the Rev. Jenkin Lewis at Wrexham, 
and was the first settled minister of New Windsor 
Chapel, Manchester, where he was ordained on 
13th July, 1803. The pulpit at Ruiton being vacant 
in the autumn of 1804 he preached there on two 
Sundays ; the result being an invitation which he 
accepted on 29th November. His pastorate com- 
menced on 6th January, 1805, and for a consider- 
able time the congregation increased in a very 
pleasing manner. After a while, however, hoe 
married Miss Catharine Fletcher of Wednesbury, 
a member of a somewhat influential family ; and 
doubtless to this marriage may be attributed the 


"[sece are many instances of clergymen 
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course which he afterwards pursued. The eldest 
sister of Mrs. Theodosius had married the Rev. John 
Waltham, M.A.,J.P., rector of Darlaston ; and after 
his death the Rev. John Howells, M.A., vicar of 
Holy Trinity, Coventry. A cousin had also married 
Dr. Luke Rooker, vicar of Dudley; and it is 
perhaps not uncharitable to suppose that their 
near relation being the wife of a Congregational 
minister was not altogether pleasing to them. 

Mr. Theodosius had three children baptised in 
Ruiton chapel, in May 1810, March 1812, and 
January 1814 respectively. But nearly a year 
before this trouble had arisen, the nature of which 
is best given in the words of Mr. Rollason :— 


At that time the extensive parish of Sedgley had only one 
church, that being the parish church. Mr. Theodosius doubt- 
less in his own mind considered he would be doing the right 
thing if he could make Ruiton chapel a chapel of ease to the 
parish church. Anyhow, he attempted to set up Episcopacy at 
that place of worship. This aroused not only his Noncon- 
formist congregation but the Nonconformists of the county. 
As to what ensued appears in the chapel records :— 

“To the grief of the church, the disgrace of himself, and 
to the reproach of the Name of Christ, Mr. Theodosius began 
to pursue a very improper course of conduct ; at times he 
seemed to mourn over his inconsistencies and resolved to put 
away his evil practices, but when these seasons of remorse 
were over he was as badasbefore. This rendered his minis- 
try powerless, and must have had a very bad effect upon the 
minds of the people ; and now the knowledge of his evil ways 
having gone abroad, the ministers of the county expelled 
him from their association, and the church, ata meeting held 
in February, 1813, authorized the deacons to give him six 
months to leave. But this he refused to do, and persisted in 
opposition-to the church to keep possession of the property 
after his notice had expired, and he, with others who joined 
with him, were the cause of great disturbances. The church 
endeavoured to prevail upon him to leave peaceably by 
offering him the sum of £20 to do so, but finding him 
determined to proceed in a course of opposition, they had 
recourse to legal authority in November 1813. He was 
served with an ejectment, against which he put ina plea and 
so brought on the matter for trial, which was to have taken 
place in March, 1814 ; but a short time before the trial came on 
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he gave up possession of everything and paid £20 towards. 

the law expenses, and having thus lost his situation and 

character in our denomination, he went over to the estab- 
lished church. 

“Mr. Theodosius and his friends did all they could to 
retain the chapel by force, that it might be converted into a 
chapel of ease, but-failing in this, they had recourse to 
another stratagem. The property had not been enrolled, 
and therefore, Mr. Thomas Underhill being the heir-at-law 
of his father, the power over the property was in his hands. 
They, therefore, offered him money for his right, but he 
nobly refused ; and the church and congregation, having paid 
him for his time and the expense he had been put to in 
securing the property, he honourably gave it up to trustees 
for the object for which it was originally intended. A new 
trust deed was executed on the 7th July, 1814, and now the 
storm that beat so heavily against them abated and they 
were permitted to enjoy a season of rest.” 

Mr. Theodosius, thereupon, set about founding a place of 
worship at Lower Gornal. It was built in 1815, the expense 
of its erection, about £1,000, being defrayed by public sub- 
scriptions. It was opened for worship in 1817, but its dedica- 
cation and consecration was not until July, 1823. Mr. Theo- 
dosius having become an ordained clergyman of the Church 
of England became its first incumbent, and the place of worship 
founded by Mr, Theodosius became St. James’, of Lower 
Gornal. It was enlarged in 1837. 


Mr. Theodosius remained at Lower Gornal till 
about 1847 or -8, when he was succeeded by the 
Rev. James Yates Rooker, a kinsman of his wife. 
He then removed to Stafford, but was afterwards 
presented to the rectory of Burwarton, Salop, 
which he held to his death. He died at Stafford 
on Ist January, 1853, aged 80. 

Altogether he had seven children, of whom all 
but two died young. His only surviving son, the 
Rey. James Henry Theodosius, M.A., born 1824, 
held a curacy and several chaplaincies in Stafford, 
where he died in 1893. His six sons ald by their own 
exertions gained scholarships and exhibitions at 
the Universities. Two of them became clergymen, 
one of whom, the Rev. N. H. Theodosius, M.A., is. 
now incumbent of St. Paul’s, Stafford. 


MARY WALLIS OF EWELL 


Mary Wallis of Ewell 


will remember the strange tale of devotion and self denial 

which is associated with the name that heads this paper. 

The narrative as given by Mr. Cleal contains a few in- 
accuracies of detail, the result of defective information, which do 
not detract from its general faithfulness. At the request of leading 
members of the church at Ewell a memoir of this venerable saint 
has been prepared for publication, of which we are permitted to 
present a brief summary. 

Mary Wallis was the child of poor but respectable parents ; and 
was nine ‘years old when, in the distressful year 1798, a prosperous 
family in Ewell offered to provide her with food and clothing in 
return for such domestic service as she was able to render. Inthis 
household she remained, a faithful and esteemed servant, for the 
long period of 4r years. 

We are told of her childish delight in reading the Bible, her 
terror at misunderstood passages, and how she obtained a Bible of 
her own in a manner that seemed like—and who shall say it was 
not ?—a direct answer to her simple prayer. Next we read of her 
mental struggles under the pressure of an ill understood and per- 
verted Calvinism; the spiritual starvation she endured for five 
dreary years under the heartless “ moral preaching” at the parish 
church ; and the welcome with which she received the Gospel as. 
set forth by “a good man who preached in a little chapel at Epsom.” 
Having at length realized the peace of God, she became anxious 
about the spiritual needs of the villagers of Ewell, where Noncon- 
formity had been almost unknown for 140 years. Under the 
pressure of this anxiety she made a solemn vow that, “if God 
would accept the offering, she would devote all she could earn or 
save, except what was necessary for bare clothing, to the building 
of a chapel in -Ewell where the Gospel might be preached to 
hungry souls.” She was then a servant maid, with wages of £8 a 
year! Long before this seemingly Utopian dream could be 
realized she madé arrangements for itinerant preaching in the 
village, first in a wretched building that had been a slaughter- 
house, then in a hired room. At length, in the face of difficulties 
that seemed insuperable, of open hostility and the remonstrances 
of well meaning friends, the vow was accomplished ; and in 1825 
the chapel was opened by the Rev. Rowland Hill. For eight years. 
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Mary had the sole management, arranged for supplies, and pro- 
vided for the very modest expenditure. Then came a time of 
trouble. Some dissatisfaction—the ground of which is not now 
explainable, but which probably arose from doctrinal divergences 
—led to hostile action on the part of her co-trustees; and the 
founder of the chapel was ousted from the management. The new 
management seems, at first at any rate, to have had no great 
success; but after some years a minister was appointed, who 
remained till the lease expired. 

Meanwhile Mary Wallis passed through much _ tribulation— 
domestic sorrows, the death of her employer, and a dangerous 
illness. She was, however, provided for by the family whom she 
had so long and faithfully served ; and her.later years were passed 
in a fair measure of comfort, qualified by sorrow at seeing “her 
little chapel” pass into other hands. At one time it was used as a 
chapel of ease, during the rebuilding of the parish church; at 
another time it was occupied as an infant school. At length it was 
dismantled and became a carpenter’s workshop. 

In 1853 Mary narrowly escaped with her life from a carriage 
accident. After that the pulpit of the “little chapel” came into 
her possession. She placed it ina room which she had built in her 
garden, in which she kept a dame school for some years. In this 
room religious services were conducted on Sundays for five years, 
and subsequently on week evenings, until in 1865 the present 
Congregational church was opened. This may be regarded as the 
legitimate offspring of Mary’s “little chapel”; and in it she con- 
tinued to worship until hindered by the infirmities of old age. She 
died in 1879, at the age of ninety. 

We are enabled, by the courtesy of J. Tyler, Esq., solicitor, to 
present a portrait of Mary Wallis; also a print of the old chapel 
in its present desecrated condition. It is the wish of the church 
that this interesting building may be restored, and secured per- 
manently for religious and benevolent purposes. Steps are being 
taken toward this object, to which it is hoped that the publication 
of the forthcoming memoir may afford some practical aid. 
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UR late esteemed friend the Rev. W. H. Summers contributed 

to the Transactions an interesting series of extracts from the 

Diary of the Rev. T. Gibbons, D.D.: see vol. i. pp. 313, 380, 

vol. ii. p. 22. Mr. Summers also left in the hands of our 

Secretary a valuable list of ordinations and settlements, trials of 

students, and references to ministers in the Diary, which we have a 

mournful pleasure in presenting to our readers, believing that it 

may throw light on the history of many churches whose records. 
are defective or altogether missing, 


List OF ORDINATIONS AND ‘ SETTLEMENTS.” 


1750 May 23 Thomas Impey Stanstead Mountfitchet. 
Aug. 23 —. Wylde... . Birmingham. 
Nov. 23 Edward Hitchin... Artillery Street. 

' 1752 Nov. 15 Elias Atkins . Saffron Walden. 

1753 Aug. 8 Edward Gibbons... Uxbridge. 

1754 Oct. g —.Gordon (co-p.) Ipswich. 

1756 July 7 William Porter Miles Lane. 
Oct. 7 Ebenezer Allen Chelmsford. 


1758 May 11 Jno. Stafford (co- P.) New Broad Street. 
May 24 James Webb «. Fetter Lane. 
June 1 Samuel Stennett 
June 24 John Chater Silver Street. 
July 27 —. Wills Royston. 
1759 Aug. 16 John Palmer ... Woodbridge. 
1760 May 21 JohnConder (co-p.) “ With Mr. Hall.” 
July ro Elias Atkins .. Newport, I.W. 
1761 July 1x Joseph Pitts Horsley Down. 
Aug. 2 —. Gawsell Islington. 
1762 Sept. 15 -——. Carter ... Stratford. 
Sept. 22 —. Mayo Nightingale Lane. 
Oct. 19 —. Wilcox Gravesend. 
Nov. 3 James Watson Deadmans Place. 
1764 Feb. 1 ‘Thomas Prentice (co) Little St. Helen’s. , 
June 14 —. Parker ... Aston Tirrold. 
July 19 —. Gordon Gravel Lane, Wapping- 
Sept.20 Evan Jones Little Baddow. 
Nov. 13 Thomas Noon Reading. | 
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1765 Apr. 17 
Ot 3s 
1766 May 28 
June 18 
July 30 
n7O7 (Oct as 
1768 Oct. 13 
1769 Apr. 3 
Sept. 
Jan. | 
June 6 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Feb. 
May 
Dec. 18 
Mar. 2 
Be Beans 
April 12 
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24 
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July 8 
July 9 
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24 
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Jan. 15 
April 24 
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Nehemiah Ring 
William Kingsbury 
Rice Harris (co-p.) 
Samuel Wilton 
Jacob Dalton 
Charles Case : 
Joseph Saunders ... 
Nathanael Jennings 
William Gardner ... 
Dr. John Trotter ... 
Rees Price... 
William Stuck 
Samuel Andrews ... 
Joseph Popplewell 
John Kello 

Noah Hill . 

John Reynolds 
Joshua Webb 
Nathanael Trotman 
John Barrett bs 
John Marks Moffat 
John Cooper 
Benjamin Round . 
John Harris 
William Bennett (co) 
Edward Venner 
Samuel Brown 
George Ingham 
John Clayton 

Sayer Walker 
William Dunn 
Stephen Addington 
Alexander Simpson 
Benjamin Davies ... 
John Humphrys 
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Godalming. 
Southampton. 
Hanover Street, 
Tooting. 

Silver Street. 
Witham. 
Cambridge. 
Islington. 

Deal. 

Swallow Street. 
Chalfont St. Giles. 
Dorking. 
Rochford. 

Hare Court. 


Gravel Lane, Wapping. 
Camomile Street. 

Hare Court. 

White’s Row, Spitalfields. 
Sutton-in-Ashfield. 
Nailsworth. 

Saffron Walden. 

Queen St., Ratcliffe Cross. 
Aylesbury. 

“ With Dr. Conder.” 
Ware. 

Henley. 

Maidenhead. 

Weigh House. 

Enfield. 

Horsley Down. 

Miles Lane. 

Crispin Street, Spitalfields. 
Fetter Lane. 

Deadman’s Place. 


“ TRIALS” OF STUDENTS. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Noyes. 


E. Gibbons. 


Hickman, student with Dr. Jennings. 
Philips at Plaisterers’ Hall. 


Spencer, at Dr. Marryat’s. 


Messrs. Fisher and Tabor, at Plaisterers’ Hall. 
Messrs. Harwood and Marvin, at Dr. Jennings’s. 


Mr. John Chater. 
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1754 April 22 
April 29 
Oct. 28 
‘1755 Feb. 24 
May 20 
Oct. 1 
1756 Mar. 11 
May 31 
Oct. \ x 
1758 Jan. 9 
May 29 
June 19 
1759 Jan. 29 
Dec. 21 
1761 Mar. 20 
1762 Mar. 29 
June 22 
1765 Feb. 25 
1766 June 9 
1768 May 16 
May 30 
1769 June 26 
1770 Mar. 19 
Nov. 26 
Dec. 10 
1771 Jan. 14 
May 27 
1772 Mar, 16 
Nov. 30 
1773 Mar. 22 
1774 Apr. 18 
Ocey 


1775 April 24 
1776 April 27 
1778 Nov. 16 
1779 Mar. 29 
1780 May 22 
1781 May 14 

Nov. 19 
1783 May 12 
1784 April 12 


Messrs. Field and Bochin. 

Messrs. Carter and Toller. 

Mr. Porter at Plaisterers’ Hall. 

Mr. Wright. 

Mr. William Porter, 

Messrs. Cole and Field, at Dr. Guyse’s meeting. 

Messrs. Bacon and Bennett, at Dr. Guyse’s. 

Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Newton. 

Messrs Stafford and Wells. 

Messrs. Price and Cogan, at Dr. Guyse’s. 

Mr. George Booth. 

Mr. Alliston. 

Messrs. Bowzy and Hicks. 

Mr. Somerville. 

Messrs. Mayo, Saunders and Stevens. 

Mr. Bochin, student with Dr. Jennings. 

Messrs. Venner and Windle. 

Messrs. Case and Ingham, students at Mile End. 

Mr. John Winter, at Rev. Mr. Winter’s. 

Mr. James Watson and Mr. Nathanael Jennings. 

Messrs. Carvell, Orton, Wickens, and Merchant. 

Mr. Kello. 

Messrs. Stevens and Emerson. 

Mr. Jameson. 

Mr. John Fuller, of the Academy. 

Messrs. Thorowgood and Heytinstall. 

Mr. Sayer Walker. 

Mr. Hobbes, at Mr. Stafford’s meeting. 

Mr. Mordecai Andrews, 

Messrs. Webb and Barrett of the Academy. 

Messrs. Trotman and Stevenson, students at 
Homerton. 

Messrs. John Harvey and James Kello. 

Mr. Bennett and Mr. Harris, Homerton. 

Mr. William Bishop, Homerton. 

Messrs. Wise and Gayler. 

Messrs. Parry, Spencer, and Miller, Homerton. 

Mr. Richard Fry. 

Messrs. William Thorowgood and John Cox. 

Messrs. Harvey, Bull, and Eisdell. 

Messrs. Wells and Reynolds. 


The following is a list of the names of ministers occuring in Dr. 
Gibbons’ Diary as resident (and probably in each case holding 
charge) at a particular place at a specified date. It must be borne 
in mind that these names are of the Baptist and Presbyterian 
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denominations, as well as the Congregational. But our knowledge 
of the succession of pastors in some churches during the eighteentl 
century is so imperfect, that evidence like this sometimes affords < 


valuable link. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 
Artillery Street. - Edward Hitchin, ord. 23.11.50. 


Miles Lane. William Porter, ord. 7.7.56; William Forc 


follows ; Stephen Addington “ settled” 22.11.81. 


New Broad Street. John Stafford, ord, co-pastor with Dr 


Guyse, 11.5.58, 


Fetter Lane. James Webb, settled 24.5.58 (succeedec 


Rawlins) ; Dr. Benjamin Davies, settled 24.4.83. 
Nightingale Lane. Mayo, ord. 22.9.62. 


Little St. Helen’s. Thomas Prentice, ord. co-pastor with E 


Godwin, 1.2.64. 


Hanover Street. Rice Harris, ord. co-pastor with Dr. Earle 


28.5.66. 


Silver Street. Jacob Dalton, ord. 30.7.66; (John Chater 


ord. 24.6.58). 

Swallow Street. Dr. Trotter “settled” 10.1.70. 

Hare Court. Joseph Popplewell, ord. 20.2.71. 
Webb, ord. 15.2.75. 

Camomile Street. John Reynolds, ‘‘ separated” 2.3.74. 


Weigh House. Dr. Samuel Wilton died 4.4.78; Johr 


Clayton, ord. 25.11.78. 


Uxbridge. Edward Gibbons, ord. 8.8.53 ; died 21.12.60. 
Islington. Gawsell, ord, 2.8.61; Nathanael Jennings, ord 


4-69 


3.4.69. 
Hackney. Hunt occurs 7.6.50. Palmer, 24.7.82 ; again 83 
Wapping. Gordon “settled” 19.7.64. Noah Hill, ord 


58.12.71 5 /occuls £783. 
Stepney. Brewer occurs 4.8.51. 


Newington. Taylor occurs 26.1.66. Townsend occur: 


3.10.59. 
White Row, Spitalfields. Nathanael Trotman, ord. 3.4.75. 
Queen Street, Ratcliffe Cross. Benjamin Round, ord 


18.12.76. 

Crispin Street, Spitalfields. | Alexander Simpson, 
15.1.83. : 

Enfield. Sayer Walker, ord. 10.6.79. 


Other ordinations apparently in London are the following : 


Samuel Stennett, ord. 1.6.58. 
Mr. Conder, co-pastor with Mr. Hall, ord. 21.5.60. 
John Keilo, ord. (at Mile End ?) 9.4.71. 


William Bennett, co-pastor with Dr. Conder, ord. 27.5.78. 
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SURREY. 


Horseley Down. Joseph Pitts, ord. 1.7.61; occurs 1763; 
William Dunn, ord. 24.5.81. 

Deadman’s Place. James Watson “separated” 3.11.62; 
buried 26.7.83.. John Humphrys “set apart” 3.3.84. 

Godalming. Nehemiah Ring, ord. 17.4.65. 

Tooting. Dr. Miles died Feb. 1763 ; Samuel Wilton, ord. 
18.6.66 ; occurs 1771. 

Dorking. William Stuck, ord. 15.8.70. 

Kingston. Wightwick occurs 3.7.50 ; Metcalf occurs 18.4.65. 

Chertsey. Stantial occurs 18.4.65. 

Mortlake. Lowe occurs 19.10.75 ; again 1780. 

Rotherhithe. Townsend occurs 18.7.84. 


KENT. 


Gravesend. Wilcox, ord. 19.10.62. 
Maidstone. Jenkins occurs 7.4.52. 
Tunbridge. Shepherd occurs 25.4.56. 
Deal. William Gardner, ord. 13.9.69. 
Canterbury. Bennett occurs 10.9.56. 


Essex. 


Stanstead Mountfitchet. Thomas Impey, ord. 23.5.50. 

Saffron Walden. Elias Atkins, ord. 15.11.52 ; John Cooper, 
ord. 24.7.76. 

Chelmsford. Allen, ord. 7.10.56; Johnson occurs 20.9.64 ; 
again 1770 (Ebenezer Allen died April, 1758). 

Stratford. Carter, ord. 15.9.62. 

Little Baddow. Evan Jones, settled 20.9.64. 

Witham. Charles Case, ord. 15.10.67 ; occurs 1770. 

Rochford. Davies occurs 28.8.62 ; Samuel Andrews, ord. 
19.9.70 ; occurs 1782. 

Colchester. Scott occurs 25.7.51 ; Cornel occurs 15.11.52 ; 
Crisp occurs 19.9.70. 

Billericay. Philip Davies occurs 30.8.62. 

Dunmow. Beldam occurs 20.9.64. 

Dedham. Bingham occurs 26.5.65 ; (also in 1759). 

Braintree. . Davidson occurs 30.7.66; again 1770 (also 
¥2.5.57). 

Brentwood. Barber occurs 27.11.55. 

Castle Hedingham. Ford occurs 9.8.71. 

Coggershall. Andrews occurs 1.2.82. 

Newport. Bailey occurs 2.1.83. 

Malden. Wilmshurst occurs 31.8.83. 

Halstead. Field occurs 24.6.76. 

Littlebury. Pitchy occurs 11.8.57. 
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SUFFOLK. 

Ipswich. Notcutt occurs 28.7.51; again 1754; Scott occurs 
11.8.54 ; Gordon, ord. co-pastor with Notcutt 9.10.54 ; 
occurs 1761. 

Bury-St.-Edmunds. Saville occurs 3.4.52; Waldegrave 
occurs 3.8.83. 

Woodbridge. Cornel occurs 15.11.52; John Palmer, ord. 
16.8.59. 

Hadleigh. Toms occurs 24.8.83. 

Wattisheld. Harmer occurs 8.1.64. 

Debenham. Stanton occurs 3.6.53. 


NORFOLK. 
Yarmouth. Frost occurs 3.6.50. 
Norwich. Dr. Wood occurs 22.8.58. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Cambridge. Conder occurs 15.5.51; again 1754; Derby 
occurs 19.7.65; Saunders occurs 24.5.75; again 1782 
(ord. 13.10.68). , 

Melbourn. Cowper occurs 26.6.55 ; again 1771. 

Bottisham. Davies occurs 16.8.60. 

Burwell. Malden occurs 9.7.67 ; again in 1771. 

Linton. Curtis occurs 24.6.76. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Bishop’s Stortford. Angus occurs 12.5.51; again in 1769 
and 1776. 

Royston. Wills occurs (ordained) 27.7.58 ; occurs 1778. 

Braughing. Meeting opened 26.6.62 (Mr. Copperwheat, 
minister) ; Wandsworth was minister in 1758 (May 6). 

Ware. Lister occurs 1.4.60 ; Venner ord. 17.6.8. 

Hertford. Saunders occurs 8.6.59 ; buried 15.4,68. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Aylesbury. John Harris, ord. 22.10.77. 

Buckingham. Boughton occurs 11.3.52; again 1780. 

Chalfont St. Giles. Rees Price, ord, 6.6.70 ; occurs 1777. 

Beaconsfield. Davies occurs 13.10.56; Stevens occurs 
14-7.65 ; Derby occurs 8.7.78. 

Olney. Drake occurs 11.6.62 (building a meeting house). 

Newport Pagnell. Bull occurs 17.6.68 

Chesham. Spooner and Porter occur 22.10.77. 

Princes Risborough, Rees occurs 22.10.77, ° 

Marlow. Wheeler occurs 8.7.78. 


BERKSHIRE. 


Reading. Evan Jones occurs 20.9.63 ; Thomas Noon, ord. 
13.10.64 ; occurs 8.7.78, 
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Newbury. Marchant occurs 9.7.78. 

Maidenhead. George Ingham, ord. 9.7.78. 

Abingdon, Turner occurs 18.9.60 ; again 1764; Lake occurs 
11.5.83. 

Aston Tirrold. Holdsworth occurs 18.9.60; Parker, ord. 
14.6.64; Fuller occurs 15.3.78 ; again 1784. 


4) XFORDSHIRE. 


Witney. Blake occurs 18.7.52 ; Wills occurs 28.10.81. 
Henley. Samuel Brown, ord, 8.7.78 
Oxford. Hickes occurs 18,9.60. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Daventry. Caleb Ashworth occurs 19.8.50. 
Winnick. Hartley occurs 25.8.50, 

Kettering. Boyse occurs 29.3.52. 

Northampton, Gilbert occurs 12.12.53, 
Rothwell. Gregson occurs 18.6.58 ; again 1782. 
Peterborough. Thresher occurs 16,5.84. 
Potterspury. Good occurs 26,8,81. 

Welford. King occurs 26.7.72. 

Kilsby. Strange occurs 9.6.65. 


‘WaRWICKSHIRE. 
Birmingham. Wylde, ord. 23.8.50; occurs 1753. 
Coventry. Sympson occurs 28.7.65 ; Dalton occurs 12.7.75. 
Bedworth. Saunders occurs 30.7.65. 


‘STAFFORDSHIRE. 
West Bromwich. Humphreys occurs 28.4.82; Osborn 
occurs 10.10.84)" 
Walsall. Lucas occurs 5.11.75. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 
Market Harborough. Addington occurs 13.1.65 ; again 1772- 
Hinckley. Thomas Porter occurs 29.7.65,. 
Lutterworth. Grundy occurs 30.11.77. 

"WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Kidderminster. Fawcett occurs 13.3.03 ; again 1775. 
Pershore. Ash occurs 8.5.63. 

DERBYSHIRE. : 
Ilston (Ilkeston?) Gallard occurs 12.7.75. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Sutton-in-Ashfield. Wilson occurs 22.7.70; (previously 
1754) ; John Barrett, ord. 12.17.75 ; occurs 27.5.81. 
Nottingham. Plumbe occurs 7.1.75 ; again 1778; (Alliston 
occurs 10.8.60) ; Ingham occurs 21.9.83. 
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YORKSHIRE, 
Halifax. Knight occurs 7.7.64; Moore occurs 9.8.69. 
Bingley. Lily occurs 5.7.67. 
Rotherham, Thorpe occurs 12.7.75. 
Bridlington. Northend occurs 23.7.80. 
Shipton. Williams occurs 16.4.84. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Bedford. Simmonds occurs 28.8.67 ; Smith occurs 8.10.78. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Gloucester. Holden or Olding occurs 15.10.52; Ebeneze 
Cornell occurs 29.12.81. 
Nailsworth. John Marks Moffat, ord. 23.8.75 ; occurs 1780 
Bristol. Caleb Evans occurs 17.4.'74. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Frome. Davies occurs 4.12.77. 


DEVONSHIRE, 
Bideford. Lavington occurs 2.8.67. 
Honiton. Samuel Stevens occurs 4.8.80. 


DORSETSHIRE. 
Weymouth. Reader occurs 30.6.54. 
Poole. Ashburner occurs 2.5.76 ; again 1783. 
Blandford. Field occurs 4.4.77. 
WILTSHIRE. 
Bradford-on-Avon. Humphreys occurs 2.6.51 (seceded t 
the Establishment). 
Wilton. Gardiner occurs 14.6.64. 
Warminster, Dr. Daniel Fisher occurs 10.12.70 ; Jamesor 
occurs 23.8.72. 
Westbury. Bishop occurs 9.6.76. 
HAMPSHIRE, 
Gosport. Williams occurs 14.6.64. 
Newport, I.W. Elias Atkins, ord. 10.7.60 ; occurs 1'765. 
Romsey. Dr. Samuel occurs 8.10.65. 
Winchester. Boreman occurs 8.10.65. 
Ringwood. Wright occurs 8.10.65 ; Crisp occurs 22.8.79. 
Portsmouth. Meadows occurs 3.5.68. 
Southampton, William Kingsbury, ord, 8.10.65 ; occur 


1784. 
W. H. SuMMeEnrs. 
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See Vol. ii., pp. 272-81. 


tor’s office, of a “missing” bundle of MSS. 

and parchment documents of the seventeenth 
century, it is now possible to extend Note K on 
page 279 of Vol. ii. of these Transactions (1906). 
Nor is it inappropriate to publish this further 
history contemporaneously with the celebration 
by the present pastor (the Rev. John William 
Atkinson) of the fortieth anniversary of his settle- 
ment. His prolonged charge is the third pastorate 
of commendable continuance in connection with 
the main church or its tributary during a century 
and a half, the others being that of Thomas Towle, 
pastor from 1748 to 1806, and that of Richard 
Saunders, pastor from 1816 to 1869. The foundation 
of the church must be traced to Henry Burton and 
his friends. The life of Henry Burton, M.A., (1578- 
1648) of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and St. 
Matthew’s, Friday Street, is fully set out in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. It is not clear, 
however, if the biographer (Mr. Alexander Gordon) 
was able to refer to Henry Burton’s will, which is 
cluded in the bundle referred to above. This 
document was witnessed on 4th of December, 1647, 
the testator being described as “ preacher of God's 
Word” ; he died early in the next month at 
Stratford-by-Bow, close to where the present 
church (Latimer) is situated. Two “items” may 
oe cited :— : 


() "tors to the recent production, from a solici- 
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‘““T give to the congregation whereof I am pastor ffive pounc 
to be spent uppon a supper for them, and I give to the poor « 
the said congregation tenne pounds to be distributed accordin 
to the discretion of the deacon’s, respecting each one’s nece: 
sity.” 

xy do give, devise and bequeath all my lands, tenements an 
hereditaments in Upper Harvard in the parish of Sunbury i 
the county of Middlesex and Shepperton” to his wife for lif 
remainder to his son. 


The son, Henry Burton, merchant (ob. 1670 
mortgages his interest in 1651 to Matthew Kenrick 
citizen and fishmonger (ob. 1669), who was one o 
the three witnesses of the testamentary signaturs 
Henry Burton, the son, also received £200 unde 
the above will. 

Sarah Burton was the second wife of the divine 
and was a sister of Richard Manning, apothecar: 
and citizen. She died while staying with he 
brother at Hast Sheen in 1678; she had lived a 
Aldermanbury. She made her will in March 
1675, making a mark as her signature. Sh 
devised the already charged estate to her brothe1 
in preference to her grandson, Henry Burton th 
third. Richard Manning demands possession 01 
behalf of Sarah Burton in 1677. At this time th 
estate produced twenty pounds yearly, and wa 
thirty-five acres in extent, William Layton bein; 
the tenant. It is of interest to note that tae 
(p. 223) says :— 


“There was in this parish [i.e. Shepperton 1650] a farr 
called Halford (in the occupation of William Westbrook), th 
tithes of which were worth £20 per annum, out of which sis 
teen shillings only was paid to the rector.” 


Was this the estate under discussion ? 

In December, 1680, Richard Manning made hi 
will, therein declaring a private trust in the fol 
lowing words :— 
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dated 20th October, 1651, subject and charged as 
therein mentioned.” The indenture above referred 
to probably coincides with the formation of the 
church under the patronage of Sarah Burton, relict 
of Henry Burton, “preacher of God’s Word,’ and 
probably also the widow was thus executing hei 
late husband’s desire. Can the Free Churches boast 
of an earlier benefaction than that whose early 
history is outlined above ? 


STANLEY B. ATKINSON. 


Early Nonconformist Academies 
III 


in due historical sequence, according to the 
date of their origin; nor always to decide 


” 


i is not easy to arrange the provincial academies 


vhether the term “academy” is applied with 
trict propriety, since in some cases instruction 
nay have been given singly to a succession of 
yupils. On the whole precedence may be fairly 
‘iven to the Puritan confessors who taught at 
JOVENTRY. 

The original Presbyterian church at Coventry, 
‘The Great Meeting,” had at first as joint pastors 
wo ejected ministers, Dr. Bryan and Dr. Grew, 
oth of whom are said to have trained young men 
or the Gospel ministry.. They were followed by 
, third, Mr. Shewell, who conducted a regular 
cademy, which continued to the end of the 
entury. 

John Bryan, D.D., was probably of Cambridge, 
8 Wood does not name him among Oxford writers. 
Ve first hear of him as minister at Barford, near 
Varwick ; whence he removed in 1644 to Trinity 
hurch, Coventry. He is described as “the ac- 
juaintance and friend of all the pious people in 
is own and the neighbouring counties”; and 
alamy says: “many came forth from his house 
nto the ministry,” but does not make it clear 
vhether this was before or after the Ejectment, 
either are the names of any of his pupils indi- 
ated. By one account he “practised lay con- 
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formity after his ejectment,”’ which may mean 
only that he occasionally worshipped in the church 
where he formerly ministered. At any rate he 
appears to have collaborated with Dr. Grew ; and 
they both ‘instructed the people privately "from 
house to house, until they were driven from the 
city” by the Five Mile Act. Dr. Bryan died on 
4th March, 1675. He had three sons, all ejected 
ministers: John, from St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury ; 
Samuel, from Allesley, Warwickshire ; and Noah. 
from Stafford. 
His published works are: 


A Harvest Sermon on Fob v. 25. 
A sermon entitled The Virtuous Daughter. 


A discourse on The Probable Sin causing the Great Fudgment yee 
December, 1647 ; and 


A course of eight sermons entitled Dwelling with God the Interest ana 
Duty of Believers. 


Obadiah Grew, D.D., was born at Atherstone in 
November, 1607, and admitted to Balliol College. 
Oxford, in 1624. He was ordained by Bishor 
Wright in 1635, and was minister of St. Michael’s 
Coventry, at the outbreak of the Civil War. On 
learning the intention of the army officers tc 
proceed to extremities with Charles 1st, he is said 
to have addressed a personal remonstrance tc 
Cromwell on the subject. On 10th October, 1651 
he took the degrees of B.D. and D.D., “ by accumu. 
lation,’ and in 1654 was assistant to the Com. 
mission for Hjecting Scandalous Ministers. On the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity, Bishop Hackett 
strongly urged him to conform, and offered him a 
month’s grace for consideration, an offer which he 
promptly declined. When driven from the city he 
was accustomed to dictate a weekly sermon tc 
several shorthand writers, so that it could be reac 
in several small meetings, perhaps 20 altogether 
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hus evading the Conventicle Act. As soon as he 
sould safely return he preached in public, and in 
1672 obtained a licence under the Indulgence. 
from this time “he added to his ministerial 
abours the care of training up young men for the 
ministry ; a work for which his superior abilities. 
sminently qualified him.” Whether Dr. Bryan 
was associated with him in this work is not stated ;. 
nor have we the names of any of his pupils except 
Samuel Pomfret. On the renewal of persecution 
n 1682 he was imprisoned for six months in the 
sity gaol, to which, he said, “‘ he was better recon- 
siled because Saunders, Glover, and others of the 
martyrs had lain there in the days of Queen 
Mary.” On his release he was compelled to leave 
the city ; and, being blind, resumed the practice of 
lictating sermons to be multiplied by shorthand 
writers. When liberty was restored he renewed 
his public ministry, and preached until a month 
before his death, when his voice completely failed. 
He died 22nd October, 1689, aged 83, and was 
buried in the chancel of St. Michael’s. 
His published works are: 


4 Sinner’s. Fustification by Christ and Meditations on the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son. 


The celebrated physician, Dr. Nehemiah Grew,, 
was his son. 

On the death of Dr. Bryan in 1675 his brother, 
the Rev. Gervase Bryan, ejected from Old Swin- 
ford, Worcestershire, became colleague with Dr. 
Grew, but there is no mention of his engaging in 
tuition. When Dr. Grew died, Mr. Bryan found a 
new colleague in the person of the Rev. Thos. 
Shewell, M.A. He was born at Coventry, educated 
at Cambridge, and for several years was minister 
at Lenham, Kent. When ejected he kept a private 
school in the neighbouring village of Leeds; 
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whence he returned to his birthplace in 1689. 
Whatever tuition had been given by Dr. Bryan 
and Dr. Grew must have been private; but Mr. 
Shewell at once commenced a regular academy, 
which may be regarded as in some sense carrying 
on their tutorial tradition. It was not long con- 
tinued under his management, for he died sud- 
denly of apoplexy, on 19th January, 1693. 

Before this event Mr. G. Bryan had been called 
to rest; and the Rev. William Tong was associated 
with Mr, Shewell both as pastor and tutor. He 
was born at Eccles, near Manchester, in 1662; and 
in early life proposed to adopt the profession of the 
law. He received some instruction in the academy 
at Sheriff Hales; but deciding on the Christian 
ministry he entered with Mr. Frankland at Nat- 
land in March, 1681. He began to preach in 1685, 
and two years later supplied at Chester previous 
to the settlement there of Matthew Henry. About 
the close of 1687 he was called to the pastoral 
office at Knutsford, where he remained a little 
over two years. In 1690 he accepted an invitation 
to Coventry, where his labours were abundantly 
fruitful, not only in the city but in several neigh- 
bouring villages. We have no list of his pupils; 
but merely find it recorded that ‘“ he was instru- 
mental in training up several persons who were 
great blessings to the Church of Christ, as well as 
others who made a considerable figure in other 
professions.” He spent nearly thirteen years in 
Coventry ; but in 1702 removed to London, where 
for twenty-five years he ministered at Salters’ 
Hall, dying at the age of sixty-five, on 21st March, 
1727. He is. best remembered as the friend and 
biographer of Matthew Henry; of whose un- 
finished commentary he completed the sections on 
Hebrews and the Revelation. He also took an 
active part in the Arian controversy, writing a 
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vigorous defence of the orthodox doctrine con- 
cerning the Trinity. 

_Mr. Tong’s colleague at Coventry, after the death 
of Mr. Shewell, was Dr. Joshua Oldfield. He was 
born in 1656 at Carsington, Derbyshire, where his 
father was minister, and whence he was ejected 
for nonconformity. Young Oldfield studied at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge; but quitted without 
taking a degree, as he could not conscientiously 
make the required subscription. He was after- 
wards tutor to the son of Paul Foley, Esq., who 
became Speaker of the House of Commons after 
the Revolution. His first ministerial charge was 
a co-pastorate in Leather Lane, London ; from 1686 
to 1691 he was pastor at Tooting, then for a year 
or two at Oxford, and came to Coventry in 1693. 
He was soon actively engaged in tutorial as well 
as pastoral work, and ere long was made to feel 
that, notwithstanding the Revolution, the spirit of 
persecution was not exorcised. On a charge of 
illegally instructing youth he was cited to appear 
in the ecclesiastical court at Coventry on 14th 
October, 1697, presumably for disregarding the 
(7th canon. At the cost of much trouble and 
expense he got the matter transferred to the King’s 
Bench, where at length the prosecution was drop- 
ped, not until King William had intimated that 
he was not pleased with such prosecutions. The 
academy had now gained considerable reputation ; 
but in 1700 Dr. Oldfield removed to a church in 
Maid Lane, Southwark; where he ministered 
until his death, at the age of seventy-three, on 8th 
November, 1729. Mr. Tong also removing to Lon- 
don in 1702, the Coventry academy came to an end. 

Dr. Oldfield (who received his diploma of D.D. 
from Edinburgh after leaving Coventry) was 
among the “non-subscribers” in the Salters’ Hall 
controversy. 
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His published works, beside a few sermons, 
are >—— 
An Essay on Reason and A Brief, Practical, and Pacific Discourse of 


God ; and of the Father, Son, and Spirit; and of our Concern 
with Then. 


Another academy, which existed only for a short 
time, and of which the very location is uncertain, 
demands mention on account of the literary emi- 
nence of its tutor. Henry Hickman, B.D., was a 
native of Worcestershire, he studied at Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge, and removed thence to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, of which he was fellow. He was 
a popular preacher, both in the University and at 
Brackley, Northants, of which by one account he 
was vicar. He is described as “a smart disputant, 
and a man of excellent general learning.” Being 
deprived of his fellowship after the Restoration 
he went over to Holland, and there in 1664 pub- 
lished his Latin Apology for the Ministers in Kng- 
land vulgarly called Nonconformisis. Returning to 
England, he took a house “in a retired situation 
near STOURBRIDGE, in his native county. Here he 
opened a private seminary to read lectures in logic 
and philosophy.” He is said to have preached at 
Stourbridge occasionally. Afterwards, about 1675, 
he returned to Holland, and became minister of an 
English congregation at Leyden. He lived to a 
good old age, and died at Utrecht, in September, 
169 

His works, beside the Latin Apology above 
mentioned, are the following: 

A Fustification of the Fathers and Schoolmen, 1659. 

Laudensium Apostasia. 

Bonasus Vapulans, or Some Castigations given to Mr. Sohn Durell, 1672. 

Historia Quinquarticularis E:z varliculaia ; Animadversions on Dr. 
Heylyn’s History, 1673. 


Speculum Sherlockianum, or a Looking-glass in which the Admirers of 
Dr. Sherlock may Behold the Man, 1676. 
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he Nonconformists Vindicated from the Abuses put upon them by Mr. 
Durell and Mr. Scrivener, 1679. 

he Danger of the House of Feasting, a Discourse on Eccles. vii. 2. 

oncio re aa Origine, ad Acad. Oxon : adjicitur brevis refutatio 
Tilent, 

he Believers Duty toward the Spirit, and the Spiril’s Office toward 
Believers. (Posthumous) 1700. 

Mr. Hickman left one son, who was a dissenting 
ninister, and a man of considerable wealth. He 
ounded a fortnightly lecture and a charity school 
t Cradley, and left legacies to six or eight con- 
regations in Worcestershire. 

Of Mr. Hickman’s pupils we only have the 
ames of two: the Rev. Thos. Cotton, M.A., (who 
fterwards studied with Frankland, and at Hdin- 
yurgh), minister successively at Hoxton, Ware, 
nd St. Giles’s in the Fields, died 1730; and the 
fev. John Ball, M.D., (who studied afterwards at 
Jtrecht), minister for many years at Honiton, 
where he died in 1745 aged ninety-one. 


Another small academy, about which we have . 
rery little information, was at TUBNEY, a hamlet 
n Berkshire, about four miles west of Abingdon. 
[The Rev. Henry Langley, D.D., of Pembroke Col- 
ege, Oxford, was appointed master of the college 
yy an ordinance of Parliament in 1647, and the 
ollowing year canon of Christ Church. He was 
leprived of both these preferments at the Restora- 
ion. So cordially was he hated by the roystering 
savaliers that there is a story that one of the party 
same to Oxford expressly to see him ejected, and 
promised to give a piece of plate to the college to 
celebrate the event; but was suddenly taken ill, 
and died before he could leave the city. 

On his ejectment Dr. Langley retired to Tubney ; 
being a native of Abingdon, in which town he had 
held a lectureship. He received pupils in his 
house, and was reported to Sheldon as “a dan- 
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gerous person” who “keepes conventicles there. 
A wood, and a lonely spot near the Thames calle: 
‘¢ Saint- hill, ” are said to have been the meeting 
places in times of persecution. Under the Indul 
gence Dr. Langley was licensed as a Presbyteria: 
to preach in his own house; and is said to hav 
preached privately in Abingdon, when opportunit; 
served. He died on 10th September, 1679. Of hi 
pupils, the only one whose name has come dow) 
to us is Mr. James Waters of Uxbridge; whos 
daughter was the wife of John Mason of Dorking 
author of the long popular treatise: Mason on Sel 
Knowledge. 


Thompson’s List of Conventicles in 1683 


reference to the List of London Conven- 

ticles on pp. 364-6 of Transactions, Vol. 
IT, from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Whitley, secre- 
ary of the Baptist Historical Society. 

This list is neither accurate nor complete, as is 
nly natural when drawn up by anenemy. With 
he help of the licences in 1672 and of the de- 
ominational records in 1689, some light can be 
hrown on the whereabouts of conventicles in 
683 ; and another list of Thompson’s drawn up 
lso in this year affords a further glimmer. A 
sw notes are here given as to the Baptist meetings ; 
ll are referred to by number. 


: i E have been favoured with the following, in 


3. Bishopsgate Street Without, Devonshire Buildings, is classi- 
fied as Independent. But it seems probable that Thompson 
was referring to the Devonshire Square Baptist meeting, 
under Kiffin, which was too important to be easily over- 
looked. 

4. Meeting-House Alley, near Bishopsgate church, is easily 
identified, by the name Griffis, with the General Baptist 
church meeting in Dunning’s Alley, which joined Bishops- 
gate to Moorfields. The pastor is well known as being con- 
stantly in prison. The church was extinct by 1729. 

5. A meeting-house in Petit France, though classed as Inde- 
pendent, is -probably the house which Edward Harrison 
licensed in 1672 for Baptist worship, to shelter a church 
sprung from Jacob’s church of 1616, which in 1727 re-united 
with its cousin church at Devonshire Square. In 1682 the 
Baptists were excluded from the building, as appears by a 
minute of May 27th in their church book, quoted by Ivimey, 
III, 333. It is, therefore, not surprising that the names of 
the pastors, William Collins and Nehemiah Cox, are not 
recorded here. 


D 
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5. The Pinmakers’ Hall, near Broad Street, is set down < 
serving only the Presbyterian faction. This is much le: 
than the whole truth. The building was leased on behalf « 
Anthony Palmer, M.A., once rector of Bourton-on-th 
Water. He was a Congregationalist, according to Calam 
and Palmer, but had some leanings to Baptist principle 
and the churches at Bourton and at Pinners’ Hall bot 
admitted Baptists and Congregationalists on equal term 
His assistant was George Fownes, M.A., a Baptist, wh 
passed hence to Broadmead, Bristol. They were succeede 
here in 1678 by Richard Wavel, B.A., who was not a Ba 
tist, but was hardly a Presbyterian. On Tuesdays a lectu 
was delivered here, and four of the six lecturers wet 
Presbyterian, a fact which accounts for the classificatio 
here. There was yet a third congregation habitual. 
assembling here, the Seventh Day Baptists, under Franc 
Bampfield, who met on Saturday. In this persecution « 
1683 Bampfield was thrown into Newgate along wit 
Griffith of Dunning’s Alley and Hercules Collins of Wappin 

g. White’s Alley is credited with an Independent congregatio: 
This is probably the Baptist congregation which in 167 
applied to have John Martin’s house licensed, and w: 
refused. About 1681 Jonathan Jennings had brought 
second depleted church to unite, and so built up one of tt 
strongest of the General Baptist causes. 

13. Paul’s Alley is returned correctly. . The church endured ti 
1777. It was of the General type, but was not in the inn 
circle of the six endowed churches, upholding the s: 
principles of Hebrews vi. 

23 and 24. Wilson says that an Independent congregation m 
at High Hall till 1683, and was then succeeded by a Baptis 
under Dr. William Russell, which had been meeting els 
where. Possibly the ‘‘Cow lane, in a schoolhouse,” m<z 
represent the latter before its moving into the more state 
premises. 

30. Broken Wharf, George Yard, was the home of Hanser 
Knowles’ famous church till 1691. 

32. Joiners’ Hall, near Dowgate, is mentioned as housing 2 
Independent church. But from 1679 onwards this he 
accommodated the important Baptist church under Jol: 
Harris, which was one of seven convening the gre 
meeting of 1689; nor did Wilson know of any other churc 
worshipping here. 

33. Chequer Yard on Dowgate Hill is mentioned in connectic 
with the “ Anabaptist faction.” In another list put forth t 
Thompson this year, perhaps a draft of this pamphle 
appears Ayner’s Yard on Dowgate Hill, for the Anabaptist 
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It is difficult to say what building is intended: Plumbers’ 
hall stood in the Chequer Yard, but we have no knowledge 
of any congregation which habitually used this. Tallow 
Chandlers’ hall was hard by, but was not used by Baptists till 
1690, when the cessation of persecution emboldened them to 
hire this handsome building. The exact premises therefore 
are doubtful. Nor is it clear what congregation is meant ; 
we know nothing of any other Baptist church worshipping 
in this locality. 

St. Martin’s Hill, near Crooked Lane, may be the place 
where Dr. du Veil ministered to his Baptist church. 

In this way we can account for all the Baptist churches 
which met within the city and liberties ; though the descrip- 
tion is so meagre that only two preachers are named, and so 
misleading that some are set down as Independent, yet the 
informers would have little trouble in laying their hand on 
practically all the Baptist churches within the walls. For 
the out parts of Middlesex and Westminster the list is 
vaguer. 

The meeting near Shadwell church was that in Old Gravel 
Lane, Johnson’s Street, Wapping. It dated from 1616 under 
Henry Jacob, or from about 1633 when Spilsbury impressed 
on several members a Baptist stamp. Since 1677 Hercules 
Collins had been its pastor. 

A meeting is reported in a carpenter’s yard near the 
Hermitage. This may be Isaac Lamb’s General Baptist 
church at Penington Street, Wapping, which at some time 
unknown moved on to Virginia Street, Ratcliffe Highway. 
Or it may less probably be the germ of what became the 
church at Church Lane, Limehouse, with Leonard Harrison 
as pastor in 1689. 

The mention of Looking-glass Alley in West Smithfield seems 
to be a misprint. West Smithfield was within the city, and 
East Smithfield must be meant. In 1672 Samuel Loveday 
and Randal Roper had licensed a house in East Smithfield, 
used exclusively for worship, and this is obviously the same 
place. The alley seems to have run from Lambert Street to 
Rupert Street in Goodman’s Fields, and the church is 
mentioned by all these names at various times. It was one 
of the leading General Baptist or Six Principle Poe ee 
Samuel Loveday was still the pastor in 1683. 

Windford Street is rather perplexing, for the name- has 
vanished, and only the entries before and after give any, clue 
to the locality, as perhaps being near Spitalfields. In this 
district was the oldest General Baptist church, brought over 
from Amsterdam by Helwys and Morton ; in 1612 the former 
dedicated a little book to King James _ from “ Spittlefeild, 
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neare London.” Later on this church became well known as 
at Mill Yard, Ragfair; but its home at this period i: 
uncertain. 

The following Baptist churches had escaped the notice o: 
the compiler :—(1) The General Baptist church meeting ir 
Glass-house Yard, Pickax Street, Goswell Road. While it: 
early story is obscure, it was esteemed an old church in 1681 
(2) A church gathered by Colonel Henry D’Anvers, wor 
shipping near Aldgate, and in 1689 presided over by 
Edward Man at Houndsditch. 

The third group consists of Conventicles in Southwarl 
and County of Surrey, within the Bill of Mortality. 

Little Maze Pond is probably the famous church under Ben 
jamin Keach. Originally this was a General Baptist church 
meeting in Tooley Street, but Keach was converted b: 
Kiffin to Calvinistic views, and about 1672 he and those wh 
changed their views built in Horsleydown, at the corner o 
Storey Lane and Gravel Yard Passage, near the Maze. 

Horse-ly-Down, Free School Street, may perhaps represen 
the church meeting at the Three Cranes, under Thoma 
Wilcox. He died in 1687, and the congregation—whicl 
was but small—seems to have disappeared as a separat 
body. There was, however, another church somewhere i: 
this locality, for James Jones in 1672 applied for a licence i 
Southwark. 

A singular blunder has occurred here in the printing, and w 
can only conjecture what the compiler meant. Did he kno\ 
of a congregation in Horse-ly-Down with two preacher: 
Mullinar’ and Wheeler? We do know of a family calle 
Mulliner which gave two members to the General Bapti: 
churches in London, George being in Southwatk about 173: 
But the entry here is too obscure to reason from. 

New Shad Thames is plainly identified as the church unde 
John Clayton, which migrated in a few years to the barg: 
house at Dockhead, thence to Fair Street, and after a sho! 
visit to the city, settled at Deptford. 

Winchester Park, near Lownands Pond, was a branch ¢ 
Clayton’s church, known later as Duke Street or Park. Th 
building passed into private hands in 1800, and the churc 
built on Gravel Lane then removed to Great Suffolk Stre: 
under the auspices of the New Connexion, and thence 1 
Borougl: Road. 

Reviewing the whole list, it seems to have been drawn u 
with more accuracy than might have been expected, an 
may well have served the constables to break up the meeting 


» “Millenar’’ in tele fe) 8 list is, I think, not the name of a preacher, but a contracti 
for ‘‘ Millennarians.’’—[Ep.] 
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Yet hardly one of these churches was persecuted out of 
existence. On the other hand, most of them succumbed to 
the insidious influences of the next century. Kiffin’s church 
and Cox’s reunited, and their traditions are upheld at Stoke 
Newington. ‘Their sister church of Wapping still lingers 
‘with two score members in Whitechapel, and not far away 
Loveday’s church of Looking-glass Alley is fighting bravely 
in Commercial Road, East. The Seventh Day church from 
Mill Yard still worships every Saturday in Canonbury under 
the guidance of acolonel. Across the river, from Keach’s 
church have sprung Maze Pond in the Old Kent Road, and 
the Tabernacle at Newington, while Borough Road repre- 
‘sents the Park church last on the list. If any others still 
exist, they have passed over the horizon to Antinomianism 


or Unitarianism, andare not exerting any evangelicalinfluence 
to-day. 


W. T. WHITLEY. 


Assignment of Pews in the Eighteenth Century 


HE following documents relating to tk 
meeting-house at Bocking, Essex, have bee 
furnished by R. W. Dixon, -Esq., of Sand: 

Heath. \They are partly in print and partly i 
MS., and are interesting as illustrating the financis 
methods of the day. The small capitals represer 
MS. 


(1) 

Memorandum, That Mr. RicHarp Amis hath THREE Places 
seats in the Pew BELOW Stairs numbred 23 which is to remain 
the faid RicHarD Amis and uis Heirs for fo long as HE or th 
Shall continue Hearers in this Meelting-House. Subject neve 
thelefs, to the several Limitations agreed upon on the Eleven 
Day of August, Anno Dom. 1707. 

S. DALE 

SaM. HENSMAN 

WILL. WINDELL 
[Not Dated] Tuo. BROWNE 

JOHN LIVERMORE 


(11) 

30°F JuNE 1789 

Memorandum, That Mr. Roxwr. Dixon hath two Places | 

Seats in the Pew BELOW stairs numbered 42 which is to rema 

to the said persons, servants for Life only, or fo long as # 

continue a Hearer in this Meeting-house. Subject, nevertheless, 

the feveral limitations agreed upon from Time to Time by tl 
Feoffees, & PAYING 3°? YEARLY FOR SWEEPING. 


Jos. SAVILE 
JoHN Tabor 

fy B20. Oe T. W. SavILi 
SaML. WATKINSON 
TuHos. PASFIELD 


The Cause of Independency in Tavistock (Devon) 
1661—1796 


an Independent church the history of which is full of interest. 
A portion of that history is here set down in outline. 

Thomas Larkham was born at Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, in 
hetyear 1601. He was educated at the University of Cambridge, 
aking his B.A. degree at the age,of 19, and his M.A. degree some 
our or five years'later. He became vicar of Tavistock in the fol- 
owing way. The living was in the hands of the Earl of Bedford, 
who, upon its becoming vacant, promised to present it to any 
ninister whom the inhabitants should see fit to select. Their 
thoice was Mr. Larkham, who is described as an “eloquent and 
houghtful preacher.” Previous to his election Larkham was 
shaplain to Sir Hardress Waller’s regiment, which quartered for 
ome time in Tavistock. It is probable that he preached to the 
yeople, with the result that when they had an opportunity. of 
electing a minister their choice fell upon him. 

For a while he laboured in the parish with much acceptance snd 
uccess, and then troubles began to crowd thick and fast into his 
ife. Some of the parishioners began to deprive him of pecuniary 
upport. In his diary he says: “Out of Lamerton, £27 I5s. is 
cept from me by the iniquity of some.” The Rev. John Howe, of 
Torrington, also thought it his duty to preach against him from his 
Larkham’s) own pulpit in Tavistock. In a sermon preached by 
uarkham this passage had occurred: ‘The prayer of Jesus: ‘ Let 
his cup pass from me,’ was not spoken in faith but in fear, and, 
herefore, was not a desire of grace, but of nature; yet is as void 
yf sin as ever any action of Christ’s was that ever He did; for 
hough He was made man in all things like other men, yet was He 
nade void of sin.” Howe regarded that passage as rank heresy, 
ind reported that Larkham had said that: “ Christ had not a jot of 
srace when He made that prayer.” This led to the straining of 
he bonds of friendship between the two men. On the Sunday 
ollowing that on which Howe preached, Larkham occupied his 
ywn pulpit and took up the subject and sought to justify himself. 
\fter the sermon a conference was held in the church, followed by 
. private conference of the ministers, the result being that they 
‘parted lovingly.” There were others in the parish who at that 


& the beautiful little town of Tavistock (South Devon) there is 
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time gave the vicar a great deal of trouble, especially a Mr. Watts 
(founder of the Watts’ Charity), who published, in conjunction 
with others, a number of pamphlets full of “slanders, calumnies, 
and false accusations, and were written in extreme malice and 
revenge and wrath of pride.” Those pamphlets were regretted by 
Watts in his later years, but they afford clear proof of the existence 
in the parish of a strong feeling against the vicar ; so strong did it 
become that on one occasion an effort was made by a Royalist 
trooper named Hawkesworth to keep the doors of the parish 
church locked against him. 

In 1660 Charles II came back to the throne, and when in 
February Monk entered Parliament, Tavistock was en féle; bells 
were set a-ringing and bonfires blazing ; Watts (he of the scurrilous 
pamphlets) and others declared that it was ‘‘the most blessed news 
that ever came to Tavistock.” It soon became evident that a 
great effort would be made to get the vicar removed. The 
restoration of Charles was reported on March 25th. On July 2oth 
Larkham received definite news of an attempt to oust him from 
the living. In October he received a warrant charging him to 
appear before the justices. _ He appeared before them on October 
1gth, and was bound over to the assize. Appearing before the 
assize his case was again adjourned and he was ordered to appear 
on the 26th, but between the 19th and 26th there came a request 
from the Earl of Bedford that he should resign the living and thus 
save himself the pain of being expelled by royal authority. To 
this request Larkham yielded, but was allowed to preach once 
more in the old church. The entry in his diary is as follows: 
“The Lord’s day, October 21st, I left mine employment of 
preaching in fear and upon demand of the patron.” 

His troubles were not yet at an end. Imprisonment and perse- 
cution had yet to be endured. For a while he found it necessary 
to leave the town. He went away to Cumberland where his son 
lived. Returning to Tavistock he entered into a business partner- 
ship with one John County, apothecary. The passing of the Five 
Mile Act, however, drove him away from the town and from his 
business. He went into Cornwall and from there probably paid 
flying visits to his old home. After two years he returned finally 
to Tavistock, though he still found it necessary to be careful about 
appearing in public. 

Notwithstanding all that happened during those troublous years 
we find that a number of people remained true and loyal to their 
old minister. The result was that they formed themselves into a 
society, and, according to local tradition, the Countess of Bedford 
prevailed upon the earl to grant them a part of the old Tavistock 
Abbey to worship in. The part granted to them by the earl was 
the “great hall” of the abbey, and not “the refectory” as is 
generally supposed. The refectory probably stood where the 
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all room of the Bedford hotel now stands. The “ great hall” 
ranted by the earl to the followers of Larkham is still a 
Jonconformist place of worship (Unitarian), and is known as “the 
.bbey chapel.” 

Of this church worshipping God in a part of the old abbey under 
he very shadow of the parish church, Larkham was minister until 
he year 1669, when he died, A base attempt was made to prevent 
is burial in the parish church ; not only did his enemies wish to 
ject him from the church whilst living, they would also, if 
ossible, prevent his dust from being laid to rest therein. 
lappily the steward of the earl interfered, and Larkham’s body 
vas laid to rest in the “ part of the chancel which belonged to that 
oble family.” 

In the ministry at the Abbey chapel Mr. Larkham was succeeded 
y two other ejected ministers: first by the Rev. W. Pearce, who 
yas ejected from the Dumford living, Devon. Mr. Pearce was 
uinister at the Abbey chapel for nineteen years; he afterwards 
rent to Ashburton, and helped to establish Nonconformity in that 
own. The Rev. Henry Flamank succeeded Mr. Pearce. Mr. 
‘lamank was ejected from the living of Lanivet, Cornwall. He 
ied in the year 1692, having ministered to God’s people in 
‘avistock for four years. It is interesting to note that Mrs. Green- 
eld, a member of the Tavistock Congregational church to-day, 
yhose husband was for many years the secretary of the church, 
nd whose friendship the writer is still privileged to have, is a 
irect descendant of Mr. Flamank. Following Mr. Flamank the | 
hurch was served by the following ministers : 


The Rev. Jacob Sandercock for 41 years. 
The Rev. Peter Jillard for 11 years. 

“ The Rev. Samuel Merivale for 16 years. 
The Rev. Bernard Dowdell for Io years. 
The Rev. Theophilus Edwards for 22 years. 


Samuel Merivale, who is mentioned above, was educated by Dr. 
Joddridge. After leaving Tavistock he became divinity tutor at 
lew College, Exeter. 

Down to the year 1794 there was one united church worshipping 
1 the Abbey chapel ; but in that year a separation took place. 
ertain families left the Abbey chapel and formed what is now 
nown as the Congregational church worshipping in Brook Street. 
he separation was caused by theological differences. During the 
3th century a wave of Arianism swept over the west, and amongst 
1¢ churches touched by it was the church at Tavistock. When 
le minister of the Abbey chapel openly taught the doctrines of 
rius, and when it was known that he was being supported by a 
umber of the church members, there were those who felt it their 
uty to withdraw. ‘The part that remained has developed into the 
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modern Unitarian church which still worships in the old Abb 
chapel. The seceding party formed themselves into a new churc 
and built a chapel in what is now known as “ Bedford Square,”’ ar 
in 1796 they invited the Rev. William Rooker to become the 
minister. Mr. Rooker accepted the call, and for fifty years | 
laboured for God and man in the Gospel. The story of h 
ministry in Tavistock was told in the Evangelical Magazine 
August, 1852, and even to this day his name is held in honour 
and loving remembrance in the church and in the town. 


T. KINGDOM. 


The Ancient Meeting-House at Ravenstonedale 


HE following notes will supplement the accounts of Raven- 
stonedale Nonconformity given by the late Rev. Bryan Dale 
and the Rev. T. G. Crippen (Cong. Hist. Soc. Trans. iii, 91) 
and by the Rev. J. H. Colligan (zbid. iii, 217). 

Grants were made by the Presbyterian fund to the following 
ministers at Ravenstonedale, or Russendale as it is usually called : 
Timothy Punshon, 1690-1693, and James Mitchell, 1704-1711. In 
June 1713 the pulpit was vacant. In October 1715 Caleb Kotheram 
was minister, and the grant was ordered to be paid to him when he 
had served twelve months. By July 1716 Rotherham had removed 
to Kendal and James Malleson had succeeded him at Russendale. 
He continued to receive the grant until 1722. As he is stated to 
have been at Howden in 1718, it is just possible that his name con- 
tinued in the lists in error, but the managers of the fund seem to 
have been careful to prevent that kind of thing. No further grants 
appear to have been made until 1736, when James Richie (or 
Ritchie) was minister. He occurs annually to 1742. Grants were 
made to John Hardy from midsummer, 1743, to Samuel Lowthion 
from midsummer, 1744, and to John Blackburn from midsummer, 
1745. The grants were continued at least to 1751, but Blackburn 
is the last minister named: 

It is evident from these dates that Punshon had left Ravenstone- 
dale long before 1712. James Mitchell, one of Frankland’s pupils, 
was evidently minister on 24th August, 1697, when he was married 
in the meeting-house at Ravenstonedale, and he was buried at. 
Ravenstonedale 15th September, 1712, (Ravenstonedale Registers, 
edited by Metcalfe), the date of his death as given in the Noncon- 
formist Register being wrong. The “ Rossendale” of which he was 
minister has been mistaken for Rossendale in Lancashire. Of 
Caleb Rotheram,.there will be a full account in our forthcoming 
history of the older dissent in Kendal. Hardy, Lowthion and 
Blackburn were all pupils of Caleb Rotheram. Lowthion it will be 
noticed was only at Ravenstonedale for one year, and not seven as 
stated by Mr. Colligan. 

The split in the congregation appears to have lasted much longer 
than has been supposed. 


FRANCIS NICHOLSON. 
Manchester. TEXRNEST AXON. 


Editorial Postscript 


We give a hearty welcome to The Transactions of the Baptis 
Historical Society, lately issued under the able editorship of th 
Rev. Dr. Whitley. Two or three years ago it was proposed t 
enlarge the scope of our own Society, so as.to deal with Baptis 
archives and antiquities; but after due consideration it was fel 
that thorough historic research would.best be promoted by friend]: 
rivalry and cordial co-operation. We hope that many of ou 
members will also become members of the Baptist Society. 


* * 5 
The Rev. W. Pierce’s Historical Introduction to the Marprelat 


Tracts is at length before the public, and deserves our warmes 
commendation. Never before have the facts relating to thes 


celebrated satires been so thoroughly investigated. Mr. Pierce ha 


sifted the evidence affecting every supposed author; and hi 
conclusion—which we think not likely to be set aside—is that th 
real Martin Marprelate is for the most part Job Throckmorton ; bu 
that in some serious passages a second hand appears, which may b: 
that of Penry. An alternative is suggested as possible, thoug! 
unlikely ; that the real Martin is some author whose identity ha 
not been suspected. We must repeat the hope expressed in ou 
last issue that the Introduction may receive such a welcome fron 
the public as shall warrant the issue of a much needed complet 


and annotated edition of the Tracts. 


* * 


The Congregational Union has signalised the tercentenary o 
Milton’s birth by the issue of an instructive little volume: The Life o 
F ohn Milton, Englishman, by the Rev. J. B. Hamilton of Penzance 
It is a pity that it is not got up in a more attractive style. Iti 
crammed full of facts, commendably free from sectarian bias, anc 


deserves to be circulated by tens of thousands. 
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Editorial 


The Annual Meeting of our Society will be held on Wednesday, 
‘12th May, at 4 p.m., in Room 28, Memorial Hall. A good attend- 
Bi cc of members is ‘hoped for. 


* * 


j It is well known that our late esteemed friend the Rev. Bryan 
Dale, M.A., devoted many years to the collection of material for a 
history of Yorkshire Nonconformity ; especially of the Congregational 
churches. This material is in the hands of his literary executors, 
who hope to make the most important parts of it accessible to the 
oublic. As a first instalment, they are about to publish, during the 
dresent year, a volume to be entitled Yorkshire Puritan and Early 
WNonconformity, illustrated by the lives of the Ejected Ministers, 1660 
mad 1662. It will include notices of all the Puritan ministers 
“jected in Yorkshire, and of those ejected elsewhere who were 
4ither born in Yorkshire or who.subsequently ministered within the 
sounty. It is expected to make an octavo volume of something over 
“wo hundred pages, and will be published at 3/6 net. Should this find 
-cceptance with the public, it is hoped that it may be followed by 
’ volume on the Yorkshire Congregational academies and colleges. 


——— 


1 a *% 


The Secretary will be grateful to any member of the Society who 
ill assist him by transcribing or making extracts from pamphlets 
nd MSS. in the British Museum and Williams’s Library. 


Trans., Yol. IV, No. 1, p. 63. 
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The Eschatology of Praise-God Barbone 


VERY schoolboy is familiar with the name of 
kK Praise-God Barbone; or at least with the 
Cavalier travesty of it which furnished a 
nickname for the “Little Parliament” of 1653. 
The unfortunate appellative has served for a 
laughing stock to seven generations of scoffers ; 
and has been seriously taken as a sample of canting 
names supposed to have been common among the 
Puritans, but which were in fact no more so in the 
time of the Commonwealth than absurd and 
fantastic names are to-day. 

The ancestry and birthplace of Barbone are un- 
known; but the name and family doubtless came 
at first from Barbon, a small village in Westmore- 
land, three miles from Kirkby Lonsdale. He was 
born about the year 1596, and admitted a freeman 
of the Skinners’ (or Leathersellers’) Company on 
20th January, 1623. On 6th July, 1630, he is men- 
tioned as wardenofyeomanry. In 1632—probably 
earlier—he was a member of the Separatist church 
under the pastorate of John Lothrop ; and on 29th 
April of that year he, together with Lothrop and 
many of their fellow-worshippers, was arrested 
and committed to prison. He was admitted a 
liveryman on 13th October, 1634. In 1635 his 
daughter, Sarah, died, and was buried at Wands- 
worth. In 1640 the church, being now too 
numerous to meet safely in one place, divided ; 
and Barbone was chosen pastor of one section, 
which thenceforth met in his house, the sign of 
the Lock and Key in Fleet Street, between St Dun- 
stan’s church and the corner of Fetter Lane. 
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By 1641 his name had become familiar as that of 
n unauthorized preacher; and on Sunday, 19th 
ecember in that year, his house was beset by a 
iob while he was preaching. The riot was so 
rious that the constables interfered, and many 
ersons were taken into custody. Amongst them 
ere Mr. Barbone and another preacher named 
teen ; but as no charge was brought against them 
would seem that the object was merely to protect 
1em from the mob. T'wo scurrilous pamphlets are 
xtant relating to this occurrence: The Discovery 
fa Swarm of Separatists, or a Leatherseller’s Ser- 
ion, and New Preachers, New ——; the latter 
scribed to John Taylor, ‘The Water Poet.” As far 
ack as 1633 there had been debates in the Sepa- 
utist church as to whether the parochial assem- 
lies were justly entitled to be accounted churches ; 
nd some who took the negative side seceded and 
yined the Strict Baptist church of which John 
pilsbury was pastor. Barbone was one of the 
ore liberal majority ; and as hecertainly was not © 
en a Baptist (whatever his views may have been 
iter) he has been accredited with the authorship of 
tract published in 1642, of which the following 
the full title: A Discourse tending To Prove The 
‘aptisme In, or Under The Defection of Antichrist 
» be the Ordinance of Jesus Christ. As also that the 
aptisme of Infants or Children is warrantable, and 
greeable tothe Wordof God. Where the perpetuity 
f the estate of Christ's Church in the world and the 
verlastingnesse of the Covenant of Almighty God to 
braham are set forth on manie Grounds, and sundry 
ther particular .things are controverted and dis- 
ussed. By P.B. Jer.6c.16v., Actsi c.38 v., 2 Thes. 
c. 15 v. [citedin full]. London, 1642.” 

A copy of this rare tract is in the Angus Library, 
t Regent’s Park Baptist College ; and the probable 
lentification of the author is endorsed by Mr. Ch. 
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Burrage, who is a capable critic of early Noncon- 
formist literature. 

Barbone was chosen third warden of the Skin- 
ners’ Company on 16th June, 1648, and was a 
member of the Common Council in 1649. He was 
evidently a man of substance, for on 25th July, 
1649, he was one of four sureties in £500 each for 
the newly appointed master of the mint. Hesigns 
himself “ Prayse Barbon,’—which some have re- 
ported on that account as his full and correct. 
name. One of his co-signatories was Sir Fulke 
Greville. In 1651 he was on the committee for the 
city ; and in 1653 was summoned to the legislative 
assembly known as “the Little Parliament.” The 
writ of summons is still preserved in the Public 
Record Office ; and therein the name stands in the 
vulgarized form ‘“ Praise-God Barebones.” Spelling 
in those days, especially of proper names, was 
erratic ; but the writ is decisive evidence that the 
second syllable of the nameisauthentic. Barbone 
was an active, though not obtrusive, member of 
this Parliament ; he was teller in several divisions, 
and sat on three committees—those on tithes, 
petitions, and the proposed codifying of law. 
There are indications that he was more of a repub- 
lican than a Cromwellian. After the dissolution 
of the “ Little Parliament” he seems to have with- 
drawn from public affairs until after the death of 
Cromwell. By this time he had probably becomea 
Baptist, though this is disputed ; at any rate twenty- 
two members of “the church that walks with Mr. 
Barebone” signed the Baptist declaration of 1654. 

He re-entered politics in 1659, when he was ap- 
pointed Comptroller of Sequestrations. He actively 
promoted, and personally presented, the city 
petition in favour of “the Good Old Cause,” for 
which he received the thanks of the House, and 
provoked the violent displeasure of Monk, who 
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was already plotting the Restoration. The royal- 
ists nicknamed him “Good Old Cause”; and his 
portrait was published in a tract entitled The Good 
Old Cause Drawn to the Life. He acted as inter- 
mediary in conveying to the printers Marchmont 
Needham’s- pamphlet News from Brussels (10th 
March, 1659/60), a warning against the recall of 
Charles Stuart. But it was too late; Monk was in 
power, and on 30th March Barbone was summoned 
before the Council of State, and only dismissed on 
signing an engagement “not to act in opposition 
to the present power, or in disturbance thereof.” 

Barbone continued a vestryman of St. Dunstan’s 
parish till after the Restoration. On 21st February, 
1661, his windows were broken byamob. On 26th 
November, 1661, he was sent to the Tower with 
James Harrington and Major Wildman, and re- 
mained there till 27th July, 1662. Being then 
dangerously ill, he was released on bail, on the 
petition of his wife. While he was still in prison, 
at the opening of Parliament in January, 1662, 
Clarendon charged him, as well as Wildman, 
Major Harris, and Alderman Ireton, with “ traitor- 
ous designs against the government”; butno proof 
of the charge was ever offered. 

His home was now in Crane Court; but his 
house was destroyed in the Great Fire. In 1676 he 
was living in Shoe Lane, paying £25 a year rent. 
He died there on 5th January, 1680, at the age of 
84, and was buried in Bunhill Fields. 

His son, Nicholas Barbon, M.D., wasa well known 
projector of street improvements, and one of the 
original founders of the Phoenix Fire Insurance 
Company. He was atone time M.P. for Bramber. 

Praise-God Barbone is not generally known as 
an author. But two or three years ago the Con- 
gregational Library acquired an extremely rare 
volume of viii + 120 pp. 4to, entitled Good Things 
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to Come, printed in London, 1675, and having 
on the title page (also on a second title page) 
the author’s initials, P.G.B. A former owner had 
interpreted these initials “ Praise-God Barbone” ; 
whether on any authority or only by a happy 
guess we are unable to say. Buta careful perusal 
of the work convinces us that there is nothing 
in it inconsistent with the ascription, and no 
known writer bearing the same initials to whom 
it can be so reasonably assigned. 


GOOD THINGS TO COME 
OR 
A Setting forth some of the Great Things that will 
Contemporize and take place, when our Lord 
Christ fhall come again, mentioned in the 
holy Scriptures. 


I. As the refurrection and raifing of the dead to live a- 
gain: with the order of it. 

II. The reign of our Lord Chrift here on earth, and for 
how long; namely, till he hath fubjected all his e- 
nemies, and put them under his feet. 

III. The refigning and delivering up the Kingdom by the 
Lord Chrift unto the father, of whom he received it. 

IV. Of God the Father, then becoming all, in all, in Do- 
minion, power, and rule, the great Omega. 

V. Of the kingdome of the father, Succeeding that furren- 
der and giving up by the Lord Chrift, and fomething 
the holy Scriptures intimate concerning the fame, with 
fundry other things treated of by way of effay from 
I Cor. 15. 

The Second Part. 
Containing the propofing of that great Myftery fhewed by holy 
Paul, I Cor. 15.53. That the Saints then alive fhall not die but 


be changed, with fomething concerning the Reftoration and world 
to come, and New Earth, which at the coming again of our Lord, 


will take place. , 
By PVGyp. 

1 Cor. 2.9. ye hath not feen, nor ear heard, neither hath entred 
into the heart of || man, the things which God hath prepared 
Sor them that love him. 

John 16.22. But I will see you again, and your heart 
Shall rejoyce, and your joy no || man taketh from you. 

1 Theff 5.21. Prove all things: hold fa/t that which ts good. 


LONDON 
Printed, in the Year, 1675 
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In an address of seven pages “to the reader” 
our author anticipates a mingled reception for his 
book. “Some, it may be, will dislike it as fabu- 
lous; some will decry it as holding forth some- 
thing erroneous; some, that these things are not 
so necessary for these times’; but others, he 
hopes, will find benefit in the sober consideration 
of an unfamiliar topic. He proceeds to review 
“some general notions and common sayings” 
among godly people, which hinder the advance of 
true knowledge. The millenial tenet, say some, is 
not orthodox; on which he shrewdly remarks: 
“the fallacie of being orthodox, is but an aiery 
notion: a name only: the religious tenets, and 
practices settled by power, in any nation or 
country are orthodox there, where they are so 
settled; and all other dissonant tenets to the 
establishment are counted heterodox, though they 
be never so right tenets.” Thus the Papist calls 
the Protestant heterodox, and vice versa. 

Of prepossessions which hinder the acceptance 
of his views he enumerates a popular conception 
of “the world to come” as heaven ; “as if nothing 
was to be here below, after the end of this world, 
but, heaven and being in heaven. Nay, in com- 
mon speaking some tell of going to heaven before 
this world have an end.” This he calls “ putting 
spiritual meanings on plain prophecyes, prophesy- 
ing thereby themselves, instead of believing and 
receiving the sayings of the prophets.” 

Another hindrance of knowledge, he thinks, is 
“a, narrow notion, received and held forth upon 
little ground but tradition, namely, that the Lord 
Christ will come at the day of judgement, to judge 
the quick and the dead, according to that short 
summary in the Creed.” . 

Some again “say it is a controversie, and they 
do not care to meddle with controversies.” What 
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then ? At our Lord’s first coming it was a con- 
troversy whether he were Christ or a deceiver ; 
and John sent to Him to have the question settled. 
“Indeed, so great a thing, and of so high concern- 
ment, as the coming of the Saviour, vailed, and so 
much opposed, should make men ‘to search, and 
seek into it the more, lest haply they should be 
found at a loss when He comes.’ 

He concludes with a reference to the fact that 
Christ chose for His apostles, and the witnesses of 
His resurrection, not the learned, but- persons of 
low rank. ‘And it is likely, as it hath been so, it 
will be found still; not but that sometimes God 
anoints persons of higher rank, and maketh known 
his mind to them, and makes use of them; but it 
seemeth not to be his ordinary method.” 

We proceed to give asummary, as brief as pos- 
sible, of the general contents of the book; with a 
few characteristic extracts : 


Chapter 1. “ Of the Resurrection in General.” It is argued 
from 1 Cor. 15. 22 that for mankind resurrection must be as universal 
as death. 


Chapter 2. “Containing something concerning the order of 
rising again, and the Lord Christ, the first of that order.” He 
argues from several scriptures that “those that are Christ’s” will arise 
at His premillennial coming ; but that subsequently, mear if not at 
the close of His millennial reign, the wicked will rise to condemna- 
tion. 


Chapter 3. ‘‘ Containing sundry things of the reign of our Lord 
Christ : of his putting down all his enemies; and how long his 
reign will be.” It is maintained that Christ, as ‘a mighty King and 
Monarch,” will reign on earth; will “put down all rule and 
authority not derived from Him, all that make opposition, that will 
not subject themselves; the rulers of the unsaved nations; they 
will then, by our Lord Christ, be utterly dispossessed of their 
power and put down.” “ And his kingdom and reign shall be out- 
ward and visible on earth, as his humiliation was.” This is some- 
thing quite distinct from what is promised in 110 Psalm 4, which 
relates to something already accomplished, virtually, if not actually. 
But ‘‘ there will be enemies in the time of Christ our Lord his reign 
on earth, which he must subdue and put down.” And the millennial 
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reign will last until this end is attained, and the last enemy, Death, 
is destroyed, 


Chapter 4. “Containing something of the beginning, and end, of 
‘Christ our Lord his kingdom ; and of such things as will be at the 
beginning and end ofthe same.” At the beginning of the millennial 
age, though not of necessity all at once, these things are to be looked 
for: 1A glorious appearance of Christ attended by all the holy 
angels ; ? The judgement of the nations, 1.e., of those then living, 
as described in Matt. 25 c. ; ? The resurrection and glorification of 
the Saints; * The coming down from heaven of the New Jerusa- 
Jem ; ° The binding of Satan fora thousand years. This “ thousand 
years” is taken literally. At its close Satan is to be loosed “for a 
little season,” who will then stir up ‘‘the unsaved of the nations” 
to war against the saints. But they will be destroyed by fire from 
heaven, Then will follow the resurrection of the wicked ; in their 
judgement, as well as that of the fallen angels, the glorified saints 
will be assessors ; they, together with death and hell, will be “ cast 
into the lake of fire called the second death.” 

‘All enemies will then be totally subdued and destroyed.” This 
phrase seems as if our author hoped rather for the total extinction 
of the wicked than their eternal punishment. As to the inter- 
mediate portion of the thousand years, it is to be a time of perfect 
felicity, little, if at all,interrupted by the final revolt ; after which 
“the saints shall then receive and enjoy higher and greater glory, 
bee go to be with Christ for ever in the kingdom of the 

ather,” 


Chapter 5. “Of the great wisdom and understanding of the 
Apostle Paul, and his high knowledge in the heavenly mysteries, 
and the many revelations he had.” 


Chapter 6. “Of the Lord Christ delivering up his kingdom to 
his father ; and of God the Father becoming all, in all: where will 
be a more glorious state.” 


Chapter 7. “Of a higher degree of glory in the kingdom of the 
father ; and higher attainers for the Saints, then.” ‘The wisdom 
of God the Father did foresee and order a gradual way of proceed, 
from glory to glory, from a lesser to a greater, and the greatest and 
highest of all last. . . . That so the saints might with more facility 
take on the glory of the kingdom of the Father, having been a long 
time before in the kingdom of the Son.” 


Chapter 8. ‘‘Of the mistery of God, and the father, and of 
Christ: so, in like manner, the kingdom of God, the kingdom of 
Christ, and the kingdom of the Father.” 

Our author discriminates between “the kingdom of God,” “the 
kingdom of Christ,” and “the kingdom of the Father.” The first 
he represents as from the beginning, and existing to-day; the 
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second is Millennial ; the third Post-Millennial. ‘The sinners will 
be consumed out of the earth in the time of the kingdom of Christ, 
in the new earth, and before his kingdom be ended. But when the 
kingdom of the father takes place, and God the father be all, in all, 
then the wicked will be no more.” The Christology of this chap- 
ter is less clear than might be wished ; we would not venture to 
charge the writer with Arianism, but his language sometimes 
suggests it. 

Chapter 9. ‘‘ Something held forth concerning a mixed or inter- 
woven way of speaking in the holy scriptures, where the kingdom 
of God, and of the Lord Christ, are spoken of.” In this chapter an: 
Arian tendency is, we think, still more apparent. 


This concludes the first part of the treatise. The 
second part has a new title page; as follows: 


A MYSTERY 


I. Shewed by Holy Paul, that the Saints alive at 
the coming of the Lord Christ fhall not then die but 
be changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye. 

II. Something treated of concerning that change; 
wherein it will confift, and the Standard or Measure 
of it. 

III. That many of the great Prophecies in the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, do eye that Time, and thofe Changed 
People and ftate, for their Great Fulfilling. 

IV. Something held forth concerning the Refto- 
ration of all things, and the world to come, that fhall 
take place when our Lord Christ fhall come again. 

V. Of the Great Happinefs of that day, and the 
Flourifhing Eftate the Righteous fhall then Enjoy ; 
Propofed to confideration; With fundry other things. 
occafionally Difcuffed. 


By P. G. B. 

Joh. x1. 26. And whofoever liveth and believeth in me [to wit in 
Chrift at hif coming] /hall never die; believe/t thou this? 

Psa. g1. 19. O how great is thy goodne/s which thou ha/t laid up for them 
that fear thee, which thou ha/t prepared for them that tru/t in thee, 
before the fons of men! 


Joh, 20. 29, Ble/fed are they that have not Jeen me, yet have believed. 
Printed in the Year, 1675 


A one-page note “to the reader” protests against: 
the allegorizing of Scripture, which the writer 
conceives should be taken literally. From the 
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penultimate sentence it would seem that he in- 
tended to leave the book for posthumous publi- 
cation, being about eighty years old, but the date 
shews that he changed his purpose. ‘It is likely 
it may be better resented and understood here- 
after ; and therefore I shall leave it to the giver of 
light and understanding, to give forth as he shall 
please. The day hasteneth; the time it draweth 
nigh ; he that shall come will come, and will not 
tarry. In the mean time, the just shall live by 
faith. Farewell.” 

The second part is headed The Myftery of Not 
pee being Changed whileft alive, Discuffed. 
1 Cor. 15.5. 


Chapter1. “Something offered in a brief and general way 
touching the resurrection of the dead, from that in 1 Cor. 15. from 
the 34. to the end of vers. 50 In order to the better taking know- 
ledge of some other matter.” 

The exposition is on familiar lines; and, like most expositors,. 
our author fails to make clear what he understands by ‘a spiritual 
body.” Two of his sayings deserve quotation. On v. 49 he says 
“ we shall ; not that we do bear it (the image of the heavenly) now : 
for our present state is a state of regeneration ; but our future con- 
dition will be a state of glorification :”” going on to quote Col. 3 : 4.. 
Again: ‘Man clothed with mortality and corrupt flesh and blood, 
cannot come there..... , but must be first sown in weakness before 
they come to beraiséd in glory ; or else changedin amoment..... 
flesh and blood cannot attain to that happy estate: though they 
should cry, Lord, Lord, open to us, it would be in vain.” 


Chapter 2. ‘‘ Containing a brief proposal of sundry things to con-- 
sideration ; touching the mystery of the living, then, not dying but 
being changed in a moment, at the coming of the Lord Jesus.” 
Little more than a verbose paraphrase on verse 51, emphasized from 
1 Thes. 4 c. 15 flg. verses. To this Isaiah 25 c. 8 v., go c. 41 V., 
are referred. ‘So mounting up, like the Eagles with wings, these: 
waiters on the Lord Christ shall be so renewed then, as to do as it 
is there said : this prophesy seemeth to relate to that very time, and 
to have its fulfilling then.” 


Chapter 3. ‘Containing the proposal of some things by way of 
essay, from vers. 53 and 54, concerning the Apostle’s further 
marking out the matter wherein this mystery consists; with the 
manner of the effecting of it.” 
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For the matter, “It is... being freed or rid of corruption, 
defilements, and all pollution; and ... being put into a state of 
perfect rectitude and uprightness ; and this beyond the highest 
degree of mortification that is to be attained unto here... An 
estate beyond the highest attainer of santification that the happy 
estate of regeneration is attended withal in the polluted world.” 
And to this is added physical immortality: “This dying body 
which is dying daily as we are carrying it about with us, shall then 
be put into a state and condition of immortality, so as not to die at 
all, but to live for ever.” As to the manner, our author does for 
once concede a figurative sense to the scripture he applies. “It is 
held forth in a way of putting off and putting on ; a borrowed way 
of speaking.” The condition then, he says, ‘will not be right- 
eousness imputed as now; but righteousness in us, perfect right- 
eousness in our ‘own persons; we shall be like the Lord Christ.” 
It is to the age thus initiated that Isaiah 52°c. 1 flg., 60 c. 1 fig. are 
referred: “though it may, in a great measure, have its fulfilling 
before, and more especially when the Jews are returned to their 
own land and converted; yet no time so likely to have its full 
fulfilling, as then, when the Lord Christ shall come again.” 


Chapter 4. Containing something further, in a general way pro- 
posed, concerning the mystery of not all dying, but being changed 
in a moment [etc.]” 

He collates Acts 3 c. 20-21 vs. with Rom. 8 c. 22-3 vs. “This 
groaning, and desire after restoration....seemeth to imply a 
tormer happy estate... which they would be at and enjoy again ; 
. ... 80 Shall they, according to their expectations, be restored to 
their former estate, with some additions of blessedness.” He scens 
to anticipate this also for the inferior creatures, but is not quite clear. 
But “The unjust, and wicked sinners, they shall not share at all 
in the glory and blessedness of that happy day ; for as they shall 
not rise then,....so such of them as are then living shall not be 
changed, but shall be left in their old clothing of corruption and 
mortality.” 


Chapter 5. ‘Containing something proposed to consideration 
touching the World to Come; as being much the same with the 
New Heaven and the New Earth spoken of in the holy scriptures : 
and that it will Contemporize in time with that and other great 
things that will take place at the Coming of our Lord Christ.” 

Stress is laid on the idea that “The world to come” is not 
hheaven, or in heaven, but is the renovated earth; else its inhabi- 
tants would not be men and women, but “angels or little deities.” 
The world to come will be ruled, not by the angels, but by the 
‘saints, to whom Christ ‘will delegate power as He pleases, to one to 
be ruler over five cities, and to another to be ruler over ten cities.” 
Then “the righteous will have the good things, the blessedness 
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and the felicity ; and the wicked will have then in the world to 
come the evil things”—with a reference to Luke 16 c. 1g fig. vs. 
“The world to come... will be new peopled with the raised and 
changed saints; wherein Israel... will have the preeminence, 
being God’s nation ; and the Gentile saved nations shall walk in. 
their light.” 


Chapter 6. “.... Touching the difference, and distinctions,. 
that will be between the raised saints and the changed, though in 
many things the same; ....and that the resurrection and this 
changing are not the same, but two different things.” 

The chief difference is thus explained : “ The raised will not be: 
the same they were in body when they died...God giveth to 
every seed his own body, though not the same as sown..... but 
the living then at Christ’s coming... will have the same bodies. 
without dying.” “It is very probable... the raised will be as the 
angels of God, as our Lord saith, Matt. 22 c. 30 v. ; but the changed. 
like to Adam and Eve will be as the sons and daughters of the 
Lord God Almighty.” He seems to hint that ‘neither marry nor 
are given in marriage” may possibly apply only to the dead that 
are raised, and not to the changed who did not die! 


Chapter'7. “.... That the righteous living and remaining at the 
coming of the Lord Christ, changed in a moment—in special, the 
Israelites, the seed of Abraham—will be the inhabitants of the new 
earth and habitable world to come [etc.]” On this principle our 
author is able to insist on a literal fulfilment of many predictions 
relating to the restoration of Israel. 


Chapter 8. ‘‘ Containing a further proposal of some Prophecies 
.... not yet fulfilled in the utmost extent, eyeing that happy day of 
the Coming of our Lord Christ ; likely then to be fulfilled and made 
good to the utmost [etc.]” 

This is a further application and elaboration of the same principle, 
with some tautology. 


Chapterg. “.... Touching sundry high predictions, promises, 
and sayings of our Lord Christ, the holy Apostles, and other pen- 
men of the New Testament [etc.]” 

This chapter consists, for the most part, of florid rhetoric. A few 
passages are worth quoting: ‘Of near affinity with redemption is. 
Salvation, or being Saved... . The beginning of it, and first-fruits,. 
here, is regeneration, in this world : and the full harvest and per- 
fection in the world to come... . Salvation, begun by the spirit of 
regeneration ; it hath for the earnest of the whole the Holy Spirit, 
and it hath sure promises, all yea and Amen in Christ.” ‘‘ Life 
everlasting appertains unto, and shall be enjoyed by, the whole 
person, the body more especially ; into which the spirit or angelical 
part was breathed by Almighty God when He first made man. 
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This is vulgarly called the soul, haply not very properly; it is a 
received principle that dies not nor is capable of it, but returns to 
‘God who gave it.” ‘The wicked, as they have such angelical 
spirits in their day here, so they in their day hereafter will have a 
kind of immortality and eternity in the world to come. The holy 
scriptures imply the eternal life of the wicked .... they must live 
again, and that in woe and torment for ever.” [This is not quite 
consistent with Part I, ch. 4.] 


Chapler 10. “.... The great restoration of all things spoken of 

by the prophets; and the happy change that shall then attend 
‘man, and the earth, and the creatures therein: when Jesus Christ 
shall be sent the second time, and the world to come take place 
etc. |” 
: oe author here ventures to suggest more distinctly than in ch. 
6 that in the new earth there may be propagation—of the changed, 
though not of the raised—and ‘they shall dwell in it, and their 
children, and their children’s children, for ever.” Thus there may 
be “the sucking child” and ‘the weaned child,” so as to fulfil in 
the most literal sense the prediction of Isaiah 11 c. Then there is 
to be ‘a wonderful change in the creature, and their hurtfulness, 
and devouring nature, will be taken away by the restoration, and 
they made harmless as at their first making.” There are to be no 
thorns or thistles or noisome plants; no barren soil; no toil or 
labour, pain or sickness. Israel is to dwell in his own land, which 
“Cis like to fare well, and be the chief, the centre of that happy 
change and restoration of the earth, and making of it new.” The 
seed of Shem and of Japhet are to enjoy the good of the land: 
“but for Canaan, and Ham his father, that servant of servants 
under the curse of Noah, there seemeth to be no mention of any 
grace or favour for him, or for his lands, or dwellings, at that 
happy day.” 


Chapter tr. ‘“....Ofa blessed and flourishing condition, and 
great prosperity, peace, and the enjoyment of great blessings the 
righteous shall then enjoy .... andthe freedom from all want, woe, 
and misery then.” 

This is for the most part a development of the ideas in the 
preceding chapter. The writer again protests against allegorizing 
or spiritualizing promises of earthly good, which he insists are to 
be literally accomplished in the New Earth. At the same time he 
recognises the fact that he “cannot, without the attracting censure, 
and suffering loss, and being cried out on as being erroneous at 
the least, propose these things to consideration: the spirits of 
‘some are so keen, and their thoughts so high set the other way, 
that they will cry carnal, carnal, at the least, if not far worse. 
However, I shall bear it and go on.” Carnality cannot be justly 
charged on him, however crude his literalism ; for he constantly 
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emphasizes the spotless holiness, and the realized presence of God, 
which are to characterize the state of the blessed. 


Chaplet?) ji). 2s. Concerning dominion and power, soveraign- 
tie and rule, which the changed people, the Israelites especially, 
are likely to have at the restoration in the world to come..... 
With some eminent scriptures ascertaining the sureness of the 
making all good so foretold and declared.” 

Unfallen man was ordained to rule over all creatures : but when 
sin entered, then came enmity and rebellion—not only of the 
creatures against man, but between man and man. Dominion was 
promised—granted for a little—to the house of David, “haply it 
must be a type of some greater thing to come hereafter..... The 
time is not yet come for the seed of the woman, but it hasteth ; our 
Lord Christ will take to himself his great power and reign, but he 
will save.”’” Meanwhile “ Dives will have the day, and the woman’s 
seed under the hatches, as was Lazarus then.’”’ Our author does 
not commit himself to the doctrine of the “fifth monarchy,” which 
he thinks doubtful. Our Lord has said that His kingdom is not of 
this world, neither, as I apprehend, is, or to be, in this world save 
in a spiritual consideration, as the gospel and gospel dispensations, 
and the fruits of the spirit.” The fifth monarchy of Daniel will 
only be when our Lord shall come in His glory. He will then be 
the greatest monarch that ever was on earth, exercising universal 
dominion, with the saints as His viceroys. So they “ will be made 
unto God kings and priests, and shall reign on the earth ”’—the 
new earth, not the present world. 


A postscript of about 7 pages endsthe work. Our 
author urges the certainty of all as yet unfulfilled 
predictions and promises, from such Scriptures as 
*¢ Tt is impossible for God to lie,” and “ Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away.’ He proceeds to argue from the exact and 
literal fulfilment of numerous pre-intimations of 
our Lord’s coming in the past, and of circumstances 
and incidents of His earthly life and death, that 
an equally exact and literal fulfilment must be ex- 
pected of all outstanding predictions whatsoever. 
He evidently holds by the most rigid conception 
of verbal inspiration, and seems fully assured that 
every syllable of canonical scripture is “the very 
pure word of God,” His general outlook is opti- 
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mistic, and he concludes with the prayer “O come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 

There is not in the whole treatise any trace of 
Calvinistic predestination ; nor any indication of 
the author’s views on baptism or Church orders. 
While as to politics, his tone is that of one who. 
has witnessed the failure of a noble effort to 
“ build Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant: 
land ;”’ and is content to wait patiently till he that 
sitteth on the throne shall say: “‘ Behold, I make: 
all things new.” 
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Congregationalism in Northumberland and Durham 


II 
(Continued from p. 23). 


N 1672 political necessity and the passion for 
kingly prerogative led Charles the Second to 
issue the historic Declaration of Indulgence. A 

list of the preaching licences under the declaration 
for Northumberland and Durham was, twenty-one 
years ago, extracted for Mr. Maberly Phillips, 
F.S.A., and appeared in the appendix to his paper 
on The Meeting-house at Horsley-upon-Tyne. More 
recently Prof. G. Lyon Turner has incurred the 
labour of transcribing the whole of the documents 
preserved among the State Papers at the Record 
Office relating to the licences issued under the 
Declaration ; and his list for Northumberland and 
Durham has been adopted for the purposes of the 
present paper, with acknowledgement of the very 
helpful information and correction which Mr. 
Turner has freely given. [See “Appendix C,” p.90.] 

In view of the ignorance of northern topography 
shewn by the clerksat Whitehall, we have corrected 
some of their quite excusable inaccuracies. North 
Shields, not being in the county of Durham, we have 
assigned to its true position in Northumberland. 
And we have solved the problem of Stockton-upon- 
Tyne, Northumberland, by transforming the sug- 
gested Tees-side town into the village of Stocksfield- 
upon-Tyne, about thirteen miles west of Newcastle. 
There is a mingling of the mythical and historical 
in the case of Joseph Gill, ‘“‘a general Congre- 
gational teacher” to whom a preaching licence was 
granted on 25th July for “Stockton-upon-Tyne.” 


B 
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There is no trace of him in the annals of Stockton- 
on-Tees, where the notable John Rogers preached 
under a licence. There are no tokens of his loca- 
tion at Stocksfield-upon-Tyne. But he must have 
lived near to Newcastle, for in 1693 Dr. Gilpin 
invited Thomas Thompson, of the meeting-house 
at Stockton, to assist him at the ordination of 
Jonathan Harle, and he explained that “ Mr. Gill 
and I have given him the question de gratiae 
irresistibilitate, which he managed exceedingly 
well...” Joseph Gill was also a beneficiary of 
£1 1s. Od. under the will of Thomas Sanderson of 
Hedley Hope, county Durham, and one of the 
executors of the will of Richard Righ, merchant, of 
Newcastle. Moreover, Samuel Gill, at one time 
sheriff of Newcastle, and a leading Presbyterian, 
appointed as his executor “ Henry Gill, son of my 
brother-in-law Joseph Gill of Hexham.” Finally, 
the registry of Hexham recorded the death of “ Mr. 
Joseph Gill, Preacher at ye meeting house on 25th 
July, 1708.” The county history of Northumber- 
land described him as minister of the Presbyterian 
church at Hexham. The Presbyterians, however, 
know nothing of Joseph Gill, and we think we 
should defer granting him dismissal from the 
communion of seventeenth century Congregation- 
alism until we have definitely assured ourselves 
that he developed, or lapsed, into Presbyterianism 
in his old age. 

It is worthy of remark that one of the licences 
under the Indulgence is in the possession of Saint 
James’s Congregational church, Newcastle. It was 
granted to George Bendall, for preaching in a room 
or rooms of his house. There are suggestions of 
insurgency about the personality of George Bendall. 
His name, as George Beadnal, appeared in a list of 
the mayor and corporation, who, in 1648, addressed 
a letter and a petition to Parliament, demanding 
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justice on the king. In 1664, a George Beednal of 
Newcastle was mentioned with George Lilburne 
and others as concerned in the “ Muggleswick Plot,” 
- afterwards found to be a kind of military “ mare’s 
nest.” In 1665, the vicar of Newcastle discussed 
with him the error of his ways, and informed him 
that he had a decree from the archdeacon to 
absolve him upon a juratory caution. To this 
George Beadnall replied that a juratory caution 
was all that could be required upon a writ excom- 
municat. capienda; and the vicar plaintively wrote 
to the archdeacon: “thus doth he shift off the busi- 
ness from time to time, to gain time; and from 
person to person, thinking, as I conceive, to slip 
away from them all.” In the last instance, we 
recognise the name of “George Bednall” among 
the notabilities who gathered to hear Dr. Gilpin 
preach at the White Friars on a Sunday morning 
of July 1669. 
- With regard to some of the other licences granted, 
we may notice a few interesting circumstances. 
Applications were made for public buildings as 
preaching places. The Moot hall, Castle Garth, the 
Magdalene chapel at the end of the Tyne bridge, 
and the chapel in the Trinity House, all in New- 
castle, were applied for on behalf of Richard Gilpin, 
John Pringle, and William Durant, respectively. 
The schoolhouse and tollbooth at Berwick were 
desired for Luke Ogle and Nicholas Wressell. The 
tollbooth of Alnwick was sought for Robert Blunt, 
and the tollbooth of Morpeth for John Thompson. 
The last named, gifted with Northumbrian persis- 
tency, or furnished with means out of his wife’s 
fortune, followed his written application with a 
journey to London, and applied in person for the 
licence. He was conspicuously successful, since 
he was one of the few to whom the use of a public © 
building was granted. The licence granted to 
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William Veitch of Fallowlees was given to him 
under the name of William Johnson alias Veitch. 
This covenanter had been in the habit of chang- 
ing his name as he altered his place of abode 
to elude the pursuit of his persecutors. The 
licence granted to “ William Middleton’s house ’”’ 
brings to notice the fact that the Sir William 
Middleton, Baronet, of that day gave refuge 
often to his fellow religionists who fled to his. 
house from Newcastle, in the evil days of Charles. 
the Second. 

It may excite surprise that no licences were 
granted to, or even applied for by, the Baptists. 
This may be accounted for by the unprosperous. 
circumstances of their cause during the years that 
elapsed after the incident of “the false Jew,” and 
the general suspicion under which anything of 
Anabaptist significance was regarded. It was this. 
state of mind among the public authorities that 
magnified the blundering testimony of one man 
into a Muggleswick plot to “break down organs, 
burn prayer books, and seize magazines of arms in 
Durham.” So late as the year 1676 the condition 
of the Baptists of Hexham was reflected in a letter 
of dismission addressed to the church of Newcastle. 
The superscription. read ‘to the church of Christ, 
walking in the order of the Gospel at Newcastle, 
the poor, late degenerate, and now, through grace, 
revived plant, in and about Hexham, send greet- 
ing.” 

The withdrawal of the Declaration of Indul- 
gence and of the licences did not seriously curtail 
the liberty of Nonconformists in the north. John 
Cosin, bishop of Durham, died in 1671, and left no 
successor with his inclination, and aptitude, to 
direct the purblind zeal of persecuting ecclesias- 
ticism. There still remained the infamous statutes. 
of the second Charles; under them, intolerant. 
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cliques, or local authorities, could harass Noncon- 
formists. In 16381, at the general quarter sessions 
held in Morpeth on 11th January, “one Mr. Johnston 
alias Veach (was) presented for preaching att Mill- 
bourne Grange in ye parish of Ponte Island 
(Ponteland).” In 1684 the execrable Judge Jeffries 
held his court in Newcastle, and inflicted the in- 
justice of sending some young men to jail, with 
words of contumely, and without legal sentence, 
for having banded themselves together into a 
society for religious improvement. In this year also 
Robert Leaver was apprehended at his inn at 
Gateshead, for being the preacher at a conventicle 
at Milbourne Grange. It was he who preached to 
the young men above mentioned, with such privacy 
that “he knew not where he was to preach until 
one came to conduct him to the place, which was 
continually altered.” For two years after the In- 
dulgence Robert Leaver and Thomas Wilson 
preached constantly, by turn, at the house of the 
Jatter which was not far from Lamesly, where he 
had been ejected. In the same year two widows 
in Newcastle named Ann Jefferson and Barbara 
Cay lent their malt lofts as places for religious 
worship. It is probable that these were situated 
respectively in Silver Street and the Postern; and 
that the St. James’s Congregational church, and 
the Beech Grove Congregational church, have 
some connection with them, although their 
records go no further back than 1744 in one case, 
and 1765 (or -9) in the other. It is also not 
improbable that it was on the stairhead at the 
door of the upper room in Silver Street that 
Thomas Story the Quaker stood and heard “a 
famous presbyterian” (most likely Dr. Gilpin) 


preach. cago 
In 1681 William Durant died, and was buried in 
his own grounds. His tombstone was, in the next 
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century, discovered by the owner of the place, and 
he presented it to the Unitarian church. It was 
built into the wall of their new building in New 
Bridge Street which was opened in 1854. For 
nearly twenty years after being silenced by the 
bishop William Durant had preached in his own 
house, and the house of George Bendall. During 
fifteen years he and Dr. Gilpin had been leaders of 
separate congregations. For some time there was 
a tradition that Durant was the first minister of 
the Close Gate meeting-house. As if to confirm 
this tradition there was, according to one of the 
late Mr. James Clepham’s note books: “a copy of 
Manuscript Record hanging in the vestry of the new 
chapel in Hanover Square from and before April 
1838,” in which William Durant was mentioned 
first in the list of ministers, Dr. Gilpin being indi- 
cated as hissuccessor. This must have arisen from 
a misunderstanding of the relations between the 
two men. Undoubtedly Durant had a congre- 
gation in Newcastle many years before Gilpin 
came to the town; and it is the fact that after 
Durant’s death his followers, who were Indepen- 
dents, united in communion with the Close Gate 
worshippers, who were Presbyterians. But the 
late Mr. James Clepham and Mr. Richard Welford, 
M.A., the historians of Nonconformity in New- 
castle, have unhesitatingly placed Dr. Gilpin as 
the first minister of Close Gate meeting-house. 

In the procedure of the Presbyterians and the 
Congregationalists at this period there was little, 
if anything, to distinguish the one from the other. 
As an example, the Congregational church at 
Cockermouth, Cumberland, on 25th November, 
1694, sent a letter “to a church at Newcastle which 
Brother Gilpin is pastor of.’ They desired the 
transfer of Mr. Partis then residing in, or near, 
Cockermouth. On 30th December the letter of the 
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church at Newcastle was read at Cockermouth 
church dismissing Mr. Partis to them. In the 
same letter Mr. Ralph Ogle’s desire to be trans- 
ferred to Newcastle was expressed ; and he was 
accordingly ‘dismissed to the church at Newcastle 
in which Dr. Gilpin is [was] pastor.” It was pro- 
bably this circumstance which was the foundation 
of the following doubtful statement, which the 
writer of this paper noted among some MSS. of the 
late Mr. Joshua Wilson. ‘Dr. Gilpin, it appears. 
from entries in the Cockermouth church book, was 
pastor of a Congregational church at Newcastle.” 
This is not the occasion for enlarging upon the 
history of the Close Gate church. We need only 
add that among Dr. Gilpin’s associates and 
successors were William Pell, Timothy Manlove, 
Thomas Bradbury, and Benjamin Bennet. Since 
1755 the church has been known as a body of 
Unitarians which has included many men dis- 
tinguished in connection with the intellectual, 
literary, and philanthropic interests of Newcastle. 

The last years of Charles the Second were full of 
plots and rumours of plots. When, in 1685, he 
passed away, and James the Second succeeded to 
the throne, the people of England exchanged a 
persecuting trifler for an oppressing pedant. 
During the three years in which James experi- 
mented upon the endurance of his subjects with 
obsolete claims of sovereignty, the growing strength 
of Nonconformity was evident. The Revolution 
finally swept away the pretensions of the Stuarts, 
and confirmed to the people their dearly bought 
civil and religious liberty. The Toleration Act of 
1689 gave the charter under which the right to 
dissent from the State Church was exercised with 
increasing prevalence, until the spirit of liberty 
had secured the predominancy in the affairs of the 
nation. . 
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In the north of England Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, and Baptists, had a religious common- 
ality under the name of Protestant Dissenters for 
a great part of the eighteenth century. Chapels 
were erected, and the interests of their denomina- 
tions were looked after. This went on not without 
an apparent dominance of the Presbyterians, which 
deceived the superficial outsider. Thus it was that 
the term Presbyterian was often applied to what- 
ever appeared separable from the Established 
Church. This tendency was noticed in Mackenzie's 
History of Newcastle. ‘The appellation of Presby- 
terian in England,” it stated, “is frequently given 
to a large and respectable denomination of Dis- 
senters whose church government is strictly 
Independent.......... This body of English Dissenters 
had several meeting houses in Newcastle and 
neighbourhood, to one of which Dr. Harle was 
minister.” In further illustration of this difficulty 
of religious nomenclature, the learned editor of 
the Memoir of Ambrose Barnes said: “ I find almost 
insuperable difficulty in determining the relative 
positions of the Presbyterians and the Indepen- 
dents in Newcastle and the north of England 
generally.” At the close of the eighteenth century 
there were six Congregational churches in the two 
counties. These were at Newcastle, Hexham, 
Horsley, Alnwick, Durham, and Sunderland. 

In order to give some impression of the religious 
developments of the eighteenth century we may 
recall some circumstances and incidents which 
marked the local history of that period. 

In 1709 Dr. Calamy passed through the district 
on the way to Edinburgh. He stayed one night 
with Dr. Bennet at Newcastle, with whom he 
journeyed next morning to Berwick, and on the 
way had conversation with Dr. Harle and John 
Horsley, the ministers of these two places. 
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In 1715 there were, according to Bogue and 
Bennet, twenty-seven Dissenting congregations in 
Northumberland, and nine in Durham. 

In 1727 De Foe was a visitor on Tyneside. He 
made a note of the five or six parish churches of 
Newcastle, and meeting-houses—of which he was 
told there were five or six (including the Quakers) 
some of which were “thronged with multitudes of 
people.” 

In the previous century Ralph Wickliffe, the 
sorely troubled cultivator of land, and preacher, at 
Whalton had noted “the itching humour in some 
old professors” among the Northumbrians ; who 
would run past the conventicle of their tried 
minister “if a raw Scotsman should come and say 
he was a minister.” A similar exposure of 
Northumbrians to the raids of the itinerant Scot 
was enlarged upon in a letter of William Wood, 
Presbyterian minister, written from Darlington 
31st January, 1736-7. He distinguished the English 
from the Scottish Presbyterian; the former 
building on the large foundation of the New 
Testament; the latter being chiefly concerned to 
have an ultimately safe return across the border 
to the national kirk. 

It was in 1739 that John Wesley first preached 
in Newcastle. His preaching tours in Northum- 
berland and Durham interest us not only on 
account of the grasp with which Methodism has 
held the populous centres of the north, but also 
because we know that Wesley was almost 
persuaded to be an Independent from his reading 
(on a journey to Bristol) Lord King’s Enquiry into 
the Constitution and Discipline of the Primitive 
Church. 

In 1790 the Protestant dissenting congregation 
of Stockton sent James Crowe as a deputy to a. 
meeting of the dissenting congregations of North- 
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umberland and Durham held at Newcastle on 24th 
February of that year. The object of the meeting 
was to petition Parliament for the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. 

In 1792 one person was baptized at the Baptist 
church, Hamsterley, and was added to Mr. Jones’ 
church (Independent), Durham. In the next year, 
in May, Mr. Jones, Independent of Durham, took 
part in the Baptist Association meetings held at 
Newcastle. The following year the Independent. 
church at Durham collected the sum of five pounds 
for the Baptist church in Newcastle, to assist them 
in the building of their new meeting-house. 

In 1798 Thomas Binney was born in Pandon 
Bank, Newcastle. When a young man he was one. 
of a company of young men (including the Rev. 
Richard Fletcher of Melbourne) who met together 
for prayer and study of the Scriptures. 

At. Hamsterley, during this year, the Northern 
Evangelical Society was formed to unite Indepen- 
dent and Baptist ministers of the four northern 
counties; and to establish an itinerary to spread 
the Gospel in the immediate neighbourhood and 
the more benighted spots of the counties. 

The nineteenth century was remarkablein many 
respects, and notably, in connection with our 
subject, for the development of the Congregation- 
alists, Presbyterians, and Baptists in separate: 
communions, for furthering the ends suited to the: 
genius of them. The religious enterprise and 
effort of the Congregationalists have been con- 
spicuous in Northumberland and Durham during 
the last hundred years. In the large industrial 
centres, and in the country districts, churches have. 
been formed, and various institutions have grown 
up to supplement their activity. Much has been 
done by the leading churches of the two counties 
in the building up of the denominational interest. 
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But the part played by the Durham and Northum- 
berland Association demands due recognition. 
The association was formed at a meeting held in 
Durham in 1822. Largely as a result of the opera- 
tions of the association, assisted by special efforts, 
such as the visit of the late Samuel Morley in 1863, 
the last century was marked by much church 
building and extension work. 

In the large industrial centres of Newcastle, 
Sunderland, Gateshead, the Hartlepools, Jarrow, 
Tyne Dock, South Shields, Stockton, Blyth, 
Howdon, Bishop Auckland, Wallsend, Shildon 
and Felling; in the historic haunts of Alnwick, 
Barnard Castle, Hexham, Morpeth, Rothbury, and 
Durham ; in the staid business places of Darling- 
ton, Chester-le-Street, Tynemouth, and North 
Shields; in the ambitious seaside resort of 
Whitley ; and the villages of Amble, Staindrop, 
Gainford, Cockfield, Evenwood, Haydon Bridge, 
Horsley, Hast Boldon, Ryton, and Winlaton, the 
old causes have been maintained and new ones 
established. 

The normal consciousness of Congregationalism 
in the north has been that of a not too robust 
denomination elbowed by bustling Methodists on 
the one side, and innumerable Presbyterians on 
the other. But there are signs of change, evidences. 
of movement; and great possibilities lie in the 
near future. If only the leaders on the Tyne and 
Wear have the prescient eye, and a comprehensive 
spirit, Congregationalism may yet be successfully 
commended to the people of the two counties as a 
free, flexible, and highly adaptable method of pro- 
moting the Kingdom of God. 
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Bury Street Chapel 


HE Rev. Thos. Beck, having resigned a pastorate 
T at Gravesend, accepted the charge of Bury 
Street congregation on 26th March, 1789. No 
regular church book had been kept for some years. 
In a register of baptisms, now in the custody of 
the Registrar General at Somerset House (London 
55), are the following memoranda in the hand- 
writing of the Rev. Thos. Beck. 


I. “At the time of my accepting the charge of the Church 
of Bury Street it consisted but of two men members, who were 
Joseph Hardcastle, Esq., of Hatcham House, Surrey, and Mr. 
Peter Biggs, then of Pudding Lane, London; who were both 
chosen deacons, and have continued so ever since. The 
women members were at that time the following six persons, 
namely, Elizabeth Hardcastle, died Dec’ 16 1812 aged 81 years ; 
Esther Mayne; Hannah Mayne, since dead ; Hannah Biggs, 
s.d; Elizabeth Whitron, s.d; Mary George, s.d. Since which 
have been added [names follow of four men and ten women]... 
the above continue with us to this day. Oct. 1, 1795.” 


The italicised words are a later addition. Then 
follows, also in Mr. Beck’s hand but evidently later, 
a list of twenty-four men and thirty-one women 
“admitted since,’ making altogether a total of 
seventy-seven ; of whom thirty-five are noted as 
dead and fifteen removed, leaving a net member- 
ship of twenty-seven. 

II, ‘Mr, Stevenson borrowed money of Mr. Rut and made 
him a trustee of the endowments ; and Mr. Rut made his son 
another, though they were not subscribers ; and ever'since they 
have the possession of it. 

“ Bury Street meeting was sold away from us at Michaelmas 


1818. [See the other side leaf opposite for information]. It 
had been purchased by Mr. Stevenson eleven years back for 
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800f, (I have been told along with the houses belonging to the 
estate). After thus bought, about or wholly 500 of the en- 
dowment in trust for the use of the ministers and congregation 
was sold out of the funds and expended upon the place in 
repairs. Mr. Stevenson was one of the trustees for the en- 
dowment. We were not permitted to repay Mr. Stevenson 
the 800 which he had given for it, and thus retain the place 
for the congregation, but Mr. Stevenson sold itto Mr. Heap for 
1000 guineas. 500f therefore of the endowment became 
private property ; and Mr. Heap on gaining the key, given to 
him by Mr. Stevenson, we were locked out of the place, after 
having been prevented from seeking another place by the 
assurance that we should still supply it in the morning. Mr. 
Heap refused to pay the rent for the afternoon, but reserved 
for himself the rent of the cellar.” 


III. “Information of what occurred after we were locked 
out of our place of worship. 

“JT went to Mr. Fletcher’s Chapel. Our congregation was 
dispersed. Mr, Vincenthadnowthe management. We sought 
fora place—we kept a few together by meeting in private 
houses—at length Mr. Cook in Houndsditch offered us a small 
place fitted up for religious use. We hired it at ten pounds a 
year. It served for 4o or 50 people ; but it had a great incon- 
venience, no one could enter it but by ringing a bell. We had 
one to open the door, but many passed by without noten [sic] 
it. We used it until Mr. Cook left, when a Jew took it, and 
we were obliged to quit. But several now worship at our 
chapel at Midway Place, Lower Road, Deptford, Kent. 

“When the lease was out Bury Street was advertised for 
sale, but the Congregation were forbidden to buy with our own 
money without the endowment. But Mr. Stevenson the son 
(his father was dead) bought it with the two houses behind for 
800, and then had it at the expense of reducing the endow- 
ment from paying a yearly interest of 72£10s to 52£ and 
the subscriptions of the congregation.  After...... years Mr. 
Stevenson sold the Meeting (i.e. the freehold) for one thousand 
pounds to Mr. Heap, who would not pay till the key was given 
to him. On the Sunday next we found the door locked ; we 
must own Mr. Heap our landlord, must pay him rent, and he 
will keep the cellar which lets for 10f a year. He let the 
Meeting to a person named Smith, telling him Your place is 
endowed, This Smith came to meto pay him, and called Heap 
by a name, however just, I shall not mention ; ony: said he, 
Write the case, I will publish it. 

“Tam frequently asked What [h]as become of the endow- — 
ment. When we were shut out and a few met in the small 
place at Houndsditch, our aged and wealthy members were all 
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dead, and others retired out of town, and the remainder of the 
endowment reduced from 72f10 to 524. It is with great re-- 
luctance I am constrained to say, Mr, Stevenson—not the father 
but the son—borrowed money of Mr. Rutt, and for his security 
without the consent of any he made Mr, Rutt a trustee, who 
then was not a subscriber; and Mr. Rutt has now got his son 
also with him a trustee. 

“Tam now within three months 89 years of age. October 
2oth, 1840.” 


The paragraph in III beginning ‘“ When the lease 
was out” is evidently explanatory of, and to be 
in connection with, II. There is a little obscurity 
about details, but the main features of the narra- 
tive are perfectly clear. 

The register from which these memoranda are 
taken contains about twenty entries of baptisms. 
by Mr. Beck at Midway Chapel, Deptford, dated 
between 9th July, 1819, and 23rd December, 1832. 
In most of these he signs as ‘“ Minister of Bury 
Street Congregation, London”; but in two dated 
1823 and one dated 1824 he signs as ‘ of Bury Street. 
Meeting removed Congregation.” It is evident 
that in the opinion of Mr. Beck the remnant of the 
Bury Street church was united with the Midway 
congregation without losing its historical continuity, 
and that he held that opinion tothe end, It seems. 
evident, therefore, that the present day represen- 
tative of the ancient church of Caryl, Owen, and 
Watts is to be found (not in the church which 
temporarily occupied Bury Street meeting-house 
in 1820-22, and is now located in Pownall Road, 
Dalston, but) in Midway Place congregation, now 
worshipping in Maynard’s Road, Rotherhithe. 
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The Penruddock Papers 


N the report of our meeting at Liverpool last October it was 
stated that the Rev. J. H. Colligan exhibited certain documents 
which seemed to be of importance, but that the lateness of the 
hour made it impossible to give them due examination, 

The documents exhibited were a selection from about one hun- 
dred and sixty, ranging in date from 1620 to 1717, which are pre- 
served in “ The Penruddock Kist.” This kist, with its contents, is 
in the possession of the township of Hutton Soil, Cumberland ; and 
is kept in the house of Mr. William Kitchin, Town Head, Pen- 
ruddock, where it is believed to have been since about the year 
1720, 

The documents fall into two groups. The first, numbering about 
ninety, relate to a contest of ninety-two years’ duration between the 
tenants of Hutton John and the Huddlestone family, lords of the 
manor, relating to the tenure of copyholdlands. The second group, 
upwards of seventy in number, relate to a dispute with the rector 
of Greystoke about tithes. Of these Mr. Colligan kindly permits us 
to give the following brief account, from a paper which he communi- 
cated to the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian Society in 
April, 1908, and which appears in full in Vol. IX of that Society’s 
Transactions. 

The dispute “ was raised about 1672, largely upon the action of 
John Noble, a yeoman of Penruddock....It was carried on in the 
name of Thomas Parsons, the farmer of the tithe, versus John Noble ; 
but it was really a contest between the rector of Greystoke and an 
important section of his parishioners, They did not refuse to pay 
the tithes, as the Quakers were at that time doing throughout 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, but they rebelled against an unjust 
measure. It apppears that from time immemorial the tithe had 
been sixteen gallons to the bushel measure ; and that the Penrith 
measure, which was their standard, was similar to the Winchester 
measure. Thé vessel which was used for gathering the rector’s 
corn had gradually been growing in girth, especially since the 
Restoration and the Act of Uniformity, both of which events have 
a strong bearing on the case, as the complainants were Presby- 
terians.! The measure eventually reached twenty-two gallons, and 


’Tho names published in the Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, vol. vi. p. 85, 
suggest that the Quakers united with the Prosbyterians in this tithe case. Vide also Mr, 
Colligan’s notes on Greystoke Parish in the Friends’ Jowrnal, vol. V1. pt. 2. 
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the parishioners took the case to law. After trials at Carlisle, 
Lancaster, and Appleby (at the assizes of three different counties), 
the parishioners received a verdict in their favour in 1674. In 
1685 the larger number of these complainants were excommunicated 
by the rector ; and after meeting in secret until the Act of Tolera- 
tion in 1689 they built a meeting-house, part of which remains in 
the present place of worship at Penruddock.” 

It would seem that the rector who sought to perpetuate the 
shameless extortion thus put an end to was not Mr. William 
Morland, sequestrated in 1650, to make way for whose return Dr. 
Richard Gilpin was outed at the Restoration ; buta Dr. Smallwood, 
who succeeded him after an interval of several years. 


Some Puritan Genealogies 


R. Pierce, in his valuable introduction to the Marprelate 
Tracts, has hinted a probability that family connections 
availed somewhat to shield Job Throckmorton from the 
severities which were meted out to his colleagues in the 

production of those celebrated satires. Mr. Jos. Josh. Green, of 
Tunbridge Wells, who is keenly interested in historical and genea- 
logical research, has compiled an elaborate chart of his own 
ancestry and family alliances, through fourteen generations, to the 
year 1435—a chart which is interesting for the many names it in- 
cludes of persons who were conspicuous in the long struggle for 
religious freedom. From this chart we present two excerpts, 
which exhibit the relation of Throckmorton, Cartwright, and Stubbe 
with “certain people of importance” in theirday, By the courtesy 


of Mr. Green we are enabled to add a facsimile of Throckmorton’s 
signature. 


The Throckmorton arms are :—Gules, a cheveron argent charged 


with six bars gemelles sable: crest, a hawk rising, proper, jessed 
and belled or. 
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Puritan Prayers in Time of Persecution 


F Puritan preaching the characteristics are well 
() known ; we have examples that fill hundreds. 
of volumes. But of Puritan prayers there are 
but few authentic specimens accessible. Special 
interest therefore attaches to a MS. volume 
(formerly in the library of the Religious Tract: 
Society, and now in the Congregational Library),. 
entitled Several Hucellent passages in prayer of Mr. 
Nicholas Lockyer’s, in publick, both Before and After 
Sermons. Gathered and collected in this Book, by 
him that heard them, and took them from his mouth. 
Nicholas Lockyer, M.A., born at Glastonbury in 
1611, succeeded Francis Rous as provost of Eton 
College in 1658. At the time of the Restoration he: 
was also rector of St. Bennett's Sheerhog, and 
lecturer at St. Pancras, Soper Lane; from both 
which positions he was ejected by the Act of Uni- 
formity. In 1669 he was reported as preaching at: 
a conventicle in Bell Lane, Spitalfields, but was not: 
licensed under the Indulgence in 1672. Later he 
chiefly resided at Woodford, Essex, where he 
preached as he had opportunity, and died there in 
1685. There is a long account of him in Wood’s 
Athenae Oxonienses ; and many additional particu- 
lars in T. David’s notes to his Annals of Noncon- 
formily in Hssex. 

The volume from which the following extracts. 
are taken consists of 246 octavo pages; and the 
‘““nassages’’ which it contains are mostly dated 
between January, 1671-2 and 13th November, 1678.. 
Some are short; others—especially those uttered. 
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on fast days—run to a great length, and are a 
blending of prayer with meditation. Many 
portions have a certain quaint beauty; and if 
others are not free from extravagance, that in the 
days of the scare got up by Titus Oates may easily 
be pardoned. 

It is not very clear where these prayers were 
offered. Lockyer does not seem to have been 
pastor of any city church after his ejectment, yet 
they were evidently spoken within the city. The 
notes of requests for prayer make it practically 
certain that they were presented in a regular con- 
gregation, and notin occasional or casual meetings ; 
and although there are in the MS. passages which 
imply risks or dangers in meeting, the dates prove 
that meetings were held with some approach to 
regularity. The prayers reported, or from which 
extracts are given, are 113 in number; 6 are un- 
dated, the rest were spoken on 83 Sundays, ranging 
over a period of five years and ten months. 


We are not worthy, O Lord, to bear Thy Cross, Much more 
unworthy to wear Thy crown. In Thy little family, Lord, Thou 
didst spy one in twelve that was stark naught; And in a com- 
pany where there is twelve, and twelve, and twelve, it is twelve 
to one but we are not so good as we should [be]; only that 
God will be as rich in Mercy as prodigals are in prodigality. 
Heaven is a very pleasant place; the world is a hospital of 
souls and bodies, fit for nothing but an Infinite Physician ; the 
Lord hasten us to that place where there are none of these ills 
and complaints, nor no sin that causes it. (2 Jany 1671-2). 

This mighty God hath his left foot upon the sea, and his 
right foot upon the land ; and saith, Persecuting times shall be 
no more, We leave the cause of thy churches over the water 
with Thee. Follow thy intercession [sic] for the fulfilling of 
all thy threats to thine enemies, and for the fulfilling of all thy 
promises to thy dear and precious people. His wrath waxes 
hot, and our hearts are cold. Lord, pity us! Lord, when shall 
‘we be awakened and humbled, high and low? Lord, Hasten 
it. (1673). ; 

There is but a step between the wrath of a Holy God and an 
unholy nation at this day: it is a day of great rebuke, Lord ; 
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every reed we lean upon runs into our hand. (5 Nov. 1673, 
after sudden prorogation of Parliament.) 

Make a New Covenant with this New Upstart City; other- 
wise ’twill look as black and ugly as ever it did. Thou wilt be 
merciful to whom Thou wilt be Merciful, and England shall 
live. Though the abominations thereof be great, England 
shall live. Never day like that, when the Lord hearkened to 
the voice of a man; the sun stood still in Gibeon, and the 
moon in the valley of Ajalon! Let England live that the land 
may be clean, and the frogs blown with an east wind into the 
sea, that they may never get up again. Lord, hear the voice of 
aman! The living shall praise Thee ; we must be twice alive 
to be better! (7 Jany. 1673/4. Probable allusion in“ the frogs” 
to French influence at Court). 

Take pleasure in this assembly. Let the beauty of Christ be 
upon this assembly, the presence of Christ, as the witness of it 
in all our hearts: Satan falling like lightning, the elect of God 
awakened, the called of Godstrengthened. Stir the waters for 
the Lord’s sake ; that Thy people may know, and have it under 
Thy hand, that it is not in vain to wait upon Thee. Let no 
iniquity of hearers or speakers come into Thy tabernacle. 
(10 June 1674). 

Though we be black as the Ethiopian, Yet behold us in 
Christ our Saviour. Purge us from the guilt and power of sin, 
we are weary of our lives because of both these. We pray 
Thee, by virtue of Christ’s death, be the death of all that crawls 
and sprawls within us. (17 June 1674). 

We pray Thee, order matters so abroad, that the sword may 
be pointed at the heart’s blood of Antichrist, that thirsts after 
the life of Thy church. (15 July 1674. Allusion to the war 
belween France and Holland). 

For our understandings, Lord, that were little lower than the 
angels, the word of the Lord is as a sealed book. The works 
of the Lord are understood by them that have pleasure in them, 
but we have no pleasure in them..... For our wills, they are 
perverse ; every little wind will blow them this way and t’other ;. 
we have no heart to that which is good. Christ is said to be 
the Beautifulest of ten thousand; He is of no beauty to us: 
the things of the world are beautiful and desirable. Our con- 
versation, and all our other acts of the body from head to foot 
are answerable to such a corrupt soul; we have done like the 
snail, left our defilement behind us......... O Lord, what a 
woeful course have we brought ourselves to, since Thou didst 
burn us down to the ground! What new provocation have we 
multiplied from one end of the city to another, and turned to 


-all manner of spiritual wantonness, and corporal also! Our 


magistrates and governors—what drunkenness, what swearing, 
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what whoring, what abominations are to be found open, in the 
sight of the sun! It cannot be hid, what murders are pardoned ! 
Murders! All manner of abominations! .... But where is 
there any reproof; either from the hand of man or hand of 
God? Judgments are forgotten as soon as over! The spirit of 
contrition and repentance ... pour the like spirit upon our 
families, that there may be a great mourning... pour the like 
spirit upon the city and upon the nation, upon high and low ; 
that spirit that was on Hannah, she prayed, and wept sore. 
Now, Lord, let the king do so ; the Council do so—they are a 
simple people ; the parliaments do so, and all the nation, and 
put on that garment as the Ninevites....... O Lord, that a 
spirit of contrition may be given clean through the nation! 
AAG AANE One thing, Lord, we ask of Thee, that the Gospel may 
not utterly begone from us, for the Lord Jesus’ sake. Do 
not for the public contempt [give] private contempt, nor for 
the parliamentary contempt counsel-contempt. For the Lord’s 
sake do not swear that Thy Gospel shall remove from us. . 

Let our posterity be tried, to see what they will do..... For 
ourselves one thing we ask ; that the Lord would preserve us 
in fidelity to the last breath we drawinthis world. Like David, 
the more men press against us, the more we may value every 
tittle of Thy Law and soholdit. (24 Feb. 1674/5; a Fast Day). 

Give us ability, like Simeon, to take Christ in both our arms. 
How many ministers have we sinned to death ? Righteous men, 
righteous ministers taken away ; and wholays itto heart. The 
Lord knows how we are treated, and the Good Lord think of 
things! (24 July 1675). 

O Blessed and Glorious God, we have known the days when 
the kingdom of heaven suffered violence, and the violent took 
it by force : And oh the pressing, the pressing that was after 
the things of heaven! Now we are oppressed with them; 
there’s no plague among us but good men, and good ways, and 
good things ; that’s the only ruin that we now complain of ! 
Weare a people fit for all reproaches and contempts of this 
day. Just and righteous art Thou, O Lord, that hath brought 
us into the bosom of such a generation of men. Weknow not 
what to say more ; we are come with halters about our necks, 
and we cannot do less; and the Lord hath much ado to forbear 
executing of us...... Pour out Thy spirit in these last days... 
enable them to pray, enable them to prophesy, to stem a violent 
tide of wickedness. We are all asleep wofully, and London 
asleep ; Good Lord, awaken some of us, that it may be an 
alarm to the rest...... Be mighty to help us at this time, for the 
work lies wholly upon Thee....Self-do, and self-have ; Do all 
Thyself, and Thou shalt have all. (25 Aug. 1675). 

Know the conditions of these nations. Take care of Thy 
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hidden remnant; overrule the sinful counsels of men, and work 
all things for the best. Let it be given to us not only to believe, 
but to suffer if He shall call. Remember the cause of thy 
people in Germany—in lower Germany, in upper Germany ; in 
France, in Poland, in Sweden, in Denmark; in all the posts 
[sic] where the sword goes, up to the very gates of Turkey. 
The good Lord have a care of Thy hidden ones; set a mark 
upon them, spare them ; but order the sword, and guide it to 
the breast of the very worst and [most] implacable enemies. 
(August or September 1675). 

Do Thou, O Christ, at length take the sword into thine own 
hands, and cut off every idol, and accursed thing, and advance 
thine own sceptre from sea to sea. Hasten the destruction of 
the Church of Rome, high and low; let there be neither son 
nor nephew, nor remnant, nor any coal to keep them warm. 
Lord, we speak Thine own words, Thou hast said it of Babylon, 
that she sha'n’t have a coal to keep her warm. Now, blessed 
Lord, write that word, in blood if need be, all the world over. 
(8 Sept. 1675 : when great fears prevailed owing to the well known 
adhesion to the Romish church of ¥ames, Duke of York). 

O Lord, we pray thee, as we live in evil times...let this be our 
recompense ; that the worse every age is, the better our hearts 
may be; the more mortified, the more heavenly, the more use- 
ful to salt people and season them....The Lord better and 
bless our families, and better and bless this city and nation 
wherein we dwell. Nothing will stop and stayin our families ; 
our discipline is ruined and gone, our servants will stare in 
our very faces and do what they will, Miserable wretches that 
we are, and that sin works more miserably (?) every day. Do 
something in our families, in our lives; something in the 
nation, for thine own Glory's sake. (17 Sept. 1675). 

Lord, be merciful to the nation ; a languishing nation! and 
no eye pities us! Raise up Saviours upon Mount Zion. Wash 
us not in our own blood, but in the blood of Thy dear Son. 
(15 Dec. 1675). 

Hast Thou not predestinated us to be conformable to Him, 
and hast said we shall grow up unto Him a perfect man ? And 
why, Lord, are we so lean, and so ill favoured always? We 
think we have been in Christ many years; but when we con- 
sider what dwarfs we are, then we are stun’d. Surely, surel 
That Root will give sap abundant ; and then, why are we such 
starvelings ? We pray Thee, Lord, look into this matter. And 
if there be any obstructions between the Head and the mem- 
bers, between the Spirit of Christ and our spirits, (as Lord, 
there will be obstructions many, grieving the Holy Spirit as 
every day we do,) let those obstructions be forgiven and healed. 
(16 Feby, 1675/6). 
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Let the Beauty of Christ shine upon all of us, that we may 
be beautiful in Him. Let the Witness-bearing of the Holy 
Ghost be the broad seal upon it, that it may be known to all 
that we are the epistle of God. (9 April 1676). 

O that there were a preacher that would awaken London ! 
Plague, fire, or anything that would do it, ordinary preaching, 
and ordinary prophesying. Extraordinary preaching is laid 
aside. For the Lord’s sake, say, once, It is enough. Spare 
the houses, persons, estates of London ; set it home that Thou 
art angry with them, and fire their hearts. Alas! it is an easy 
thing to fire their houses ; to fire, and plunder, and tear these 
things; but the Lord fire their hearts! (3 May 1676). 

The good Lord be with us; prepare us for trials : we have 
no staff in our hands but Thyself. Parents fail, children fail, 
princes, parliaments, everything.... The Good Lord pity us 
so much the more. If God fail us, then we are broken quite. 
One thing we have desired of God ; that we may dwell in the 
bosom of God, in this world, and that to come. (11 October 
1676). 

Lord, remember these poor wretches that have begged our 
prayers. Some are going into t’other world. But which 
is that other world they are going to? whether that world 
above, or that world below. Why, Lord, preach matters right, 
and set them right for t’other world above. The Lord prepare 
us for our change. We have many sharp sermons; scarce a 
year, scarce half a year, but we have sharp sermons. Lord, 
‘clear up conversion, clear up matters well. For such as are in 
great dangers, that are likely to be broke everlastingly...who 
shall set them up again? The Lord carry the case; take the 
matters betimes ; rouse them well for the Lord’s sake. The 
whole nation is in a consumption; all of us, good and bad, 
stark naught: have mercy, Lord, upon all of us, and heal our 
diseases, (18 Oct. 1676). 

Remember the poor nations abroad, and God forgive us that 
we do so forget them....And how the Lord is preaching there ! 
We can almost hear the cannons roaring! ‘The good Lord think. 
upon them; sanctify the seas of blood that have been shed in 
a little time. Awaken the Protestant world ; dead, cold Pro- 
testant religion; awaken that. And for the matter of the Popish 
party, the good Lord deal like himself, according to his mighty 
works...and according to the oath He hath sworn against 
Babylon, (18 Oct. 1676). 

Those that have begged our prayers, remember them every 
one. Remember that minister, for the Lord’s sake, that bears 
Thy hand ; and don’t strike off our chariot wheels: we drive . 
heavily enough already, the Lord knows. Thy blows are 
quick ; we have no heart, this very day, to lye anything close. 
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The Good Lord spare the man, and lengthen his days ; do not 
cut him off in the midst of his days; pardon his sin; let the 
Holy Ghost come upon him. Let there come up two ministers, 
three ministers, in the room of one. The Lord prepare every 
one of us for our turns ; we cannot stay long. Lord, we have 
been long from home, a long while: it is because we do not do 
our work, The Lord help us to do our work, that his blessing 
may be upon us to eternity. (7 Feby. 1676/7). 

We pray Thee, bless us in our present work ; let it be to our 
advantage. We pray Thee, stir the waters; we have losses 
enough other ways, if we should have losses from heaven we 
should break, every man on’s, and break everlastingly. (6 
June 1678). 

We do\not know how many enemies our table is spread 
among ; arid yet, that the mighty Lord should spread our table 
in the midst of such craft and envy! O our soul, come thou 
not into their secrets! We know not who will be the next that 
will besnapt, as to liberty. We have deadly dead hearts, that 
if it does not come upon our own persons we think it is not in 
the land. Plead, and erect a High Court in heaven, and all for 
the sake of a little remnant. Lord, make them ten times more, 
and ten times better ; ’twould anger the world fearfully if they 
were ten times better and ten times more! Remember them 
that are in authority ; convince them of their sin, and wicked 
example to the nation. Save Thy poor people in France, in 
Germany, Sweden, Holland, Poland ; Thou hast a people every- 
where, and even among the very Turks. (10 July 1678). 

Blessed be Thy name, the Lord is a wall of fire round about 
us, and the glory in the midst of us, and in an evil day. Why 
we might not, some of us, be butchered in going out of doors 
here and there, is of the Lord ; and teach us [??] value of our 
mercies in the preservation of our blood as we are going home. 
We pray thee, O Lord, still appear ; let there be no more per- 
mission of such pernicious things, if it may seem good in Thy 
sight. Thou art pleased to let this be a mighty sermon to this. 
deadly secure city...a deadly secure nation. Therefore hast 
Thou made a sermon of blood, to a man of worth among us ! 
that such an implacable generation, an unthankful generation, 
that had such mercies more than many, that they may have 
such [word missing] as may become the mighty God, and vin- 
dicate his name, and vindicate the nation from the guilt of blood. 
(23 Octr. 1678, after the murder of Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey). 


The last piece in the book is a rhapsody of 
mingled prayer and meditation, delivered on a day 
of publichumiliation during the Titus Oates furore. 
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It occupies twenty three pages of MS., from which 
a few extracts may be cited. 


Blessed Lord, we have had our lot with the day wherein we 
should have lived our calling, our state to the height. When 
men have broke Thy law with a high hand, it had been our 
duty to lift up the Gospel, as Abraham among the Canaanites,. 
Noah in t’other world, Lot in Sodom; to have feared God 
above many, to have been a pattern to our generation, a living 
sermon in all our states. God Almighty knows that we have 
underlived the Gospel, and underlived all our helps and 
mercies, and give as bad examples as others give us; and in- 
stead of justifying Wisdom, condemn it. We have had our 
seasons when the wheel was over the wicked ; we might have 
done what the word of the Lord required for His name, in our 
hearts, in our generations. What could God have done more 
than he did for our fathers, for some of us, to encourage us for 
all upright zeal, that we might be fit to live till Christ come? 
Thou knowest, Lord, how we used that day....... In the very 
fruition of our opportunity we sought ourselves ; going on, we 
did not see our folly, but waxed worse and worse, to the great 
dishonour of the Lord, the dishonour of the Gospel, the grief 
of all Protestants throughout the Christian world. Our wound, 
Lord, is from ourselves, and therefore ’tis a thousand wounds, 
and it will be a thousand wonders if it be not mortal....... We 
have been rooting up one another; Protestant, protestant ;. 
carrying the name, and yet against such as have endeavoured 
to carry the zeal of that state. They carry the name, and under 
that patrimony [sic], formality, superstition, next door to 
idolatry ; aye, and'‘even idolators themselves wink at it, that 
they poor people have borne their witness faithfully, in person, 
miserably used, even to death. And this under the great 
escapes that God did for us, against the Spaniard, that came 
with his instruments of cruelty....... Alas, Lord, what a poor 
testimony have we borne. We have been ready to go together 
by the ears when the enemy is ready to cut our throats, When 
we should have endeavoured to exceed one another in godliness, 
and nourished one another, we have even weakened the ground 
on which we should fight. Therefore have we been hewn in 
pieces, hack’d at our own meetings, barbarously dealt with, by 
one and t’other that would seem to be opposite against Rome, 
and yet justify their stuff by undermining the holy Word of the 
Lord.s...:. For Thy blood’s sake, O Saviour, stop and stay, and 
give us not into the hands of bloody men. Find out that 
generation, as Thou hast begun to do. Search out the hidden . 
things of Esau, though they lie in the mountains, in the rocks 
and wildernesses and desolate places, in all the dark corners of 
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this nation...... The Gospel, O that it might enter into the hearts 
of Authority what a dangerous thing it is to suppress Light. 
We pray thee, Holy and Blessed Lord, put it into the hearts of 
them that are in authority ; it is part of their duty. Thou hast 
wonderfully preserved him that is the Chief Magistrate, wonder- 
fully preserved his nobles about him, wonderfully preserved 
the chief magistrate of this city, where the butt of their malice 
has been, where their design has been to murder and to burn. 
What manner of zeal ought there to be in all these chief magi- 
strates against that bloody implacable enemy! Yet this is of 
‘God, to kindle a fire from heaven in their hearts, such as was in 
the heart of Elijah....... We pray Thee for our poor bleeding 
brethren: have mercy on them, put an end to their miseries, 
ruined in all they have, crowding together, and the enemy 
crowding in among them and eating them alive. ...O, could we 
hear the outcries that are abroad, it would have something 
bated our pride and our luxury. Take off the yoke ; break all 
the yokes of tyranny, popery, slavery ; let the Gospel take place. 
And, Thou that hast many crowns upon Thy head, and thy” 
garments dipt in blood, we pray Thee, appear as the Great 
General and King of kings. Down with the Pope, for the 
Lord Jesus’ sake !...... (13 Novr. 1678). 


The Congregational Church at Axminster 


N our last issue a print appeared of the ancient meeting-house 
at Axminster, erected in 1698 and demolished in 1875. By an 
absurd blunder it was stated that its later history might be 
found in Densham and Ogle’s History of Congregationalism in 

Dorset ; the fact being that Axminster is in Devon, and therefore 
outside the purview of that excellent history. 

We are now enabled to present a view of Weycroft manor 
house ; in the older portion of which it is believed that the Con- 
gregational church usually assembled for above twenty years before 
the old meeting-house was built, except when driven by persecution 
to woods and other retired places. 

The manor house is about a mile and a quarter from Axminster, 
on a spur of high ground some sixty feet above theriver. It is said 
to occupy the site of an old Roman fort which commanded the 
Fosse Way. The estate was purchased in 1385 by Sir Thomas 
Brooke of Holditch, and the mansion was erected soon after 1400. 
According to Pulman’s Book of the Axe, the chief authority for local 
archaeology : “‘ Attached to it was an oratory or chapel, for which a 
licence was granted to Thomas Brook, Esq., and Joan his wife on 
29th November, 1417. Traces of the chapel and of the spacious 
hall still exist. The Brookes became Lords Cobham, and removing 
to Kent, let down their establishment at Weycroft (1460), and the 
mansion became ruinous. On the attainder of Henry Lord Cobham 
in 1603 [for his part in the mysterious ‘Main’ and ‘ Bye’ con- 
spiracies] it was forfeited to the crown, and the following year the 
king bestowed it on the Earl of Devon. In 1611 it was sold to 
Sir Thomas Bennett, Sheriff of London, whose son dismembered the 
manor, and sold the estate piecemeal.” 

Probably the owner or tenant in 1672 was a sympathizer with the 
Separatist church; whose meeting-place in the wood was. not far 
distant. However, it is pretty clear that about that time “the old 
seat of the Brookes at Weycroft, or rather what remains of it, was 
rented by the congregation.” The portion used as a meeting-place 
was probably the hall or large room that still remains ; most im- 
probably the oratory, as only a fragment of that exists, though of 
course it may have been intact in 1672. 

The Congregational church originated in 1660, when the Rev. 
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Bartholomew Ashwood, vicar of the parish, formed a number of 
sympathetic souls into a congregational fellowship which continues 
to this day. The early history of that fellowship, to the time when 
the meeting-house was built, has been printed from the original 
Book of Remembrance in the Axminster Ecclesiastica, begun 1687, and 
needs not to be repeated here. It may suffice to say that during 
‘several years of persecution the little church met at uncertain hours, 
by day or night; generally in a wood (probably that behind the 
mansion, which extended nearly to Hawkchurch), sometimes “ in 
desert spots and obscure houses” ; until in 1672 Mr. Ashwood was 
licensed under the Indulgence for a house at “ Wyke-croft.” Mr. 
Ashwood died somewhat suddenly on 27th October, 1678, at 
Chard, where several of the members resided. He was succeeded 
‘by the Rev. Stephen Towgood, son of the ejected vicar of Semley, 
and uncle of ‘the famous controversialist Michael Towgood of 
Crediton. 

On the renewed outbreak of persecution in 1681 it was found 
necessary to leave ‘‘ Wyke-croft,” and the church did not return 
thither till the end of October, 1686. Meanwhile they met in various 
inconspicuous places, once for three months together ina cave ; but 
throughout the persecution their meetings were never intermitted, 
except for two very short periods, though every other dissenting com- 
munity for miles round was broken up. When the Duke of Mon- 
mouth landed at Lyme in 1685, Mr. Towgood and at least six mem- 
bers of the church marched with his little army. Two of these were 
killed in battle ; another, being shipped to Barbados as a slave, was 
afterwards released, but lost his life by shipwreck while on his way 
home; another—John Ashwood, son of the former minister—was 
‘sentenced to death, but his life was purchased, and he was after- 
wards minister at Peckham, Surrey. 

The Ecclesiastica contains the names and residences of fifty-eight 
men and ninety-four women who were members of the church 
before its sub-division. They were spread over a wide extent of 
country :— 


Axminster town and neighbourhood vey 42 
Other parts of Devon ne 31 
Lyme Regis and neighbourhoo Sin 15 
Other parts of Dorset as ry 17 
Chard, Winsham, and neighbourhood at 35 
Remoter places Bf? a 12 


In reading the Ecclesiastica we are struck by the oft repeated 
allusions to the security in which the church met in times of perse- 
cution. That security, and their ability to obtain so convenient 
a meeting place as Weycroft manor, seems to need some explana- 
tion. This may perhaps be found among the following facts : 
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1. The rector of Axminster, the Rev. Joseph Crabb, was largely im 
sympathy with the Nonconformists. 2. At Ford Abbey, only a few 
miles distant, lived Prideaux, formerly attorney-general under 
Cromwell, and one of Jeffrey’s victims ; he, as is well known, was 
a great friend to ejected ministers. 3. One of the church members: 
was William Bennett, Esq., of Gabriels (the only “ Esquire” on the: 
roll); he may very probably have been related to Bennett of 
London, who owned the manor house, and about the time of the 
Ejectment broke up the estate. 4. Richard Cogan an Independent, 
though not a church member, lived at Coaxdon, just across the 
river. His wife was the lady under whose capacious skirts. 
Charles II is said to have hid from her husband in that very house ; 
(see Wilson’s Life of Defoe). Coaxdon and Weycroft are both on 
high ground ; while the wood behind the latter is full of combes 
and other suitable hiding-places. Cogan could easily signal across. 
the valley when dangerous persons were seen coming from Chard, 
their usual direction ; the worshippers had then only to slip out 
into the wood, make for any rendezvous, and continue their service. 
This they evidently did more than once. 

The ancient manor house is at present occupied as a farmhouse.. 
The hall, built about 1410, is now divided into upper and lower 
storeys ; the upper is a large store room or loft, in which farm im- 
plements, etc., are kept; the lower is subdivided into kitchen, 
cellar, and passages. The end wall, 4% feet thick, has an old fire- 
place ; which, with its original fleur-de-lys ornament, remains in a 
fairly good state of preservation. The residental portion is much 
more recent. The trees (in the print) overhang a steep circuitous. 
track down to the river. 

The ecclesiastical history of ‘ Wyke-croft”” ends with the 
building of the meeting-house in 1698. About the same time 
another meeting-house was built at Chard, and the church was. 
divided. 

Mr. Towgood died in 1722. The succeeding ministers in the old. 
meeting-house were 


The Rev. J. Stuckey to 1737. 
The Rev. J. Wheeler to 1770. 
The Rev. F. G. Stevens to 1785. 
The Rev. Jas. Small to 1834. 


Among the most noteworthy members of the church in the 
eighteenth century was Mr. Thomas Whitty, a clothier in the town, 
who first manufactured the celebrated Axminster carpets. Ac- 
cording to a memorandum written by him in his old age, the idea 
arose from the examination of a Turkey carpetin London. Having 
some knowledge of weaving, he considered how the fabric might 
be closely imitated ; and on 25th April, 1755, says he, “ being one 
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fair day while our weavers were at holiday, I made in one of my 
looms a small piece of carpeting resembling as near as I could the 
Turkey carpets. The specimen was pronounced by the London 
friends equal to the original. After many difficulties and much 
praying, the first carpet made in Axminster was commenced on 
midsummer day 1755; taking my children, with their Aunt Betty 
Harvey to overlook and assist them, for my first workers.” 

These carpets were made by hand, and the completion of a large 
one was an event counted worthy of a festive celebration. On one 
occasion a thanksgiving service was held in the meeting-house for 
the successful completion of a large carpet for the Sultan of Turkey, 
which cost more than £1,000. It took between twenty and thirty 
men to carry the carpet from the factory to the chapel. The 
factory was discontinued in 1835, the looms being removed to 
Wilton. 

Mr. Thomas Whitty, junior, son of the founder of the carpet in- 
dustry, was a trustee of the meeting-house ; and the family were 
liberal contributors towards the building of the new chapel which 
was erected on an adjacent site in 1828. 

The Western Academy, on the death of Mr. Reader of Taunton, 
in 1794, was removed from that town to Axminster, and placed 
under the care of the Rev. Jas. Small. This arrangement continued 
till 1829, when the institution was removed to Exeter. Altogether 
_ fifty-four students received their ministerial training, wholly or in 

part, from Mr. Small. The most distinguished of these were John 
B, Innes of Camberwell and Norwich, Richard Knill of St. Peters- 
burg, Wotton-under-Edge and Chester ; T. C. Hine of Ilminster, 
Plymouth, and Sydenham; and Philip Kent, long one of the 
secretaries of the British & Foreign Bible Society. The house 
occupied by the academy still exists as a private residence. 

Mr. Small died in 1834. Thesubsequent ministers have been :— 


G. Hunter, left 1840. 

A. Jupp, left 1846. 

R. Penman, from Chester-le-Street, 1846 ; retired 1850. 

Jas. Reed, Western College, 1851 ; removed to Atherston, 
1854. 

J. Bishop, 1856 ; died 1862. 

S. le Blond, from Alresford, 1862; retired 1867. 

W. Corken, from Bermondsey, 1868 ; remained only a short 
time. 

W. Lance, from Bacup, 1870 ; removed to Paignton, 1874. 

E. H. Perkins; from Charmouth, (formerly at Milborne Port), 
1874; retired 1885; died at Trowbridge last autumn. 
During Mr. Perkin’s ministry in 1875, the old meeting-house 
of 1698 was demolished, and the present school buildings 
were erected on the site. 

J. Perkins, Western College, 1886 ; resigned 1891. 
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J. C. Angell, from Newport, Salop, 1892 ; removed to Bexley, 


1897. 

Hurbert C. Watts, from Bicester, 1898, removed to South 
Brent, 1902. 

F. B. Wyatt, from Okehampton (formerly at Taunton), 1903 ; 
the present minister, to whom we are indebted for most 
of the foregoing particulars. 


The Rev. T. Gasquoine’s “John Penry”’ 


A volume of great and varied interest is that issued by the Rev. 
Thos. Gasquoine entitled Fohn Penry and other Heroes of the Faithful 
and Suffering Church. It contains seven chapters on topics as 
widely differing as “The Farewell Sermons of the Ejected 
Ministers” and ‘Puritans at Play.” But the longest and most 
valuable is a carefully elaborated study of the life of John Penry, in 
which many facts are adduced which were unknown to Wadding- 
ton. We cordially recommend the book. 
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N the October number of our Z’ransactions the 
meagreness of these Returns was deplored, 
seeing how much information is contained in 

those which have been preserved—both of interest 
in itself, and of critical value as enabling us to 
confirm, supplement or correct the account given 
by Calamy of the ejected ministers whose where- 
abouts they report. 

We will now briefly review them, to bring out 

these points. 

The bishops whose Returns are preserved are 

the following :— 

(1) Gilbert Ironside of Bristol ; whose information touching 
the county of Dorset seems to have been gathered with care, 
though his personal knowledge of the Nonconformists resident 
within his own Cathedral city seems to have been restricted to 
the names. They are contained on pp. 315-317. 

(2) Seth Ward of Exeter, whose returns touching the whole 
of his diocese of Exeter are a model of precision and fulness. 
They cover the whole of the counties of Devon and Cornwall ; 
and are presented in two forms, one being a concise summary 
of the details given in the other. The summary occupies pp. 
305-308 ; and the fuller Return pp. 396-413b. 

(3) William Lucy of St. David’s is also given in a twofold 
form. The fuller one (covering pp. 336b and 337) is phrased 
with great legal precision; the summary (giving the names 
only) is contained on p. 308. 


The whole of the 1665 Returns, therefore, as far 
as they concern Nonconformists, cover little over 
thirty pages of vol. 639; and refer only’ to the 
extreme south-west of England and the southern 
half of Wales. A careful study of them, however, 
reveals a large amount of interesting information. 
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(1) To begin with they shew that about one third 
of the ejected ministers remained in the parishes 
where they had exercised their ministry ; while 
two thirds were obliged to leave their parishes 
and friends for places in which they were per- 
sonally strangers. The exact number of those who 
so remained was thirty; three of those were still 
in the city of Bristol, three in the county of 
Dorset, twenty-one in Devon (five of whom be- 
longed to the city of Exeter, and two to the little 
town of Dartmouth), and three in the county of 
Cornwall. 
The particulars are as follows :— 


1. In Dorset. George Hammond, ejected from Holy 
Trinity, remained in Dorchester ; Mr. Forward at Melbury 
Bubb (or Bubborne) ; and John Hodder at Hawkchurch. 

2. In Bristol. Thomas Ewens, who had a “gathered 
Church” in Broadmead ; Matthew Hazard, ejected from Rat- 
cliffe ; and John Paule, from St. Paul’s. 

3. In Devon. Richard Farrant remained in Musbury ; 
Bartholomew Ashwood in Axminster; Francis Sourton at 
Honiton; Richard Saunders at Loxbeare ; James Haddridge 
at Halberton ; and Thomas Polwheile at Tiverton. 

Five, too, remained in the city of Exeter; Thomas Ford, 
ejected from the Cathedral; John Bartlet from St. Mary’s in 
Moor; Mark Down from St. Petrock’s; Robert Atkins from 
St. John’s ; and John Tickel, who had no appointment. 

John Nosworthy also remained at Manaton (his first cure) ; 
Francis Whiddon at Totness; James Burdwood and John 
Flavel at Dartmouth ; W. Bailey at Stoke Fleming ; Anthony 
Down at Northam ; William Bartlet at Bideford ; John Howe 
(of The Living Temple fame) at Great Torrington ; Thomas 
Finney at Exbourne ; and Daniel Morton at Ashbury. 

4. In Cornwall. John Oliver remained in Lanceston ; 
John Hickes in Saltash ; and John Tutchin at Fowey. 

Besides all these staunch ‘‘Noncons.” in England, there 
were four ejected ministers who still lived in their own neigh- 
bourhoods in Wales ; but all four because, through recantation 
of their Nonconformity, they were immune from persecution... 
These were: Thomas Evans in Llanbister, County Radnor ; 
Rice Powell in Llanpedr (Lampeter), County Cardigan ; Adam. 
Hawkins in St. Ismael’s, Pembrokeshire ; and John Griffith, im 
Oxwich, Gower, County Glamorgan. 
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(2) Further: the fugitives, whom persecution 
drove from their flocks and their friends, are 
shewn by these Returns to have settled in Dorset 
generally in groups of villages within touch of 
each other ; and in Devon and Cornwall in little 
colonies in the same town. 

I. In Dorset, we may distinguish two groups; 
though in the first they are so scattered as to form 
rather a district. 


1. It consists of the six who were nearest to Dorchester, 
viz; William Ben, from Dorchester, living at Maiden Newton ; 
Mr. Swessel (probably Mr. Swaffield from Odstoke, Wilts) at 
Frome Van Church ; George Thorne from Radipole, and his 
assistant and friend, Joshua Churchill from Fordington, at 
Compton Valence; and Christopher Lawrence, from Winter- 
bourne Carne, at Frampton; who thus linked up with John 
Forward who still lived in his old cure at Melbury Bubb. 

2. The second was sprinkled along the high land between 
the valleys of the Stour and Puddle; Mr. Timothy Sacheverell, 
from Tarrant Hinton, at Winterbourne Zelston; Thomas 
More from Hamoom, at Milton Abbas (alias Abbot Milton ; 
Mr. Hallet from Shaftsbury (‘“Shaston” or ‘‘Shafton”) at 
Helton (alias Hilton); Philip Lamb, from Bere Regis (and 
Winterbourne Kingston) at Alton Pancras; and Thomas 
Rowe from Litchet Maltravers at Hampreston (Hampleston). 

In the city of Bristol there were four fugitives whose homes 
are known: Richard Blinman from Chepstow ; William Voyle 
from Hereford Cathedral; Robert Taylor, probably from 
Silleck and Caple in Herefordshire ; and William Crompton 
(if he be the Bishop's “ Mr. Croughton’’) from Collumpton in 
Devon ; also four other Nonconformists whom Calamy does 
not help us to identify ; Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Jennett, Mr. Brock, 
and Mr. Griffith. 


II. In Devon, colonies of the ejected were to be 
found in :— 


1. Thorncombe in its easternmost corner where were these 
four: John Hodder from Hawkchurch, Dorset, just across the 
border; Mr. Branker from Sturminster Newton; and Mr. 
Trottle, from Spetisbury, both in the same county ; and John 
Wakeley, from Lawrence Lydiard (or Lydiat), Somerset. 

2. Ottery St. Mary. Here were other four: Robert Collins 
from Tallaton; Mr. Mawditt from Exeter; Mr. Ambrose 
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Clare from Poltimore; and Mr. Groves from Pinho—all in 
Devon County. 

At Totness, two fugitives, Mr. Bickley from Denbury 
(halfway to Newton Abbott) and George Mortimer from 
Haberton, sought the congenial society of Francis Whiddon, 
who still remained among his people. 

4. In Dartmouth, John Kempster from Brixham had come 
in to strengthen and be strengthened by James Burdwood and 
John Flavell. 

5. At Plymouth, Samuel Austin from Menheniot (Min- 
kinneth) in Cornwall, had found refuge with George Hughes, 
the able ex-rector of the parish church and Henry Martyn 
his distinguished assistant—while Nicholas Sherwill,a native 
of the city, prevented by the Act of Uniformity from entering 
the ministry, formed a fourth in this Nonconformist colony. 

6. At Exeter, besides the seven who had been ejected trom 
livings in the city there were eight exiles: five from other 
parishes in Devon ; two from Somerset ; and one from Corn- 
wall. From Devon, were John Jordan from Stoke-Canon near 
the city ; Thomas Trescot from Shodbrook (north of Exeter) ; 
Robert Carel (or “Caryl”’) from Uploman ; Robert Snow from 
Morchard Bishop ; and John Hill from Newton Ferrers. 

The two from Somerset were Joseph Hallet from Chesle- 
borough ; and Alexander Robinson from Porlock; and the 
single exile from Cornwall was Samuel Tapper from St. 
Merran’s. 

7. Then in the western central portion of the county two. 
exiles: Thomas Maynard from North Tawton, and Thomas 
Bridgeman from Inwardleigh had come to live near Thomas 
Finney—still at Exborne, and Daniel Moreton at Ashbury 
(‘‘Asberry”’), the former at Sampford Courtenay and the latter 
at Jacobstow. 


III. Cornwall was distinguished by one remark- 
able colony of Nonconformists in the town of 
Saltash, on its south-east border. 


John Hickes, the ejected minister, was its magnetic centre ; 
and round him were gathered William Tombs from St. 
Stephen’s (close to Launceston); Robert Wyne, from North 
Tamerton in Devon; John Lydstone from St. Mellion’s ; 
Thomas Travers from St. Columb Major; and Nicholas Tyack 
(or Teage) ejected whence we know not, who afterwards fell 
away and “conformed.” 


(3) But, undoubtedly, one of the most inter- 
esting things in these Returns is the remarkable 
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testimony they furnish to the general accuracy 
and completeness of Calamy’s lists. 


In Dorset, of the seventeen mentioned in Gilbert Ironside’s 
Return ; fourteen are given by Calamy as ejected from the 
places which the bishop names; though in two cases the 
place-names differ. 

In Bristol, of the eleven he reports as residing in the city, 
seven are mentioned by Calamy; but as the bishop only gives 
their names, Calamy’s statements as to the place of their 
ejectment are neither confirmed or contradicted. 

In Devon, the bishop of Exeter (Seth Ward) reports sixty- 
four ejected ministers ; sixty-three are mentioned by Calamy, 
and sixty-two of these as ejected from the places named in the 
bishop’s return. In only one case is the place of ejectment 
different. 

In Cornwall, the same bishop reports twenty, and of these 
only one is not mentioned by Calamy—all the other nineteen 
being referred to by him exactly as reported by the bishop. 

In Wales, the bishop of St. Davids (William Lucy) reports 
twelve ; of whom six only are given by Calamy, and one of the 
six as ejected from a different place from that reported by the 
bishop. 

Of the one hundred and fifteen ejected ministers, therefore, 
named in these returns, ninety-four or ninety-five are men- 
tioned by Calamy ; and in ninety of these cases the place of 
ejectment is the same according to both authorities ; a remark- 
able proof of Calamy’s accuracy and reliability. But more 
than that—in the four instances in which the names of the 
places differ, careful examination shews the statements to be 
mutually supplementary, and not contradictory. 

In each case, the unfortunate minister concerned is found 
to have been ejected from two places in succession : from one 
at the Restoration (in 1660)—either to give way for the former 
clergyman whom he had been “intruded” by Oliver or by the 
Parliament to replace, or because his appointment was not 
allowed to be legitimate ; and from the other, “ for conscience’ 
sake” in 1662. Two of these belong to Dorset, one to Devon, 
and one to Glamorgan. 

1. In Dorset, George Thorne is mentioned by Calamy (II.161) 
as ejected from Weymouth in 1660, as an “intruder” ; but a 
refuge being found for him in the neighbouring village of 
Radipole, he is reported by the bishop as ejected thence in 1662. 

Driven from England for a time, as Calamy reports, on his 
return he evidently came to live in retirement at Compton - 
Valence (a few miles N.N.W. of Dorchester), as Gilbert 
Ironside reports him as residing there in 1665. 
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The case of Fohn White is similar ; Calamy (II.145) reports 
him as ejected from Pimpern in 1660, and the bishop as “late 
curate at Beer Regis.” But Calamy distinctly states that on 
his ejectment from Pimpern he “assisted Mr. Lamb at Beer 
Regis” ; so that his assistantship is reckoned by the bishop as 
a curacy, from which he reports him as ejected, but as retiring 
to Helt (or Holt) Chapel to be near his friend and principal 
(Mr. Lamb), who after ejectment was living at Hampreston. 

2. In Devon, the one instance is that of John Nosworthy. 
But here Calamy adheres to his general rule of mentioning him 
in connection with the place whence he was ejected in 1662, 
viz: Ipplepen; whereas Bishop Ward describes him as 
formerly of Manaton, the place to which he had been trans- 
lated from Seaton in 1659, but from which he was ejected in 
1660 as an “intruder.” ‘The curious thing is, that Ipplepen 
was not the second, but the third place from which he was 
ejected in succession. For on leaving Manaton in 1660, he 
was settled in North Bovey for a few months, but had to leave 
again in 1661 for Ipplepen. On his ejectment from Ipplepen 
Calamy tells us he retired to Manaton, his birthplace as well as 
his cure for a year, 1659-1660 ; where Seth Ward reports him 
to be still living in 1665. Even here was to be no rest for the 
sole of his feet for (Calamy adds) the Oxford Act drove him 
thence to Ashburton. 

3. In Glamorgan, it is Daniel Higgs, of the peninsula of 
Gower—who is concerned. Here again, as in the first two 
cases, Calamy departs from his rule, noticing him under the 
name of the place whence he was first ejected, viz: Rhosilly. 

That was, however, not in 1660, but in 1661. He was then 
appointed, without objection, to Port Eynon (upon the coast 
between Rhosilly and Oxwich), whence he was ejected in 1662, 
retiring for a time to his native country in Worcestershire. In 
these facts, both the bishop (William Lucy) and Calamy are 
at one, for (1) the bishop says distinctly that he was “ ejected 
out of the rectory of Portynon,” and Calamy says he was “cast 
out of another living called PortyNon” ; (Palmer has rele- 
gated the statement to a footnote under the impression that 
there was no such place, failing to identify “‘ Portynon” with 
Port Eynon) : and (2), the bishop says he was in 1665 ‘ re- 
moved out of his diocese,” which was true, as we know from 
the testimony of Calamy, that he had fled from persecution to 
his native place. 

Thus it appears that as to ninety- four out of the one hundred 
and fifteen ejected ministers reported in the Episcopal Returns, 
their names and places of ejectment are consistent with the 
statements of Calamy. 

It is true that in all the counties here referred to Calamy’s 
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list is much longer than that contained in the bishop’s 
Returns. 


In Dorset, it exceeds them by 47 (64 as compared with 17). 
In Bristol city a ee LO ‘3 FA 3). 
In Devon » 93 (146 Hi fee O3))k 
In Cornwall - Sp keeAS i. 20): 


Shewing a total excess of one hundred and sixty-four, (two 
hundred and sixty-seven as compared with one hundred and 
three) ; while in Wales it is forty-three (fifty-five as compared 
with twelve). This is not surprising, however, when we bear 
in mind the strong temptation there was to the parsons of 
individual parishes, and the bishops of the several dioceses, to 
minimise the number of Nonconformists in order to ‘‘ make a 
fair show” of their efficiency. A signal proof of this is given 
by George Griffith, Bishop of St. Asaph’s, who had the hardi- 
hood to report of the ‘‘ Nonconformists and ejected ministers” : 
“none such in this diocese”; when we know that four were 
ejected in Flint (though one afterwards conformed), six were 
ejected in Denbigh, one in Merioneth, and nine at least in that 
part of Salop which was in his diocese ; twenty at least in all. 
Tho’ of five of these he would have to report, like William 
Lucy of St. David’s, that they had “left his diocese” ; three of 
them (Richard Taylor E. from Holt, Andrew Parson E. from 
Wem, and Charles Humphreys E. from Cleobury) having gone 
to London, Richard Steel (E. from Hanmer) on the point of 
going there, and Dr. Samuel Hildersham (E. from West 
Felton) who had retired to Birmingham. 


(4).Then there is another set of facts revealed 
by these Returns—which makes our confidence 
the greater that Calamy has not exaggerated the 
number of his confessors. We may be quite sure 
the bishops would not report as ejected Noncon- 
formists any who did not suffer for their Noncon- 
formity, yet these Returns give us thirteen names 
which are not mentioned by Calamy, so that by 
that number at least Calamy has underestimated 
(and not exaggerated) the number of those ejected 
in the southern half of Wales and the south 
western part of England. (At first I had added 
five others to the list, as none of them was to be 
found in the index. On closer scrutiny of the 
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text, however, I found all five mentioned in 
his appended lists of those who afterwards con- 
formed.) 

They are as follows :— 


1. In the county of Dorset: (1) Mr. Trottle, ejected from. 
Spetisbury ; and (2) Mr. Branker, ejected from Sturminster 
Newton. 

(From the State papers, I have also found a third—not 
mentioned by Calamy, viz: Joseph Crabbe, ejected in 1661 
from Netherbury.) 

2. Inthe county of Devon: (3) Mr. Stokes, living at Comb 
Martin in 1665-6, only of him there is the doubt expressed by 
Seth. Ward whether he were ever in orders, and had a living 
at all. 

3. Inthe county of Brecon: (4) jotin Dennis, ejected from 
the vicarage of Hay; (5) Thomas Edwards, ejected from the 
rectory of Llandefailog ; (6) Mr. Littlejohn, ejected from the 
collegiate church of Brecon (the prebend of “ Llandugroie ”’) ;. 
and (7) Thomas Vaughan, M.A., ejected from Llansaintffraed. 

In the county of Pembroke: (8) Thomas Freeman, 
ejected from two or more benefices in the county, which are 
not named in the Return. 


Besides these : 


5. In the city of Bristol, the bishop reports as “ Noncon- 
formist ministers” these four as resident there in 1665: (9) 
Mr. Hibbert; (10) Mr. Jennet ; (11) Mr. Brock; and (12) Mr. 
Griffith. 

6. In the county of Dorset, too, we have a Mr. Swessell, as 
living at Frome Van church, but as having come into Dorset 
from the diocese of Sarum. If the name were given correctly, 
as ‘‘ Swessel” is a name unknown to Calamy, it would make a 
thirteenth addition to Calamy’s list. But I cannot resist the 
conjecture that it is a clerical error for ‘‘Swaffield” ; and 
Calamy mentions a “Mr. John Swaffield” as ejected from 
Odstoke in Wilts (III. 368-369), who after his ejectment 
removed with his family to Sarum, and in 1665 was forced 
from them by the Oxford Act into “an obscure village in 
Dorsetshire.” Would not Frome Van church exactly fit that 
description? And his previous history as given by Calamy 
exactly fits the bishop’s report about ‘“ Mr. Swassell,” that he 
came thither from “the diocese of Sarum.” 

. In the county of Cornwall, moreover, we have (13) Mr- 
Tobias Butcher mentioned with Mr. Robert Jago, A.M., as. 
Nonconformists living in Helston (R. 414) ; though whence he 
was ejected the Return does not state. 
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By these thirteen names, then, our roll of Non- 
conformist martyrs is enriched; and our con- 
fidence in Calamy’s sobriety and trustworthiness. 
is confirmed. 


(5) Further, the Returns incidentally confirm the: 
accuracy of Calamy in little details. (i) Of Ben- 
jamin Way Calamy has two notices; first under 
Barking, Essex (II. 186-187), because he was ejected 
thence in 1660; and second under West Stafford, 
Dorset (his native county), in 1662; adding that 
after ejectment from West Stafford he retired to 
Dorchester, and there continued to live in quiet 
till 1675. Both of the latter statements are con- 
firmed by Gilbert Ironside’s Return (R. 316), in 
which he reports: ‘Mr. Way, late rector of West 
Stafford hath alsoe taken the said Oath” (that re- 
quired by the Oxford Act), “and is now resident at 
Dorchester aforesaid.” (ii) Similarly, Calamy’s. 
statement (I. 356) about Mr. Samuel Austin, that 
after his ejectment from Menhenniot in Cornwall 
he lived in Plymouth, is exactly confirmed by 
Seth Ward’s Report (R. 405), who gives amongst the 
Nonconformist ministers living in Plymouth in 
1665/6 “Mr. Samuel Austin, turned out of Min- 
kinneth y® Right of D* Hall y® Bishop of Chester.” 
(iii) So with Thomas Finney, who, Calamy says, 
lived on his own estate (in Exbourne) after his. 
ejectment from the rectory: the bishop reports that 
“Thomas Finney, who left Exborne for the like” 
(i.e. for Nonconformity), ‘liveth sometimes in Ex- 
borne and sometymes at Barnstaple.” (iv) In the 
case of Samuel Tapper, Calamy notes him (II. 356- 
360) as ejected in 1660 from St. Merran in Cornwall, 
and adds that “after enjoying for a time, the 
hospitality of R. Erisey Esq., of Erisey, he retired 
to Exeter to live with hisfriends.” The bishop has. 
nothing to say of the place whence he was ejected,, 
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but mentions him as one of the twelve Presby- 
terian ministers living in Exeter in 1665, so cor- 
roborating Calamy. (v) The fact implied in 
Calamy’s placing the name of Rice-Powell of 
Llanbeder in his black list for Cardiganshire, is 
strikingly confirmed in the full report of him given 
by the Bishop of St. David's ; for he says (R. 337) : 
“Rice Powell, Clerke, was ejected out of the 
Vicaradge of Llampeder pont Stephen, in the 
county of Cardigan for Non Subscription but since 
hath subscribed and does conforme, and live very 
peaceably and quietly in the Countrey in relation to 
Church and State.” (vi) Again, Mr. Thomas 
Bridgeman is noticed by Calamy as ejected from 
the rectory of Inwardleigh in 1660 (II. 42), “‘ when,” 
he adds, “ Mr. F. Nation, who had been dispossessed 
of it in 1657, returned to it.’ The summary 
(R. 807b) reports him as living at Jacobstow in 1665, 
“inoffensive and poore”; and the fuller Return 
(R. 403b) has “Thomas Bridgeman who left In- 
wardley for want of Tytle, liveth at Jacobstow 
inoffensively and poorely.” As “intruded” into the 
living at Inwardleigh by Oliver’s commissioners— 
when they sequestered Mr. Nation, the bishop 
would naturally speak of him as “in wantof Tytle 
to it”; and euphemistically expressed his ejectment 
as “leaving Inwardley”’ for that reason. 


(6) The Returns also fill in details which Calamy 
‘was unable to furnish. 

(a) Mr. Martyn is mentioned by Calamy (II. 175) 
as one of those ejected in Dorset, but “ from places 
unknown.” The Return made by the Bishop of 
Bristol gives us the information, adding also the 
place to which he retired on his ejectment, thus— 
“Mr. Martyn, late Rector of Tarrant Munckton is 
now Resident at Wimborne.” 

(6) Mr. John Jordan, again, is given by Calamy 
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(II. 72) as born in Exeter of good parents, educated 
at Cambridge, presented to Stoke Canon in 1655, 
_and ejected thence in 1660, by the dean and chapter 
of Exeter; but all he can add is that he continued 
a Nonconformist to his death, though always poor. 
The Return shews that after his ejectment he 
retired to his native city, for both in the Sum- 
mary (R. 307b), and the fuller report (R. 398), “ Mr. 
Jordayne ” is mentioned as the twelfth of the dozen 
Presbyterians, but not keepers of conventicles, “ in- 
habiting within the Citty and suburbs of the Citty 
of Exeter...who above 3 years since have laid 
down the publique exercise of their Ministry and 
functions.” 

(c) Calamy tells us of Thomas Powell, M.A., that. 
he was ejected from St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, but all 
that he can add (II. 35) is: “after his ejectment. 
here, he removed to London. He was a good 
preacher, very active in the ministry, and much 
esteemed for his piety. He was of the congre- 
gational persuasion.” This Return shews that he 
did not leave Exeter till after 1665, as it reports. 
“Mr. Powell” among the three conventicler In- 
dependents, who were resident there in that year. 

(ad) Of Mr. Daniel Moreton, all that Calamy can 
tell us is that he was ejected from the rectory of 
Ashbury (Devon) (II. 2,3), and that Dr. Walker’s. 
complaint about him was that he had no college 
training,? Palmer adding the apologetic remark: 
“that he might have been better qualified for the 
ministry than some who had spent many years in 
a College.” To this meagre account the Returns 
add interesting information; the Summary (R. 
307b) that “thence ejected, he liveth still in y* 
Pars. house; but not inoffensively”; the fuller 
Return (R. 403b) says much the same thing. 


2** He had no other education than that of a private school"’ (IL. 216). 
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(e) Of Mr. Michael Taylor Calamy informs us 
that he was born at Silverton, educated at Cam- 
bridge, and first appointed as assistant to Mr. 
Humphrey Saunders at Holsworthy ; but was after- 
wards presented to the rectory of Pyeworthy ; and 
in 1660, under pretext of some flaw in his title, was 
ejected (II. 67). The Returns say, both in the 
summary (R. 308) and the fuller report (R. 404), 
that he was “ejected out of Pyworthy for Non- 
conformity ’’—thus making him more directly a 
sufferer for his Nonconformity than Calamy ; and 
add “who now liveth in Holsworthy, Peaceably 
and Quietly ’—thus confirming Calamy as to the 
place of his ejectment, and giving us the interesting 
fact that on his ejectment he retired to the place — 
and people of his first charge, where he was curate 
to Mr. Saunders. 

(f) In the case of Richard Swaine of Radnor, 
the Returns and Calamy are mutually supple- 
mentary. Calamy (III. 510) has his name in the 
list for county Radnor; but knows only that he 
was ejected “somewhere in this county.” The 
place whence he was ejected is given thus in the 
Return (R. 337); “Richard Swaine, clerke was 
Hjected out of the Vicarage of Clirowe in the 
County of Radnor, for non-Subscription.” “Clirowe,” 
now known as “ Clyro,” is in the 8. W. corner of the 
county. The bishop cannot tell us, however, where 
he was resident in 1665. He simply adds: “and 
has now left the Diocesse.” But Calamy informs 
us that he died in Salop”’; while the licence docu- 
ments shew that in 1672 he was in Shrewsbury 
securing licences for himself as Presbyterian 
teacher and for his house, September 5th, 1672 
[B. (244) }]. So the probability is that on leaving 
‘Clyro he retired to Shrewsbury. 

(g) In the instance of John Harries of Cardigan- 
shire the supplementary information given by the 
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Returns is considerable. Calamy has “ Mr. John 
Harris as ejected from Tregaron” (high up the 
valley of the R. Brefi); and the little more which 
he tells of him is doubtfully to his credit. He 
says (III. 496 ) “ Dr. Walker mentions him and Mr. 
Honmer as Welsh itinerants, who received a salary 
both in Brecon and Radnor,” suggesting the sin of 
pluralism. And this unfortunately, is too likely 
to be true in view of what the Return tells us, viz., 
that he was a most abject apostate from his Puritan 
faith. ‘ John Harries, clerke,” the bishop reports 
‘was a Non-Conformist, but since he did subscribe, 
and conforme, and preached a Recantation sermon ; 
and my Lord Chancellor gave him a benefice in 
Cardiganshire ; and now he lives very quietly and 
peaceably in relation to the Church and State.” 

In small details, too, the Returns supplement 
Calamy. Calamy apparently did not know the 
Christian names of Mr. Forward, whom he has 

(II. 139) as ejected from Melbury Bubb (in Dorset) 
and Mr. Hunt, the ejected minister of Dunchidiock 
in Devon; but from the Returns we learn the 
former was “John” (R. 315), and the latter 
“ Hdward ” (R. 3076 & 3986.) 

Calamy can only tell us rather vaguely of Hunt, 
that after his ejectment he went to live “near 
Exeter”; but the Returns define the place as 
St. Stephen’s. 


G. LYON TURNER. 


[To be continued. ] 
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Editorial 


The ninth Annual Meeting was held in the Council Room of the 
Memorial Hall on Wednesday, 12th May; the Rev. John Brown, 
D.D., in the chair. The Rev. W. Pierce offered prayer. 

After the transaction of routine business a discussion took place 
on the best method of increasing our membership. It was resolved: 
(1) That a circular be drawn up, setting forth the work already 
done by the Society, and that which is still desirable; and that 
copies be sent to all our members for distribution. (2) That our 
President be requested to bring the Society officially to the notice 
of the Congregational Union through its Secretary... Resolved on 
the motion of the Rev. W. Pierce, seconded by Mr. Avery, that 
the officers of the Society be re-appointed, with thanks for past 
services ; and that steps be taken for the constitution of a prac- 
ticable committee to meet for consultation once or twice a year ; 
the officers meantime to act as executive. 

A letter was read from Professor D, Courtenay Kenny, of Cam- 
bridge, asking for an expression of opinion as to the proposed 
removal from a place which is now private property to the ground 
attached to Emmanuel church, Cambridge, of the bones of Joseph 
Oddy and William Holcroft, both ejected ministers, and the 
founders of the ‘old dissent” in Cambridgeshire. The project 
was unanimously approved. 


* * 


In accordance with the first of the above mentioned resolutions, 
our members will receive with the present issue several copies of a 
circular letter, which they are earnestly requested to give or send 
to friends likely to be interested in the objects of our Society. 


* * 


We have pleasure in very heartily congratulating one of our 
members, the Rev. B. Nightingale, M.A., of Preston, on the degree 
conferred on him by the Manchester University for original 
research. For nearly twenty years the world has been indebted 
to him for the labour expended on his monumental History of Lan- 
cashire Nonconformity ; and we trust he may long be spared to 
increase our obligations by unfolding new stores of hidden know- 
ledge. 


UTrans., Vol. IV. No. 3, p. 127.1 
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The Yorkshire United College is also to be congratulated on the 
appointment of the Rev. A. J. Grieve, M.A., B.D., to the professorial 
chair lately vacated by the Rev. G. Currie Martin, M.A., B.D. 
Professor Grieve is well known to the members of our Society for 
his admirably edited reprint of Penry’s Acquity ; we hope he will 
have opportunity hereafter to do other work of the same kind and 
of equal excellence. 

*® * 


We are glad to announce that the late Rev. Bryan Dale’s pos- 
thumous book on Yorkshire Puritanism and Early Nonconformity is 
in the press, and will shortly be ready for issue. It will contain a 
map and six or eight other illustrations, including an as yet unpub- 
lished portrait of Richard Frankland. 

* * 


The centenary of Queen Street Congregational church, Wolver- 
hampton, has been appropriately commemorated by the publication 
of a memorial volume written by Mr. H. A. May. It is a notable 
record of Christian work well and faithfully done by a long suc- 
cession of ministers and deacons, several of whom attained to 


eminence. It contains above thirty portraits, and numerous other 
illustrations. 
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‘The Puritan Family of Wilmer: their Alliances 
and Connections 


and Ryton-on-Dunsmore, near Coventry, and his wife Johanna, 

were members of the Guild of Knowle, in the county of 

Warwick. On 20th September, 1486, Sir John Weston, Kt., 
Prior of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, granted to this 
William Wyllmer the manor or farm of Ryton for a term of years 
at an annual rental. Richard Wylmer, the son of William, married 
Joan Goodere or Goodyere, of a very ancient family of that name 
at Bagington, near Coventry. He died at Ryton on the 24th May, 
1527; and portions of his original sepulchral brass are in the pos- 
-session of the present writer, his lineal descendant. 


if the year 1480 a certain William Wyllmer, of Withybrooke 


A great-grandson of this Richard Wylmer, by name George 
Wilmer, was living at West Ham, co. Essex, in the last quarter of 
the sixteenth century. He was awealthy esquire, who had made 
.a considerable fortune in trade ; and contributed £25 towards the 
defence of this country at the time of the Spanish Armada. This 
“George Wilmer, who died on 30th January, 1593/4, appears to have 
been married four times. By his first wife he had an eldest son, 
Andrew Wilmer (1567-1624) of Stratford-le-Bow and Totteridge ; 
who in early life had evidently come under the influence of Thomas 
Cartwright, Job Throckmorton, and other eminent Puritans— 
presumably when visiting his uncle John Wilmer of Shrewley in 
Hatton parish, co. Warwick, in which county he possessed pro- 
perty. While the father, George Wilmer, was probably on friendly 
terms with the Puritan party, the terms of his will—in which he 
leaves the enormous sum (for those days) of £500 for the 
“‘necessarye expenses to be disbursed in the Christianlike 
accomplishment. of my funerall”—are wholly inconsistent with 
Puritan traditions. 

Andrew Wilmer, however, made up for his father’s deficiencies 
in this respect, by his marriage, about 1595, with Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Cartwright! (1535-1603), master of Lord Leicester’s 
hospital at Warwick, the distinguished scholar, author, and pious 
divine : “ Father of the Puritans.” 


1 D.N.B., ix., 226, 
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Cartwright’s wife Alice, whom he married in 1577, was a daughter 
of John and Elizabeth Stubbs of Buxton, Norfolk ; and sister to the 
famous Puritan zealot, John Stubbs? the younger (1543?-1591), who 
in 1579 sacrificed his right hand for writing The Discoverie of a 
Gaping Gulph whereinto England will be swallowed up by another 
French marriage, if the Lord forbid not the Banes by letting her Maiestie 
see the Sin and Punishment thereof. 

Andrew Wilmer, who was one of Cartwright’s executors, left a. 
distinctly Puritan will, dated the year of his death, 1624. He names. 
his stepmother, Dame Anne Needham, the now wife of Sir Robert 
Needham, Kt. (later first Viscount Kilmorey) ; his cousin, John 
Wilmer of Norrell, co. Bedford, the Puritan incumbent there, of 
whom hereafter; and the Puritan ministers and preachers of 
Hatton, co. Warwick, Totteridge, Redborne, North Mymmas, and. 
Braintree ; also Mrs. Rogers, widow of the Rev. Rogers of Stratford-. 
le-Bow, Mr. Robert Smith, dwelling near to Moorgate, London, 
preacher, Mr. Wyng, preacher, etc. 

Of Andrew Wilmer’s family, his younger son, John Wilmer 
(1605-1655), of London, Stratford-le-Bow, Copredy (co. Oxford), 
and of the Inner Temple, married in 1625 Mary Sadler of Chilton 
Foliatt and Wroughton, co. Wilts., of the family of that notorious. 
divine, Anthony Sadler® (fl, 1600-1680), son of Thomas Sadler of 
Chilton, and of whom A. Wood gives an account in his Athenae 
Oxontenses [vol. ii. cols. 675-6, edn. 1721]. 

Moreover, John Wilmer’s wife, Mary Sadler, was sister to: 
Bridget, second wife of Anthony Luther, Esq., of Kelvedon, Essex, 
of kin to the Reformer; and John named his sixth son Luther 
(1650-1679). His fifth son was Cartwright Wilmer (1649-1721/2), 
who was vicar of Shotteswell, co. Warwick, and rector of Elles- 
borough, Bucks. His son Cartwright Wilmer (1701-1765) resided 
at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, an interesting link with his great name-- 
sake and great-great-grandfather Thomas Cartwright. 

George Wilmer’s second wife was Susan Cole, by whom he had. 
two sons and three daughters. Of these sons the first, George: 
Wilmer, junr., was born about 1583, being nearly 17 years younger 
than his brother Andrew. He was a pensioner of ‘Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. In the Liber Memorialis, in 
the famous library of this college, is an account of a valuable 
collection of books and manuscripts presented by him. Several of 
these still remain, having the Wilmer arms, crest, and motto hand- 
somely embossed upon their covers. In 1601-2 this George Wilmer 
was admitted of the Inner Temple, and in 1616 obtained from the 
king a grant of the office of collector of the petty customs imposed 
on the goods of merchant strangers, and on foreign hops, in the 
port of London; the former of which offices he resigned in 1625. 


2D.N.B., ly., 118. 2 idem, 1., 102. 
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About 1606 he married Margery Thwenge, daughter and heiress 
of Marmaduke Thwenge, Esq., lord of the manor of Upper 
Helmsley, co. York, and a representative of the junior branch of the 
ancient baronial house of Thwenge of Kilton Castle, co. York. Of 
this family, descended from Peter de Brus, allied to Robert Bruce, 
king of Scotland, was the celebrated Sir Robert de Thweng, or 
Thwing* (1205?-1268?), the opponent of Henry III’s foreign 
ecclesiastics ; he joined Richard of Cornwall’s crusade in 1240, and 
was the champion of the oppressed and starving poor. Marmaduke 
Thwenge died 1589, aged about 29 ; and his widow Anne, daughter 
of John Reddish, Isq., of Reddish, co. Chester, remarried with 
Alvery Birkby, gent., of York, who died 1618, 

Wilmer’s connection, through his mother-in-law, with the 
Reddish family, introduced him to a notable member of the Puritan 
party. John Reddish was nearly related to—probably a brother of 
—Master Alexander Redich, a religious gentleman of Reddish, near 
Stockport, and New Hall, near Burton-on-Trent, who, with his 
excellent wife, Mrs. Katharine Redich, was the intimate and much 
loved friend of William Bradshaw’ (1571-1618), the distinguished 
and pious Puritan divine, and the warm friend and admirer of 
Cartwright. Arthur Hildersham® (1563-1602), another distinguished 
Puritan divine, who was disinherited by his Romanist father for 
becoming a Puritan, was an intimate friend of the Reddishes, and 
of the Cartwright, Bradshaw, and Wilmer clan, He was fellow of 
hrist’s College, 1586, and vicar of Ashby-de-la-Zouch in 1593. 
He, as well as Bradshaw, have full biographies in Clarke’s Lives of 
Thirty-two English Divines. 

Upon the marriage of George Wilmer and Margery Thwenge, 
she being then a girl of about 18, their friend William Bradshaw 
preached the wedding sermon. It was published in 1620 by 
Bradshaw’s friend and biographer, Thomas Gataker™ (1574-1654) of 
Rotherhithe, the Puritan divine, and one of the most learned men 
of his day. It forms a quarto pamphlet, a copy of which is in the 
present writer’s possession. ‘The title is as follows :—A Marriage 
Feast. A sermon on the former part of the second chapter of the 
Evangelist Fohn ; by that learned and judicious divine, Mr. William 
Bradshaw, soimelime fellow of Sidney College in Cambridge. London, 
printed by Edmund Griffin for Fulke Clifton, 1620. The sermon 
occupies 18 pages, and has prefixed a dedication of 6 pages “To 
the worshipfull and Religious Mr. George Wilmer Esquire and 
Mrs. Margeret. Wilmer his wife, increase of spirituall grace, and 
mutual comfort in Christ Jesus.’’’ It is signed “yours in Christ, 
Thomas Gataker.” The editor says : ‘‘ Worshipfull and beloved in 
Christ ; At the solemne knitting of you together was this Sermon 
preached by that worthy servant of God, and our common friend, 


+ D.N.B., lvi. 362, *D.N.B., vi., 182. © D.N.B., xxvi,, 882, ” D.N.B, xxi,, 60. 
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now with God; then first (as I have heard him say) performing 
that office that then he did. Which of late lighting upon among: 
other his loose papers, I thought it would not be amiss rather to 
send it abroad than to suffer it (as it might soon perhaps do other- 
wise) to miscarry and so perish.” 

George Wilmer died 6th May, 1626, aged 4234 years; and was. 
buried ‘“‘by the chancel side” of West Ham church ; where was. 
formerly ‘a gravestone of grey marble, at the head an escutcheon 
of two parts,” with a Latin inscription which informs us that he 
was ‘‘a man most excellent and beloved.” By his will of 1626 he 
appoints as executors his friends Abraham Jacob and John Jacob, 
esquires ; the latter was afterwards known as Sir John Jacob, 
knight and baronet, a distinguished Royalist. The witnesses to his. 
will were his brother-in-law, Sir Anthony Weldon, and Edward 
Smith, Esq., of the king’s household ; also Edmund Layfield, B.D. 
The latter married Bridget, half-sister to Archbishop Laud; and 
was father to a celebrated ritualist, Dr. Edward Layfield, M.A., of 
whom Walker gives a long account (Sufferings of the Clergy, part ii. 
pp: 48-9, 1714). 

Mistress Margery Wilmer, formerly Thwenge, remarried prior to 
1630, and as his first wife, the Hon. Henry Fairfax of Bridlington,. 
co. York, second son of Sir Thomas first Viscount Fairfax of 
Elmley, co. Tipperary. She died 1632, aged 44, and was buried im 
Stratford-le-Bow church. 

Amongst many distinguished persons who were descended from 
George and Margaret Wilmer may be named Mary Field, wife of 
Sir William Parsons, third Earl of Rosse (1800-1867), the celebrated 
astronomer. 

[After the death of Margery Wilmer, Henry Fairfax had by a 
second wife a daughter Frances, who married David Erskine, ninth 
Earl of Buchan. Her daughter Frances was the wife of the 
celebrated and pious Colonel James Gardiner, killed at Preston 
Pans, 1745. ] 

The youngest son of George Wilmer, senior, was Thomas. 
Wilmer, J.P., of Stratford-le-Bow, Bromley St. Leonards, and 
Stifford, co. Essex. He was baptized at St. Mary Aldermanbury in 
158g9/90 ; and was of Christ’s College, Oxford, apparently 1615-16. 
He married, about 1615, Elizabeth Jacob, third daughter of the 
above named Abraham Jacob, Esq., of Gamlingay, co, Cambridge, 
and Bromley St. Leonards, and sister to Sir John Jacob. Thomas. 
Wilmer, who was a farmer of the customs, died 1624/5, aged 35, 
and was buried “ in a coffin of stone by the wall of the church” at 
West Ham ; where was formerly a fine monumental slab of Purbeck 
marble, with armorial bearings and a Latin inscription “ com- 
memorating his virtues.” 

Among descendants of Thomas Wilmer was his great-grand- 
daughter, Sarah Wilmer, who before 1709 married John Shore, 
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Esq., of Mansell Street, Whitechapel (son and heir of Sir John Shore, 
Kt., M.D., of Derby). Their grandson, John Shore (1751-1834) 
was the first Baron Teignmouth, governor-general of India, the 
friend of Warren Hastings and of Sir William Jones, a man of 
great gifts and piety, a member of the evangelical coterie nick- 
named “the Clapham sect,” and the first president of the Bible 
Society. 

A sister of Andrew, George, and Thomas Wilmer (daughter of 
George Wilmer, sen., and Susan Cole), was Eleanor (1587-1622), 
who in 1604 married Sir Anthony Weldon, Kt.° (1583-1648), lord 
of the manor of Swanscombe, Kent, a distinguished and bigoted 
parliamentarian, and the author of the Court and Character of 
Fames I (at which court he was Clerk of the Kitchen and Clerk of 
the Green Cloth), a work often quoted by historians. 

Sir Anthony’s eldest son, Ralph Weldon? (1605-1676), was an 
active parliamentarian like his father, and a colonel in the army. 
In 1644 he commanded a regiment in Sir William Waller’s army, 
and a brigade at the relief of Taunton and siege of Bristol in 
1645. 

Anthony Weldon (1610-1654 or later) was the fifth son of Sir 
Anthony. He also was a colonel in the parliamentary army, and 
published his autobiography in 1649. 

George Weldon (1620-1676 or later), the eighth son of Sir 
Anthony, married Susanna Shackstone, widow of Sir John Child, 
governor of Bombay. Their son Ralph Weldon (1674-1713) 
abjured Protestantism in 1687, became a Benedictine monk, and 
compiled A Chronicle of the English Benedictine Monks, 1554-1701, 
(published 1882), and died in Paris. 

Ellen or Ellenor Weldon (1615-1678), the second daughter of 
Sir Anthony, and,named after her mother—née Eleanor Wilmer— 
married at Lullington in 1642 William Say, Esq., and had issue. 
Him we take to be the notorious William Say (1604-1666 ?)," the 
regicide. Say was one of the members of the High Court who 
tried King Charles I, and was required to peruse the proceedings 
before they were presented to the House. He attended the trial 
regularly, and occupied a prominent position there, as may be seen 
in the famous engraving in Nalton’s A True Copy of the Fournal of 
the High Court of Fustice for the Tryal of King Charles I, printed 
1681. He is'there depicted seated on the left of the president, 
John Bradshaw, whilst John Lisle sits on the latter’s right, as 
assistant with him to the president. Say is attired in broad 
brimmed hat and lawyer’s gown. In front is the table with the 
Commonwealth mace and sword of state lying upon it, with the two 
clerks sitting thereat ; and immediately facing them is seated the 
solitary and pathetic figure of ‘ King Charles the Martyr.” 


* D.N.B., 1x. 162. *° D.N.B., 1x., 162, 10 D.N.B., 1x, 162. 11 DLN.B., 1.389. 
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William Say’s signature to the king's death warrant of 29th 
January, 1648/9, is the 48th out of a total of 58 regicides. Say, who 
occupied Lenthall’s place as Speaker of the House for ten days in 
1660, was excluded from pardon at the Restoration; fled the 
country, joining his friend and fellow regicide Edmund Ludlow 
(1617-1692) at Lausanne; and was last heard of in 1666 at 
Amsterdam. 

Of George Wilmer the elder it remains to be said that he married 
thirdly, in 1592, Esther Fuller ; and fourthly, in 1593, shortly before 
his death, Mrs. Anne Townsend, widow of Thomas Townsend, 
Esq., of the Marquis of Townsend’s family. She was daughter and 
heiress of Henry D’Oyley, Esq., of Shottisham, co. Norfolk, of a 
most distinguished family. She married later (as we have seen), as 
her third husband, Sir Robert Needham, Viscount Kilmorey. 


We now turn to John Wilmer, of Shrewley, in the parish of 
Hatton, co. Warwick; brother of the first named George Wilmer 
of West Ham (whose executor he was); and uncle of Andrew, 
George and Thomas Wilmer, and Eleanor Weldon, already 
mentioned. 

This John Wilmer was born about 1552, probably at Sherborne 
or some neighbouring village in the county of Warwick. His 
mother’s maiden name was Hills ; his father’s name was presumably 
Andrew Wilmer, but positive evidence as to the Christian name is 
not forthcoming. 

Early in life, and certainly before his first marriage, he had come 
under the. potent. influence of the indefatigable Cartwright, the 
Throckmortons of Haseley, and other distinguished Puritans. At 
Haseley, which adjoins Hatton, where Wilmer lived, was the 
manor house of Clement Throckmorton; he was the third of 
. eight sons of Sir George Throckmorton, of Coughton Court, Kt. ; 
the next elder brother of the famous diplomatist, Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, whose daughter Elizabeth married the illustrious 
Sir Walter Raleigh; and first cousin of the half-blood to the 
virtuous Queen Katharine Parr, the last wife of King Henry VIII of 
execrable memory. By this good queen’s influence before her 
marriage with the king, her uncle Sir George Throckmorton (who 
was a Catholic) was in 1543 released from the Tower, where he was 
a prisoner; and several of his sons, including Sir Nicholas and 
Clement, were introduced at court, the latter becoming Queen 
Katharine’s cupbearer. The eldest brother, Sir Robert Throck- 
morton, who succeeded his father at Coughton, retained the ancient 
faith. Clement (with others of his brethren) was present at the 
martyrdom of the saintly Anne Askew in 1546; and, through the 
benign influence of good Queen. Katharine, he became a thorough- 
going Protestant, and later a Puritan. 

. Clement Throckmorton married Katharine, the eldest daughter 
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of Sir Edward Nevill, knt., of Aldington, co. Kent ; who was be- 
headed in 1538—as most eminent men were at that period—on the 
charge of “devising to maintain, promote, and advance one 
Reginald Pole, late Dean of Exeter, enemy of;the King, beyond the 
sea, and to deprive the King.” She was a great-great-grand- 
daughter of Sir Ralph Nevill, first Earl of Westmoreland, K.G., who 
died in 1425, by Joane de Beaufort (d. 1440), daughter of John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, K.G. (d. 1399), fourth son of King 
Edward III. She was also descended from Edmund of Langley, 
Duke of York, K.G. (d. 1402), fifth son of Edward III; and was 
connected by a family marriage with Lionel of Antwerp, Duke of 
of Clarence, K.G. (d. 1368), third son of that king ; and likewise 
with King Edward IV. 

The pious esquire of Haseley and his wife, on rebuilding their 
manor house, inscribed over the porch their initials, C.T. & K.T., 
surrounded by true lovers’ knots and olive leaves, with the date 
1561 and the following inscription from the Vulgate (Hebrews 
xiii, 14):—‘‘ Non habemus hic manentem civitatem, sed futuram 
inquirimus.” This characteristic memorial may still be seen on 
what little remains of the old manor house at Haseley. 

The life story of Clement Throckmorton is interesting, but too 
jong to be narrated here. For our present purpose it may suffice 
to emphasise the friendship that subsisted between him and his 
neighbour, John Wilmer of Shrewley, though the latter was many 
years his junior. He died in 1573. His son, Job Throckmorton 
(1545-1601), was the intimate friend, correspondent, and protector 
of the Puritan martyr John Penry (1559-1593) ; and is now generally 
believed to have had a considerable—perhaps the chief—share in 
the authorship of those world-famous satires which were published 
under the name of: Martin Marprelate. A good biography of 
this eminent Puritan is much to be desired. Of Katharine Throck- 
morton, third daughter of Clement, and sister of Job, something is 
to be said hereafter. 

John Wilmer of Shrewley appears to have first married about the 
time of his friend’s death, 1573, or a little earlier. By his wife 
Agnes (?) whose maiden name is unknown, he had issue (1) Clement 
Wilmer, named after the esquire of Haseley, of whom more anon ; 
(2) Katharine Wilmer, born and baptized at Hatton in 1579, 
named after. Katharine Throckmorton, who was probably her god- 
mother; when barely 16 she married William Thorowgood, citizen 
and merchant-tailor of London; (3) George Wilmer, named after 
his uncle at West Ham, and baptized 1580 ; he went to reside with 
his brother Clement at Stratford-le-Bow, married, and had issue. 

Clement Wilmer, the eldest son of John, became resident at 
Stratford-le-Bow with the family of his uncle, George Wilmer, to 
whose will he was a witness in 1594. He married, first, at St. 
Mary’s, Stratford-le-Bow, Elizabeth Gowge, or Gouge, who died in 
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September, 1603, and had issue ; his eldest son being John Wilmer, 
gent., baptized 1599-1600. Either this John, or one of his near 
relations, was instituted in 1620 as “John Wilmer, clerk, A.M.,” 
perpetual curate of St. Mary, Stratford-le-Bow, where he was. 
succeeded the same year by the above mentioned Edmund 
Layfield, A.M. 

Elizabeth Gouge, the wife of Clement Wilmer, was without doubt 
a near relation to that most distinguished Puritan divine Dr. 
William Gouge” (1575-1653), whose portrait and instructive 
biography have a place in Clarke’s Lives*. ‘‘ William Gowge, the 
son of Thomas Gowge, was christened the 6th of November 
1575” at St. Mary’s, Stratford-le-Bow. Dr. Gouge was connected 
through his mother with several eminent preachers ; among whom 
were the Culverwells ; and his two maternal aunts married 
respectively Dr. Lawrence Chadderton (1536-1640), the first 
master of Emmanuel College, and Dr. Thomas Whitaker” (1548- 
1595), regius professor of divinity and master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Dr. Gouge was instituted minister of St. Anne’s, 
Blackfriars, in 1608, and remained there in the indefatigable dis- 
charge of his ministry for 4534 years—until his death. 

From 1609 to 1612 he had for his curate John Wilmer, A.M., of 
Sherborne, co. Warwick, a nephew of George Wilmer of West. 
Ham, and first cousin of Clement Wilmer. Weshall have more to. 
say of him hereafter. No doubt the marriage of Clement Wilmer 
to Elizabeth Gouge brought about the introduction of his cousin to- 
her distinguished kinsman. 

Dr. William Gouge was an active member of the Westminster 
Assembly. His eldest son was the eminent philanthropist and 
divine Thomas Gouge” (1605-1681), who was ejected from St. 
Sepulchre church, London, by the Act of Uniformity. He was a. 
man greatly beloved by all sections of society for his sterling 
character and amiable manners ; and few men have accomplished 
more lasting good in the world than he. 

Agnes Wilmer, the mother apparently of Clement, having died 
in 1603, John Wilmer of Shrewley married as his second wife 
Katharine Throckmorton, the daughter of his old friend the esquire 
of Haseley, now for the second time a widow. She was already 
connected with the Wilmer family ; her first husband (she was his 
third wife), Thomas Harby, Esq., of Adston, co. Northampton, and 
Hillingdon, Middlesex, being a son of William Harby of Canons 
Ashby by Emma Wilmer of the same. By him she had three sons. 
and six daughters ; an account of whose posterity and connections 
would be deeply interesting but would require a separate paper. 
It must suffice to say that her eldest son, Francis Harby, married in 
1597 Elizabeth D’Oyley of Chiselhampton, co. Oxford; who was. 
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great aunt by marriage to Dorothy D’Oyley, née Michel, afterwards. 
the second wife of the learned theologian, Dr. John Owen, and of 
whom more anon. 

Her second son, Clement Harby, married first, a granddaughter 
of Thomas Poyntz, of Antwerp, and North Ockenden, Essex, the 
zealous friend and host of the ever memorable William Tyndale, 
translator of the English Bible, and martyr ; and second,a daughter 
of Robert Barker, the king’s printer. Her eldest daughter, Emma, 
married Robert Charlton, merchant and goldsmith, of London ; 
became the mother of Sir Job Charlton, bart. (1614-1697), an upright 
judge who had the honour of being removed from the bench im 
1686 for opposing the claims of James II’s “ dispensing power ”’;. 
and was also the ancestress of the Earls Tylney, and the Brydges,. 
Dukes of Chandos. 

Her daughter Katharine married Daniel Oxenbridge, M.D., of 
Christ Church, Oxford, Daventry, etc., son of John Oxenbridge,. 
B.D., rector of Southam, co. Warwick, and of Coventry, a learned: 
and pious Puritan divine and friend of the Throckmortons. Their 
son, John Oxenbridge” (1608-1674), a distinguished Puritan divine, 
was a fellow of Eton College in 1652, whence he was ousted at 
the Restoration ; and in 1662 was silenced at Berwick-on-Tweed.. 
He had formerly ministered in the Bermudas, and was an intimate 
friend of the patriot and satirist, Andrew Marvell’® (1621-1675). 
After his ejection he emigrated to Surinam, and finally to Boston. 
His second wife was Frances, only daughter of the Nonconformist. 
divine Hezekiah, alias Ezekiel, Woodward” (1590-1675). 

Katharine Throckmorton’s second husband was George Dryden,. 
Esq., of Adston, who was also distantly connected through his. 
mother with the Wilmer family. His brother, Sir Erasmus Dryden, 
was grandfather tg John Dryden, the poet. 

The date of this good lady’s third marriage, to John Wilmer of 
Shrewley, is uncertain, except that it was between 1603 and 1616.. 
She died in 1621, and her husband in 1623. Both were buried at 
Haseley, probably in the vault of her parents, Clement and 
Katharine Throckmorton, whose altar tomb and handsome monu- 
mental brasses remain to this day. 


We now come to the most distinctly Puritan branch of the 
Wilmer family. During the last decades of the sixteenth century 
there was living at Sherborne, a small village on the river Avon, 
3% miles south-west of Warwick, a colony of Wilmers, mostly 
occupied as yeoman farmers. There were one or more brothers, 
and their families, named by George Wilmer of West Ham in his. 
will of 1594, who were also brothers of John Wilmer of Shrewley 
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in Hatton. They were all great-grandsons of Richard Wilmer of 
Ryton-upon-Dunsmore, who died in 1527, by his wife Joan 
‘Goodere, or Goodyere, and were descended from either John or 
Richard, his younger sons. 

Of this Sherborne family was John Wilmer, born about 1583-4 ; 
of whose baptism, and that of his sister Mrs. Elizabeth Joyce of 
St. Albans, no record is found, owing to lacunae in the Sherborne 
registers. He was brought up under strong Puritan influences ; 
and was doubtless well acquainted with Cartwright, through his 
cousin and near friend Andrew Wilmer, who was Cartwright’s son- 
in-law. Through his uncle John Wilmer of Shrewley—who was 
probably his godfather—he would become acquainted with the 
‘Throckmortons of Haseley, that village being only six miles or less 
distant from Sherborne. 

Whether his father was able, unassisted, to give him a college 
education we know not; but if not, his uncles George and John 
were capable of assisting; or the county family of Rogers of 
Sherborne, with whom the Wilmers had intermarried, may have 
been partly responsible for his upbringing. However it was, he 
was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, the scene of Cartwright’s 
former successes, and graduated B.A. in 1605, and M.A. in 1609. 
‘On 14th September of that year he succeeded John Handcler, A.M. 
{appointed 14th February, 1604-5) as curate of St. Anne’s Church, 
Blackfriars, London; where—as we have seen—Dr. William 
Gouge had lately been appointed as principal minister. John 
Wilmer held this post about three years, and was succeeded on 4th 
April, 1612, by Theodore Crowley, and later, in 1627-8, by Thomas 
Gouge, already referred to. 

On leaving Blackfriars the Rev. John Wilmer was presented to 
the benefice of Northill, otherwise Norrell, co. Bedford. His 
Signature appears in the registers with varying orthography—as 
‘was not uncommon in those days; Wilmer, Willmer, Willmor, 
Wilmore, and Wylimer. Hesignsas “‘curate” in 1611-12, “vicar” 
in 1613, and at other times as “ minister” and “clerke.” Northill 
is a parish situated four miles W.N.W. from Biggleswade, contain- 
ing the hamlets of Caldicott, Ickwell, Thorncote with Brookend 
and Hatch, and part of Beeston. It is on the Bedford road, and 
has at present a population of about 1,350. The very beautiful 
collegiate church is of iron sandstone, and dates from the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. 

At the time of Wilmer’s earlier labours the benefice (a donative) 
was in the gift of Edward Osborne, Esq., of Northill and London, 
a bencher of the Inner Temple; whose father, Sir Edward 
‘Osborne, Kt., Lord Mayor of London in 1580, was the founder of 
the family of the Dukes of Leeds. Since 1620 the patronage has 
been held by the Grocers’ Company, to whom it passed by purchase 
through the terms of the will of Dame Margaret Slaney (wife of Sir 
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Stephen Slaney, Lord Mayor in 1595), who was buried in St.. 
Swithin’s Church, London, in 1608, aged 84. Dame Margaret’s 
will provided that the minister of Northill should always reside in 
the parish, and should not be a pluralist ; a proviso which shews 
that the good lady was possessed of sound sense. It is not quite: 
clear, however, whether the Puritan curate of Northill was not him- 
self a pluralist for a few months in 1620. As already mentioned, a 
“John Wilmer, Clerk, A.M.,”” was appointed perpetual curate of 
St. Mary’s, Stratford-le-Bow, on 29th May in that year, giving place: 
to a successor on 20th December. If not the same man, he was 
a near relation. 

There is preserved in the churchwardens’ books at Northill an 
interesting inventory of the church’s belongings in 1612—the year’ 
of Wilmer’s institution. It includes Erasmus : his paraphrase upon 
y® Evangelists and y* Actes of the Apostles. As Queen Katharine Parr: 
was at the sole cost of the original edition, it is not unlikely that 
this volume was the gift of the curate’s uncle, John Wilmer of 
Shrewley, whose wife was so nearly allied to the good queen. 

Soon after his settlement at Northill, John Wilmer married a 
Miss Hoggett, sister to John Hoggett, named in the will of Wilmer’s. 
son Elisha Wilmer of London in 1661. She was apparently the 
daughter of the Rev. Anthony Hogget or Hoget, a former incum-. 
bent, who signs the registers and churchwardens’ accounts from 
1580 to 1604. 

One Mary Hoget was baptized at Northill in 1596 ; John Wilmer 
was married in 1613, so if she were his wife she would be many’ 
years his junior. But a Marie Hoget, perhaps she of 1596, was. 
married at Northil] in 1624 to the Revd. Nathaniel Lawrence, the 
Puritan vicar of Keysoe, co. Bedford, a village four miles S.W. of 
Kimbolton, and eleven miles directly N.W. of Northill. By this. 
marriage Lawrence became nephew to John Wilmer; and he is. 
named in the will of Captain Nathaniel Wilmer of Cashel, John 
Wilmer’s son, in 1654, as ‘my welbeloved cozen Nathaniel 
Lawrence,” to whom he bequeathed “my guilt and silvier rapier, 
and to his child one silver spoone.” ‘This Nathaniel Lawrence 
succeeded Gervase Falconer as vicar of Keysoe, being nominated 
by the Puritan authorities in 1647. He died there in 1656, leaving 
a widow, and probably a child. 

John Wilmer is named in the will of his Puritan cousin Andrew 
Wilmer of Bow and Totteridge in 1624 as “my cozen John Wilmer 
of Norrell.” He is also named in 1643 in the will of hissister Mrs.. 
Elizabeth Joyce (formerly Wilmer) of St. Albans, as ‘‘ my deare and 
loving brother John Wilmer, preacher of Norrall in the county of 
Bedfordshire.”’ This good lady also, as the first item of her will, 
made a bequest of 4os. to the poor of Sherborne, doubtless her 
native place. She names her “cozen Elizabeth Wilmer (daughter 
of her late cousin Andrew Wilmer)” ; and her “cosin Mrs. Mary 
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Vause (Vaux) of Whipsnade, co. Bedford,” another daughter of 
Andrew, and wife of John Vaux, Esq., of a county family long 
resident at Whipsnade Hall, near Dunstable—in the priory church 
of which parish Mrs. Vaux was buried in 1657, as were other 
members of the Wilmer family. Finally, Mrs. Joyce names her 
cousin John Wilmer of Cropredy, one of the two sons of Andrew 
Wilmer, and her friend Edward Smith of Bow, a brother-in-law 
of the same Andrew Wilmer. 

The Rev. John Wilmer held the parochial charge of Northill for 
the lengthy period of forty-three years, the most eventful years of 
England’s history ; labouring among his parishioners and bringing 
up a pious offspring. We have no details of his long incumbency ; 
‘but he lived in stirring times, and must have heard the arguments 
both of cavaliers and roundheads well thrashed out by his relations 
and friends. On the one side were Sir William Wilmer of Sywell 
and Sir John Jacob of Bromley St. Leonards, both royalists ; on the 
other Sir Anthony Weldon and the two colonels, his sons, and 
William Say, all parliamentarians. And no doubt he lost kinsfolk 
and friends in the sanguinary struggle long spoken of as “The 
Great Rebellion.” 

Of his wife—not once mentioned in the existing transcripts of the 
Northill registers (the originals being lost)—we know nothing, not 
even her Christian name. The only mention of her is in the will of 
her sister-in-law, Elizabeth Joyce of St. Albans, who in 1643 left 
her “my best Bever hatt, my Damaske Gowne and Damaske 
petticoate of a sea green colour”! We may however believe that 
sshe seconded her husband in the pious upbringing of their children, 
and in the faithful discharge of his pastoral duties. Certain it is 
that four sons of this worthy couple became Puritan clergymen, and 
one was a captain in Cromwell’s army. 

In 1655, as we may read in the transcript of the Northill register, 
upon “ November 20th Mr. John Willmer, minister of God’s Word,”’ 
was buried, aged about 72 years. We want no better epitaph nor 
more fitting summary of his life than is comprised in this pithy 
phrase, ‘‘ minister of God’s Word.” 

John Wilmer of Northill had nine sons and three daughters, viz. : 
(1) John Wilmer, baptized 1613/4. He graduated M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 1639 ; and upon the presentation of that 
college became Puritan vicar of Hitchin, 1643-4, where he was 
succeeded by Benjamin King, later the ejected vicar of Oakham. 
We next find Wilmer rector of Blunham, a village some three miles 
north of Northill, where he died 1650, aged 36. He had by his 
wife, Mary Lered of Acton, a daughter Mary, baptized in 1646 as 
daughter of John Wilmer, ‘‘ Person of Blunham,” and who was 
living in 1660. 

(2) Andrew Wilmer, baptized 1616. He was, like his father and 
brother, of Trinity College, Cambridge ; M.A. 1640. He was “in 
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holy orders,” but was deceased before 1660. Of him we know 
nothing further. 


(3) Mary, baptized 1618/9 : living, apparently unmarried, in 1660. 

(4) Phebe (1620-21). 

(5) Nathaniel Wilmer, baptized 1621 ; of him anon. 

(6) Samuel Wilmer, baptized 1623; of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1644, M.A. 1648. He succeeded Henry Nye (one of 
the Sussex members of the Assembly of Divines) as rector of 
Clapham, co. Sussex, about 1645 ; and was azealous and “ painful” 
preacher. He was so much beloved by his congregation at 
‘Clapham, and by the ministers of the neighbouring district, as well 
as by the parishioners of the adjoining village of Patching, that on 
petition he was presented by Cromwell to the vacant rectory of 
Patching in 1654 ; and the living has ever since been a dual one as 
“Clapham-cum-Patching.” An interesting series of papers on 
this appointment is in the Public Record Office. The petition of 
the Clapham congregation, signed by 52 parishioners, states ‘ That 
Mr. Samuell Wilmer, Pastor at Clapham, hath byn zealous for and 
successfull in the gathering and uniting of scattered saints into one 
body, That they might enioy the ordinances of god according to 
gospel order in faith & love.” The certificate from the ministers 
is signed firstly by Dr. Francis Cheynell, then minister of Petworth ; 
and by four others, including John Tredcroft, the (subsequently) 
ejected rector of West Grinstead, and John Bulkley, the (sub- 
sequently) ejected curate of Shipley. They say “ Mr. Willmer 
pastour of Clapham is studious and pious, zealous in prayer, diligent 
in preaching, sound in the faith, proffitable in his conversation, and 
well affected to y® present government of this Common-wealth, In 
witnesse whereof we subscribe our names for the satisfaction of 
others and encourag(e)ment of him in the maintenance of truth and 
practice of holinesse.” The Patching petition is signed by thirteen 
parishioners, in which they state that it was the dying request of 
their late pastor that the living of Patching should be bestowed 
upon Willmer, which they record “because we hope his ministry 
may be as successfull amongst us as it hath bin to others.” Then 
there is a “Certificate of the Justices touching y® uniting of 
Clapham and Patching,” addressed “To the Right Hon the 
President of the Councell” in response to the request from the 
““Councell”-for information. This is dated Steaninge in Sussex, 
1653 ; and is signed by John Fagge, Esq., of Wiston and Mystoll, 
Kent (later a baronet), by William ffreeman, Esq., and Thomas 
Ballard, maior ‘of Arundel ; and they state that “Wwe jointly Concurre 
with those Pious and able ministers in their Judgment declared in 
there (sic) Certificate Concerning the Piety and gifts of Mr. Wilmer 
for y® work of the Ministery.” After three meetings of the Council, 
at one of which—3r1st December, 1653—the Lord Protector was 
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present, who was ‘desirous to encourage Mr. Wilmer in his 
Ministry,” he was finally appointed on 26th January, 1653-4, “ Rector 
of the rectory of Patching.” 

Samuel Wilmer was, as we have seen, a friend of Dr. Francis. 
Cheynell” (1608-1655), chaplain to the parliamentary army, and 
member of the Westminster Assembly ; a man of great learning but 
intense bigotry ; whose memory is deeply stained by his treatment 
of the “incomparable” Chillingworth. Wilmer was ejected in 
1660, and in 1669 was labouring at Arundel, where his son Andrew 
had settled, and preached to a Presbyterian congregation ; also at 
Storrington and Thakeham, both in co. Sussex. Calamy says of 
him that ‘he was a person of a strong constitution of body and 
great presence of mind. He was unjustly imprisoned by one 
justice and bailed out by another; upon which, to avoid the 
Five Mile Act, he removed to Havant in Hampshire, where he died 
7th October, 1671, in his 48th year: it was thought his troubles. 
shortened his days.” 

Samuel Wilmer had issue by Mary Baxhill (?), his wife, a family 
of four sons and four daughers. The youngest daughter Anne 
joined the Society of Friends (as did probably one of her brothers), 
and married in 1700 William Ridgeley, a Quaker citizen and 
pewterer of London, and had issue. 


(7) George Wilmer (1625-28). 
(8) Edward Wilmer, baptized 1626; he was living in 1660, 
perhaps at Reading or London. 


(9) Thomas Wilmer, baptized 1628. He was in “ holy orders,’ 
but the place of his education is unknown. He was admitted, 9th 
June, 1654, as vicar of Pagham, Sussex ; his patron being Thomas 
Owen, clerk. Wilmer is named by Dr. Shaw, in his History of the 
English Church under the Commonwealth (ii. 596), as receiving, in 
1659, as Puritan vicar of Pagham, an “augmentation ” of £30 for 
14% years to Lady day, 1659. He was ejected in 1662 ; andin 1669 
we find him ministering to a “conventicle” at Sidesham, co. 
Sussex, as well as in his own parish at Pagham. In 1672 he was. 
licensed to preach to a Congregational meeting held in the house 
of Barnard Tully of Shipley, Sussex, who issued a farthing trade- 
token in 1668. 

The Rev. Thomas: Wilmer finally retired to St. Pancras, 
Chichester, where he was buried oth February, 1678, aged 50 years. 
By his wife Ann, whose brother or brother-in-law was Thomas 
Mellersh of Thakeham, gentleman, of an influential family, he had 
issue. From him or his brother Samuel descended the present 
family of Wilmer or Willmer of county Sussex, and the influential 
family of Willmer of Liverpool and Birkenhead, long known as 
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journalists and newspaper proprietors. The late Mr. Alderman 
Charles Willmer should be remembered as having established in 
1853 The Northern Daily Times, the first daily newspaper published 
in the provinces ; and also the Events, said to be the first halfpenny 
newspaper published in Great Britain: certainly two notable 
performances. The Willmers of Birkenhead are Unitarians, in 
common with so many of those who belonged to congregations 
originally Presbyterian, and founded by the ejected ministers. 


(10) Elisha Wilmer, baptized 1630 ; later of London, citizen and 
ironmonger; also of Wapping, where he died in 1661, aged 31. 
By his second wife Mary he had an only daughter of the same 
name, the only member of her family who survived the Great Plague 
of 1665. Like children of her uncles Nathaniel and Samuel, she 
joined the Society of Friends. Her descendants, bearing the names 
of Mackett, Peirie, and Willett, were influential London Quakers. 
The Willetts deduce their pedigree from the celebrated Dr. 
Andrew Willett” (1562-1621), tutor to Prince Henry of Wales, and 
author of the once renowned and ponderously learned treatise 
Synopsis Papismi. The family is now represented by the Rev. 
Wilmer Mackett Willett, a clergyman of the Church of England. 

(11) Jane, baptized 1632/3 ; died young. 

(12) Isaac Wilmer, baptized 1636 ; was in “ holy orders,” but we 
do not know the place of his education. He seems to have been 
curate to his brother Samuel at Clapham-cum-Patching in 1656 ; 
for we find him contributing as ‘‘Mr. Is. Wilmer” 2s., and his 
brother tos., towards the sum of £3 Ios. 5d. collected for the 
Promoting and Propagating the Gospel of Jesus Christ in New 
England.” 

Isaac Wilmer was admitted rector of Coombes, Sussex, 28th 
May, 1658, upon the presentation of Sir Charles Shelley, Bt. He 
succeeded “John Wurth, minister of this gift,’ who was buried 
27th ‘January, 1657-8. He is mentioned in the first edition of 
Calamy as ejected in 1662 from Preston, Sussex, where Dr. Cheynell 
is said to have been buried in 1665. How Wilmer’s name was 
associated with Preston we cannot say unless he was at some time 
residing with Cheynell. The second edition of Calamy informs us 
that Wilmer had died previously, which is correct, as his will was 
dated and proved in 1660. He died young, like the rest of his 
family, only reaching the age of 25. 

We now revert to Nathaniel Wilmer, the third son of the Rev. 
John Wilmer of Northill. He was apprenticed to Master Lewis 
Bicker, citizen and grocer, of London; and while he is himself 
described as ‘‘ citizen and armourer,”’ he had certainly at the time 
of his marriage, 1646, settled in the parish of St. Dionis Backchurch 
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as a “citizen and a grocer.””’ He hada number of Wilmer kinsfolk 
at Reading, several of whom had held important municipal and 
other positions there. Of this Reading family was John Wilmer 
who at the age of 19 matriculated at Trinity College, Oxford, in 
1623; commenced B.A. at St. Edmund’s Hall 1627, M.A. 1630. 
Him we take to be the Rev. John Wilmer mentioned by Calamy as 
ejected from Ham, a parish in co. Wilts., on the borders of Berks., 
4% miles south-west of Hungerford ; but who afterwards conformed. 

It is probable that the residence of these kinsfolk at Reading 
accounts for Nathaniel Wilmer finding a bride in Constance 
Sherwood of East Hendred, near Wantage, Berks. She was of an 
old county family, several of whose members served the office 
of high sheriff ; and was allied by marriage to the families of 
Bulstrode Whitelocke, Dr. Robert Plot, Admiral Benbow, and 
other interesting people. In 1650, immediately after the return of 
Cromwell from Ireland, he gave Wilmer a captain’s commission 
empowering him to raise a hundred men for transportation to 
Ireland either by way of Bristol or Chester. But he was to enter 
into recognizances in the sum of £200 not to take free quarters, nor 
oppress the country on his march. So Captain Nathaniel Wilmer 
entered heartily into the work of “pacifying” Ireland—as it was 
called—and settled at Cashel, which had peacefully surrendered to 
Cromwell ; and there he died in 1654. Wilmer’s superior officer 
and friend was the celebrated Colonel Richard Le Hunte, whose 
descendant to-day is the excellent governor of South Australia, Sir 
George Ruthven Le Hunt, K.C.M.G. Captain Wilmer bequeathed 
to his wife landed property given him by the Protector for his 
services in Ireland. Soon after his death, in 1658, Constance 
Wilmer, his widow, joined the Society of Friends, and in conjunc- 
tion with her friend and fellow countryman, Joseph Coale of 
Reading, a well known Quaker minister and confessor, wrote in 
1661 a pamphlet in defence of Quaker principles. This was 
addressed to Thomas Fuller, the then recently appointed Archbishop 
of Cashel. Constance Wilmer and her two sons were on terms of 
intimacy with William Penn ; she was living in 1684, then aged 
about 62, but the date of her death is uncertain. 

Nathaniel and Constance Wilmer had two sons ; John Wilmer, 
baptized at the church of St. Dionis Backchurch, London, in 1647; 
and Nathaniel, probably born in Ireland about 1650. The latter is 
described as “bachelor, of St. Giles-in-the-Fields” ; and was a 
merchant and shipowner. He was not an exemplary character ; 
was in trouble with the government of William and Mary for 
corresponding with the enemy, and was ultimately disowned by 
the Society of Friends. He died in his trading ship on the high 
seas about 1711. 

His elder brother, John Wilmer, was apprenticed to his uncle, 
William Sherwood of London, a silk merchant ; to whose business 
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he succeeded, and became a wealthy citizen and merchant tailor 
of Friday Street, London. In 1685 he purchased of Dorothy Owen 
aforesaid, widow of the eminent Dr. John Owen, her copyhold 
premises at Ealing, where he went to reside, and where he died in 
1723, aged 76. He was thrice married ; into the pioneer Quaker 
families of Lamboll of Reading (1671) and Knight of Godmersham 
(1684) ; and finally in 1691 his bride was Mary Myers of Aldingham 
in Lancashire, whose uncle, “prophet” Richard Myers, and her 
mother (or possibly aunt) Elizabeth Myers, find an interesting 
place in George Fox’s Fournal, as do also George Lamboll, 
Wilmer’s father-in-law. Mary Wilmer’s parents, Thomas and 
Elizabeth Myers, were married according to Quaker usage as early 
as 1652. Her father and two uncles, James and Walter Myers, 
were Quaker pioneers in Lancashire, Cornwall and Devon, and 
London respectively. 

By Mary Myers, who died at Ealing in 1720 aged 63, John 
‘Wilmer had surviving issue one son and two daughters. Theelder 
daughter, Grizell Wilmer (1692-1756), married in 1711 Jonathan 
Gurnell (1684-1753) of Cartmel Fell, London,and Ealing, a wealthy 
Quaker merchant and banker, and founder of the once great mer- 
cantile house of Harman & Co. He was the friend and bill 
discounter of William Penn, who attended his wedding ; and 
friend of Thomas Story, the Quaker minister and recorder of 
Philadelphia. 

Jonathan and Grizell Gurnell had ten children, several of whom 
died young, and only four left issue. Their youngest son, Thomas 
Gurnell, married his mother’s kinswoman, Mary Willett ; several 
of his descendants were interesting people, and some of them still 
remain. Of the daughters, Hannah married Jeremiah Harman, a 
wealthy merchant of London. Many descendants of this marriage 
have held prominent positions and formed aristocratic connections ; 
among whom may be named Canon H. M. Birch, tutor and friend 
of King Edward VII ; Sir Arthur N. Birch, K.C.M.G. ; John William 
Birch and Jeremiah Harman (tertius), governors of the Bank of 
England ; etc. 

Mary Gurnell, the second daughter, married Joseph Green, silk 
merchant, of Spital Square, of an ancient Quaker family of York- 
shire and London; whose great-grandfather had died in York 
Castle in 1676, a prisoner for his belief. Many of their descendants, 
bearing the well known Quaker names of Green, Robson, Neave, 
Littleboy, Tuckett, etc., still retain the Quaker faith. Some 
members of these families were conspicuous for their Puritan 
leanings. We may especially mention Priscilla Green (1802-77) of 
Saffron Walden, a prominent Quaker minister, who was an ideal 
Puritan in dress and character. She happily however had few 
of the failings traditionally associated with the roundhead character, 
being greatly valued for the sweetness of her disposition. She it 
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was who, when travelling in America on religious service in 1857, 
is alluded to by Longfellow in his diary in such appreciative 
terms. Indeed it has been several times affirmed that the poet, 
who was then writing The Courtship of Miles Standish, introduced. 
“Priscilla the Puritan maiden” from the ideal he had seen realised 
in Priscilla Green. 

Grizell Gurnell, the youngest daughter of Jonathan, married 
Samuel Hoare, of Cork, London, and Stoke Newington, a wealthy 
Quaker merchant in partnership with her father. From this 
marriage are descended the well known family of Hoare of 
Hampstead and Lombard Street, bankers; Canon Edward Hoare 
of Tunbridge Wells ; Joseph Hoare, treasurer of the Bible Society ; 
Grizell Hoare, wife of William Allen, F.R.S., chemist and 
philanthropist, who, under the will of the Duke of Kent, was 
trustee for Queen‘Victoria ; and the family of Bradshaw, of whom 
were Henry Bradshaw, M.A., University librarian of Cambridge 
and bibliographer, and Sarah Bradshaw, wife of Ashton Oxenden,. 
D.D., Bishop of Montreal, and a popular religious writer. 

John Wilmer (1696-1764) of Stoke Newington, the only surviving 
son of John and Mary Wilmer of Friday Street, and brother of 
Grizell Gurnell, married late in life (1749) Miss Elizabeth Scott of 
an ancient Kentish family ; and had issue one son, John Wilmer 
(1751-1773), and three daughters. The last surviving of these was. 
Miss Elizabeth Wilmer, an excellent lady who died at Scarborough 
in 1849, at the advanced age of 95 ; so that between her father’s 
birth and her death was the extraordinary span of 153 years. Her 
sister, Mary Wilmer, married in 1774 Peter Murray, M.D., of 
London, and assistant judge in Jamaica. Theirson, the last of this. 
line, was Dr. Peter Murray, of Scarborough, a distinguished 
scientist and philanthropist, and an earnest Christian. Fifth in 
descent from the Puritan incumbent of Northill, he was no 
unworthy representative of the race. He died in 1864, aged 81 ; 
and his life was written by the Rev. Robert Balgarnie, minister of 
the Bar Congregational church, under the title of The Beloved 
Physician. 

The arms of Wilmer, confirmed to Thomas Wylmer, gent., of 
Ryton, co. Warwick, in 1582-3, were “Gules, a cheveron vair 
between three eagles displayed or”; a crest was also then granted, 
viz., ‘‘An eagle’s head or between two wings expanded vair.’” 
These arms were confirmed to Sir William Wilmer of Sywell Hall, 
co. Northampton (1575-1646), whose motto was Semper Sapit 
Suprema. 

Early in the sixteenth century George Wilmer, Esq., of Stratford- 
le-Bow, had another grant of arms, viz., ‘‘ Gules, a cheveron between 
three eagles or, armed and langued sable”: crest, ‘an eagle dis- 
played or, armed and langued sable, holding in his beak a garland 
of laurel proper.” Another grant was made in 1832 to the 
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Wilmer-Gossips of Thorpe Arch, co. York; the motto being 
Expertus Credo. 

Many further particulars of the Wilmers and their descendants 
may be found in an elaborate History of the Wilmer Family, privately 
printed in 1888, and compiled by the Rev. Canon Charles Wilmer 
Foster, M.A. (now vicar of Timberland, co. Lincoln), and the present 
writer ; whose only son, John Wilmer Green, born 1887, is 
descended in the eighth generation from Captain Nathaniel and 
Constance Wilmer, of London and Cashel. 


JOSEPH JOSHUA GREEN. 
Tunbridge Wells. 
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pancy. between the accounts of Calamy and 

of these Returns; and further research 
alone can decide where the truth lies. Such are 
the statements of Calamy : 


(7) i some instances, however, there is discre- 


(1) that Philip Lamb went to Moreton and was licensed at 
Kingston in 1672; whereas the Returns distinctly say (R. 316): 
that he retired to Alton Pancras: 

(2) that Thomas Rowe of Litchet Maltravers retired in 1665, 
to Little Canford ; when the Returns report him as retired to 
Hampreston (Hampleston) : 

(3) that Robert Collins never held Conventicles at service 
time ; whereas the Returns distinctly assert that ‘‘ Robert Col- 
lins sometymes Rector of Tallaton, lives now in Ottery St. 
Mary, in his owne house neare the Church, where he keepes. 
Conventicles frequently, especially upon Sundayes in tyme of 
divine Service, to the Scandall of many.” : 

(4) that Richard Herring, when retired to Kenn, was stilh 
active in preaching in his own house there and often in Mr. 
John Mayne’s house in Exeter ; whereas the Bishop reports of 
him that “he cometh sometyme to y® neighbour Church, and 
behaveth himself Quietly and peaceably’? —which means that 
he was no conventicler : 

(5) that his neighbour William Stooke at Trusham built a. 
meeting-house on his own land there, conducting services in it. 
frequently and regularly ; whereas the Bishop has nothing but 
good to say of him,—that “he cometh sometymes to that 
Church” (z.e. Trusham) ‘and heareth Divine service as well 
as preaching, & behaveth himself Quietly and peaceably as to 
the Church and Commonwealth” : 

(6) that Francis Whiddon, after ‘his ejectment, still preached 
twice on the Sunday in Totness & at two weekly lectures, one 
in Totness and the other at Boden, a mile away ; whereas the 
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Episcopal Returns represent him ‘a peaceable liver” at 
Totness (so the Summary), and in the fuller Report describe 
him with two others as ‘all of them liveing upon their owne, 
& behaving themselves peaceably and Quietly” ; and 

(7) that Joseph Hallet lived in retirement in Bridport and 
Bradpole in Dorset; when the Returns report him as still in 
Exeter in 1665. 

In the single outstanding instance of confusion 
and incoherence in the accounts of Calamy, more- 
over (I do not think there is another in the whole 
of his work), I mean his notices of George Hughes 
and Thomas Martin of Plymouth (11. 56-62 and 65), 
Seth Ward’s Returns help us to put things in their 
proper order. On p. 65, Calamy says of Thomas 
Martin, “that upon Mr. George Hughes’s death he 
succeeded him, continuing his ministry till some 
months before Bartholomew Day, 1662”; yet 
quietly adding that “in 1663, he and Mr. Hughes 
were sent to the island of St. Nicholas and kept 
prisoners there ten months, etc.” But from the 
bishop's report it is clear that these two ministerial 
colleagues remained in Plymouth till 1665; while 
we know, from Calamy himself, that they were 
arrested and imprisoned at the end of that year 
under the Five Mile Act ; and that Mr. Hughes, on 
his release, not earlier than the latter half of 1666, 
removed to Kingsbridge, to the neighbourhood of 
his old friend John Hickes (late of Saltash) ; living 
to enjoy his sympathetic companionship only afew 
months, and dying there in 1667. He had the 
unwonted honour (for a Nonconformist) of a 
marble monument in the chancel of the parish 
church, which remains there to this day. 

So much is there in these documents to enable 
us to confirm our confidence in Calamy, to fill up 
gaps in his narratives, and in some few cases— 
remarkably few, it must be acknowledged, in view 
of the vast range of the work he undertook—to 
question, criticize, or correct his statements. 
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But these Returns for 1665-6 belong, as we saw 
in our last article, to a series of Episcopal Returns, 
ordered at intervals by Archbishop Sheldon, to 
ascertain the precise effect of the Penal Statutes 
upon Nonconformity. 

The second set was obtained in 1669, and the third 
in 1676. The °69 Returns were fairly complete, 
and tell us much of the whereabouts and activities 
of the ejected ministers in that year; but the ’76 
Returns, those at least which are preserved, are 
so fragmentary, and in such a form, as to contribute 
nothing to the personal history of the ejected 
ministers. 

In 1672, however, between the second and last 
of these Returns, the Declaration of Indulgence 
was issued; and the documents connected with 
the issue of licences under it cast quite a flood 
of light upon that history. Had these two sets 
of Episcopal Returns been complete, and had 
the licences under the Declaration of Indulgence 
been taken out with any approach to univer- 
sality, we should have had materials for a 
complete account of the ejected ministers for the 
first ten years after their ejectment: (1) their 
whereabouts in 1665-6 and their conduct in the 
three years immediately succeeding their depriva- 
tion ; (2) their attitude and activities four years 
later (in 1669), despite the persecution to which 
they had been submitted under the penal laws; 
and (8) their situation and the character of their 
ministry under the Indulgence of 1672. Weknow 
how far this is from being the case. Still, as far 
as concerns the ejected ministers in the counties 
and places dealt with in these 1665 Returns, both 
the °69 Returns and the licence documents cast a 
great deal of light upon each other, and still 
further fill up gaps in the accounts of Calamy. 
For the two important counties of Dorset and 
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Devon in England, and for Glamorgan in Wales, 
we have records for all three dates: for ’65, ’69, 
and ’72. For Cornwall, unfortunately, there are 
no Conventicle Returns for 1669; nor for any of 
the Welsh counties except Glamorgan; and in 
Glamorgan there is no reference to either of the 
ministers mentioned in the 65 Returns. But in 
the two English counties we have light on Calamy 
from all three sources in the following instances :— 


i. In Dorset, three: those of Joshua Churchill, George 
Hammond and John Hodder. 

ii. In Devon, nine: those of John Wakeley, Richard 
Farrant, Robert Collins, John Mawditt, Richard Saunders, 
James Hadderidge, Robert Atkins, Lewis Stukeley and 
Thomas Mall. 


To give the facts in all these cases would 
lJengthen out this paper to an unconscionable 
extent. We shall content ourselves therefore with 
the briefest reference to those in whom our readers 
have naturally the greatest interest, viz: the three 
Congregationalists, Joshua Churchill of Dorset, 
and Lewis Stukeley and Thomas Mall of Devon. 


1. Foshua Churchill. Calamy’s account of him (ii. 129) is 
very brief. He gives the place of his ejectment as the 
vicarage of Fordington (just the other side of the river from 
Dorchester), simply adding—“ for some time after his ejectment 
he assisted Mr. Benn at Dorchester, and succeeded him there.” 

But we learn: (1) from the Returns of 65, that he had 
retired from Dorchester or Fordington to live a while with or 
near his friend Mr Benn at Compton Valence; (2) from the 
69 Returns, that four years later he was active over a wide 
area, since they report him (R 243) as preaching (a) at a con- 
venticle of 100 or 200 at Donhead St. Andrew, in Wilts, the 
conventicle composed of men and women “‘of ordinary Rank”’ 
and ‘‘mostly foreigners” (i.¢., residents elsewhere who came to 
Donhead to hear him) ; and also (b) as associated with his 
friend Mr. Benn in preaching to a “ constant conventicle” at 
Fordington (his old parish) of 200, with several prominent 
parishioners as Abettors of it [Four are named; of whom 
William Benn is one, and John Benn is another] (R. 247). 
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And (c) from the Licence Documents we learn that, in 1672, 
he actually journeyed up to London, only a month after 
the issue of the Declaration of Indulgence ; and concerned 
himself in securing licences for friends in Gloucester and 
Somerset, as well as for himself; applied in person at 
Whitehall for licences to preach both in his own house in 
Dorchester and in Mr, Benjamin Davenish’s house in Fording- 
ton ; succeeded in his application, so that they were both issued 
April 17; and took them away with him on the rst of May. 


There are two memoranda of application pre- 
served in the Record Office. The first reads: 


[320 (116)] ‘Mr. Joshua Churchill, Teacher of the Con- 
gregationall way. The Meeting Places at his own house in 
Dorchester and at Mr. Benjamin Davenish’s house in Fording- 
ton adioyning” ; and the second isa separate memorandum for 
the latter [320 (117)] ‘ The house of Benjamin Devenish in 
the County of dorsett for a meeting place for the Congre- 
gationall perswasion.” 


The licences are entered as issued in H(29) ; 
though Ben. Devenish’s house has not been entered 


separately. 
Chnrehitl Licence to Joshua Churchill to be a 
Gun Congr. Teacher in his owne howse in 
Parcs i ber Dorchester & Benjamin Devenish’s 
house in Fordington 17 Apr. 72 
TDarchester The howses of Joshua Churchill in Dor- 
Onn chester & Benjamin Devenish’s howse 
Chuz Rewer Me in Fordington to be Congr. Meeting 


Places 17 Apr. 72 


The record of receipt [820 (242)] is specially 
interesting—for Joshua Churchill signs for the six 
licences he took away, on the same sheet of paper 
on which Richard Steele signs for five, and James 
Innes, junr. (the “universal provider”), signs for 
eleven more. Joshua Churchill’s reads as follows :— 

M*. Edward Dammer of Quarleston in Dorcett, place & 
person 

M*. Joshua Churchill of Dorchester—a meting place in 
Fordington ; 

Mr’. Dan: Bull of Newington Stoke, place and person 

Received of M*. Alexander Raynolds this first day of May 
1672 the Licencis for the places & persons above mentoned 
I say, rec* by me Joshua Churchill. 
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The licence for his ‘meeting place” must have 
mentioned the two houses on the one document— 
as both are mentioned in each licence entry—and 
he contents himself with alluding to them together. 

It is pleasant to think of his taking away with 
him four licences beside his own. The two 
licences for his friend Mr. Edward Dammer of 
Winterborn Stockland (as Quarleston is situate in 
that parish) he would deliver to him in person 
when he had got back to Dorset (Winterborn 
Stockland, al. Stickland, is only some ten miles or 
so from Dorchester); and the licences for Dr. Daniel 
Bull, the ejected minister of Stoke Newington, who 
evidently still lived among his own people, he 
would probably deliver on his way to his London 
lodging. [Or was he Dr. Bull’s guest ?] Incidentally 
too, this memorandum adds a touch to the picture 
of Harl Arlington’s office, which forms itself to our 
imagination as we con these licence documents. 
We see Alexander Reynolds among the staff, next 
in rank to Mr. Benson, who is chief clerk to Sir 
Joseph Williamson. 


2. Lewis Stukeley (or Stuckley) is noted by Calamy (ii. 31-32) as 
one of the clergy of Exeter Cathedral, who (even before his eject- 
ment) began to gather a Church in Exeter “ after the Congrega- 
tional way.” He says further that, asa kinsman of General 
Monk, he might have obtained considerable preferment had he 
conformed ; and that after his ejectment ‘he did not lie idle.” 
But Calamy seemed to possess no particulars of his activities. 
between his ejectment in 1662 and his retirement to Bideford 
quite late in life, where he died in 1687; though his account 
of his ancestry, and of his career prior to his appointment 
(about 1650) to Exeter Cathedral, is very full. Many details, 
however, are here supplied. 

(1) From the ’65 Returns we learn that he was still living 
in Exeter three years after his ejectment. And Calamy’s 
statement “that he did not lie idle” is abundantly confirmed. 
Even in the Summary (R. 307b) he is marked oft from ‘the 
whole Dozen Presbyterians who are not Keepets of Conven- 
ticles” as one of the “three Independents who doe,” and in 
his fuller Report (R. 398) Bishop Ward says: ‘‘I do not know 
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that any of these (the ‘‘ Dozen Presbyterians’’ have become 
13)” have kept “any Conventicles, but only these Inde- 
pendents ”—“ Mr. Lewis Stukeley”’ being the first of the three. 
2) The Conventicle Returns further shew him as still active in 
1669 ; (i) ministering to a Conventicle of Independents, held ‘‘at 
the houses of Mary Barton & William Hopping” at Netherex 
(some 5 miles farther up the River Exe from Exeter), consisting 
of 200 “ young persons of the meaner sort” ; (ii) to a second at 
Cruse-Morchard (R. 185) due west of Tiverton of roo, “ most of 
them Inconsiderable,” meeting “at the house of one George 
Brooke, an excommunicated person, every Sunday and Wed- 
nesday,” where he took turns with 7 other ejected brethren 
(Mr. Mall, Mr. Berry, Mr. Polwheele, Mr. Hatch, Mr. Saun- 
ders, Mr. Knight and Mr. Pope) ; and (iii) to yet a third at 
Crediton (about due west of Netherex, on the main road to 
Barnstaple), where a Conventicle of 2 or 300 gathered “on 
Sundayes and other days” to listen to him and four other of 
the seven I have just mentioned, viz. “ Mr. Mall, Mr. Berry, 
Mr. Knight and Mr. Pope” (R. 185b.). Further, we gather 
that about this period of his life, 2 or 3 years later, Exeter was 
still his headquarters ; for from the Licence Documents we 
learn that though licence was issued to him on August ioth, 
1672, for him to preach in Crediton,—as we learn from 
[E (227)] “Licence to Mr. Lewis Stuckley at Crediton in 
Devon a Congregational Teacher at the house of Clement Lake 
at the said place, Aug* Io ’’—his friends at Exeter had secured 
licences for him more than 5 months before, to preach at two 
several houses in the City to those of the Congregational 
persuasion there. There is preserved among the State Papers 
atthe Record Office (S.P. Dom. Car. ii. 320, 19) a stately docu- 
ment signed by 38 Citizens of Exeter (and probably drawn up 
by himself), asking for the benefit of the Indulgence for him at 
Mr. Nicholas Savery’s house in the City. 


It reads :—“ To the King’s most Excellent Majesty 


“The Cordiall Acknowledgment & humble Petition of a 
“Church of Christ in Exeter. Humbly Sheweth That your 
“ Majesty’s late Declaration for the suspension of the execution 
“of the Penall Statutes against Non-Conformity and for in- 
“dulging us in our public Worship & Devotion, in places your 
“Majesty shall approve of. Hath abundantly refreshed our 
“(weary spirits, hath given us great inducement to bless God in 
“your Majesty’s behalf. And hath laid on us the deepest 
“ obligations to serve your Majesty with our Lives & Fortunes. 
“We cannot but look on your Majesty as the breath of our 
“nostrils, as a Repairer of our Breaches, & a Restorer of Paths 
“to Dwell in, May it please your Majesty so far to condescend 
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“to your Majesty’s faithful and Loyal subjects, and to give 
“your Royall Grace and Favour ‘that Mr. Lewes Stucley be 
‘allowed by your Majesty to be our teacher in an house 
“belonging to Mr. Nicholas Savery in the said City of Exeter. 

And the said Mr. Stucley & your Petitioners shall ever 
pray, etc. 


Then follow thirty-eight autograph signatures, 
in the third column of which appear those of Lewis 
Stuciey himself, Clement Lake, and of Nicholas. 
and Thomas Savery. The petition was very 
promptly granted, for licences were issued for 
both Lewis Stukeley and Nicholas Savery among 
the very first batch issued under the Declaration 
of Indulgence, dated the 2nd of April, 1672, little 
more than a fortnight after the Declaration was. 
published. There is this special interest about: 
them too, that the entry of these two licences in 
Entry Book 384 are the fifth and sixth of the four 
thousand odd entered in it. They are to be found. 
on page two, as follows: 


Licence for Lewis Stuckley to be a 


eneie. Seam Teacher in a howse belonging to. 
; 2 KG ae Nicholas Savery inthe Citty of Exceter 
So 2 Apr. 1672. —_ of y® Congregationall 
ces Licence allowing an howse belonging to- 
Bars Exeter Nicholas Savery in the Citty of 
OL Congreg. Exceter to be a place for a Teacher 


2. Apr. 1672. Congregationall 


Nor were his friends satisfied with that. They 
secured the services of Richard Prowse—a resident: 
in London and a personal friend of Mr. Benson, 
Sir J. Williamson’s chief.clerk (and evidently very 
closely interested in the part of the county about. 
Tiverton), to obtain a licence for a part of Bedford 
House in Exeter as a second meeting-place for him 
to preach in. Prowse’s note is preserved in 321 
(128). It is addressed: “For Mr. Benson,” is 
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endorsed : ‘“Hxon, Mr. Prowse’s note” ; and 
reads :— 


“A Licence for publike Woche. in a part of Bedford 
“howse belonginge to Nicholas Eveleigh Merc*t in Exeter for 
“a people of y® Congregationall Judgm'. Lewes Stuckley 
“Teacher who is already Licensed.” 


It was promptly heeded, for a licence was 
granted 13th of May, as entered in H (102)—the 
last upon the page: 


‘The House of Nicholas Eveleigh in Exon Congr. Meeting 
‘Place 13° May.” 


What a deep impression meee have been made 
by this cultured Congregationalist on the minds 
and hearts of the worshippers in the cathedral by 
those ten or twelve years of his ministry preceding 
the restoration of Charles ! 


. 3. Thomas Mall, M.A., the last case we mention, was 
assistant to Mr. Lewes Stukeley in Exeter Cathedral in the 
Commonwealth days. Of his career, prior to his coming to 
Exeter, Calamy (ii. 32) mentions some particulars, but he 
seems to know nothing of it after his ejectment. From these 
three sources, however, we are able to add some interesting 
details as to the first ten years of it. The’65 Returns and those of 
’69 shew him to be still associated with Mr. Stukeley. In 
1665 the Bishop of Exeter reports him as one of the three “ Con- 
venticling” Independents still residing in the cathedral city. 
(His name in both the Summary [R. 307b] and the fuller Return 
[R. 398] is mentioned third; divided from his old chief 
Mr. Stukeley by Mr. Powell, who had been ejected from St. 
Sidwell’s of the same city.) In 1669, Ward’s successor, 
Anthony Sparrow, reports him as associated with Mr. Stukeley 
and his friends, above enumerated, as preaching both at Cruse 
Morchard and Crediton. After this, however, he seems to 
have left his friend, and the neighbourhood of Exeter, and to 
have settled much farther north in the county, at South 
Molton, about half way between Dulverton (Som.) and Barn- 
staple ; at that time the only important town on the high road 
from Tiverton to Barnstaple. 

He must have very rapidly established himself, too, in the 
affections of his people ; for (like the old friends of his ‘former 
chief in Exeter) they ditectly petition the king for a licence 
for him. It is preserved in 320 (103) : ‘The humble Petition 
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of a Congregregationall Church in South Molton in y® County 
of Devon. For his Ma" Licence for Mr. Thomas Mall to be 
their Teacher. And the place for Worship to be a house 
belonging to Mr. Robert Squires in y® said Towne.” 

But this corporate action was not the only one made on his 
behalf. John Hickes presents a separate claim for him as 
teacher apart from the place of meeting. He puts hisnameas 
one of a list of eight Teachers in Devon (as well as six others in 
the counties of Surrey and Sussex) in the very next paper 
[320 (104) ]—‘ Tho. Mall, Independ* Teacher at South Moul- 
‘ton, Devon.” 


The licences were both granted, being issued 
April 16th, 1672, a fortnight after his friend Lewes 
Stukeley’s ; but still only a month after the issue 
of the Declaration of Indulgence. They are 
entered [Ei (23)]:— 


Mall Licence to Thomas Mall to be a Congreg. 
Congr. Teacher in Rob, Squires howse in South 
South molton Molton, Devon. 16. Apr. 1672. 
South molton The howse of Rob. Squires in South Molton, 
Congr. Devon licensed to be a Congr. Meeting 
Squires howse Place. 16 Apr. 1672. 


And they appear to have been called for and 
taken away from Whitehall two days later— 
though in the memorandum 320 (145) mention is 
made only of “Tho. Mall of South Moulton”— 
with no separate reference to the licence for 
Robert Squire’s house. They were probably two 
of the nineteen licences, which it is noted at the 
back of this document were “delivered out Thurs- 
day 18 Apr.” 

In the whole of this group, then, all three sets of 
documents furnish their contribution towards the 
enrichment of Calamy’s accounts. 

In certain other cases, however, the Conventicle 
Returns of 1669 are silent, though the Licence 
Documents have their information, as well as 
these Episcopal Returns of 1665. There are five of 
these, four of whom form a most interesting 
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group, three of them in 1665 being in the southern- 
most part of Devon: James Burdwood and Jobn 
Flavell at Dartmouth; and. Hdmond Tooker at 
West Alvington, just outside Kingsbridge; and 
the fourth just across the border at Saltash in 
Cornwall, John Hickes. All four of them a little 
later formed a charming colony in Kingsbridge 
and its immediate neighbourhood, with John 
Hickes as its central moving spirit, as he had 
been with a larger group at Saltash prior to 1665. 
The fifth is quite as interesting, viz: Daniel Higgs, 
the apostle of Gower, that beautiful peninsula 
which has been happily called Little Hngland 
beyond Wales. 

And there is another group of instances, in which 
what is most noticeable is not the bearing of 
either of the Episcopal Returns and the Licence 
Documents upon the statements of Calamy, but 
the fact that in them the implications of these ’65 
Returns are distinctly confirmed by the Licence 
Documents. Such are: (1) Mr. Thomas More’s. 
and James Hallet’s in Dorset; and (2) Stephen 
Coven’s, Mark Down’s, and John Kempster’s in 
Devon. 

But I must not occupy further the space which 
is so precious in our 7ransactions, but simply con- 
tent myself with saying that for any one specially 
interested in any of these names, whether of place 
or minister, it would be worth his while to follow 
up these hints, or if he have not the leisure, it 
would be a pleasure to me to hand on the facts as 
I have already culled them. 


G. LYon TURNER. 
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of Cumberland and Westmorland had its 

origin in “The Association” of these two 
counties, in 1656. The document which delineates 
the ideals of this Association is a Puritan classic, 
and is from the masterly hand of Richard Gilpin 
then rector of Greystoke, who at the Restoration 
declined the bishopric of Carlisle. It is an agree- 
ment between Presbyterians and Independents, in 
an age when their differences were most acute, and 
if at any future time a union of the Congregational 
churches of England and those of the Presbyterian 
churches of England were contemplated, this 
document would be invaluable in such a sacred 
cause. The “ Agreement” of the Association states 
that about 1653, “several of us tried an agreement, 
but it took not.” The two leaders in this move- 
ment were Richard Gilpin, M.A., and George 
Larkham, M.A., of Cockermouth, the latter of 
whom preached before the ministers assembled at 
Cockermouth on May 10, 1654, the text being 
Acts xx, 28-32. 

When Richard Baxter’s Worcestershire “ Agree- 
ment” came out, it was decided (evidently by the 
‘““several’’) “to propound it to the whole ministry 
of Cumberland, and it was cheerfully subscribed 
by Presbyterian and Congregational.” The leaders 
in this movement were encouraged, especially when 
the brethren in Westmorland asked for a copy, 
and, having debated it, signified their consent. 
The Agreement of Cumberland and Westmorland 


Cc 


Toot is no doubt that the Provincial Meeting 
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was published in 1656, on the lines of the Worces- 
tershire Agreement, and in 1658 the Essex ministers 
adopted it with slight modifications. On May 19, 
1658, Gilpin preached his sermon at Keswick before 
the associated ministers of Cumberland, on the 
subject of “The Temple Rebuilt.” This sermon 
indicates that there had been differences on the 
question of polity, which however had been recon- 
ciled, and the Association ordered this ‘‘ acceptable 
sermon” to be printed. The imprimatur is signed 
by Timothy Tullie, Moderator pro tem., and John 
Jackson, scribe. 

It is not possible to discuss the operations of this 
Association, which unfortunately was soon dis- 
solved ; but that it actually exercised its functions 
may be seen from the interesting testimonial which 
it gave concerning the ordination of James Cave 
in 1656.7 

There is no need to explain the state of things 
from the Commonwealth to the close of the seven- 
teenth century. The counties of Cumberland and 
Westmorland were similar to other counties, with 
theadditional disadvantages of remoteness, poverty, 
and wretched travelling facilities. Some interest 
appears to have been taken in these northern parts 
by the London Protestant Dissenters, for we find 
that Dr. Thos. Gibbons encouraged a lecture in 
Penrith in 1694, which laid the foundation of the 
Presbyterian meeting-house there. Three years 
before this date, the “Happy Union” had been 
formed by the London ministers. 

The first trace of the Provincial Meeting of 
Cumberland and Westmorland that we have been 
able to discover. isin 1709. Our theory is that there 
were no separate minutes of the Provincial, but 
that the record of its meeting was entered into the 


2 Calamy’s account of ejected ministers. 
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registers of the congregation in the town where 
it met. 

This article does not profess to be a complete 
record of such meetings, but is a first attempt to 
gather together the occasions which the writer has 
met with, where the Provincial appears. It may 
be added for future reference that Blennerhasset, 
Carlisle, Crook, Kirkoswald, Penruddock, Great 
Salkeld (with Plumpton), and Stainton have no 
registers ; that Alston, Keswick, Penrith, Raven- 
stonedale, and Whitehaven have imperfect regi- 
sters ; while Brampton, Cockermouth, and Kendal 
are fairly complete.’ 


RECORD OF THE PROVINCIAL MEETING. 


a. BRAMPTON, Aug. Io, 1709. 

Upon this occasion James Campbell, M.A., a licentiate of 
the Church of Scotland, was ordained to Brampton. (Cum- 
berland and Westmorland Antiquarian Society : Trans. Vol. 
iii. p. 102.) It is interesting to note that ordinations by the 
Provincial were recognised by the Church of Scotland, and in 
a number of cases the ministers were afterwards inducted 
into parish livings in Scotland. 

2) 2 KENDAL, 1711. 

Upon the ordination of Samuel Bourn to Crook. He had 
been educated at the orthodox academy of Chorlton and 
‘Coningham, Manchester; but at his ordination declined to 
subscribe to the Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assem- 
bly, and afterwards became ‘“‘ advanced” in his views? He 
refers to the Calvinistic atmosphere of the neighbouring 
ministers ; and there is no doubt that up to this time, and for 
several years afterwards, there was no departure from the 
older orthodoxy. 

3. BRampron, Aug. 20, 1712. 

The-ordination of Robert Wight, M.A. He was a licentiate 
of the Church of Scotland, and afterwards returned to a parish 
living in Scotland in 1724. He was recalled to Brampton in 
1725. Accopy of his re-call is in the Brampton registers. 


2 Maryport and Workington are Scottish in their origin. and the same may be said o 
Haltwhistle, although this cause had some couiection with Wardrew (near Gilsland), 
where about 1720 services were carried on ‘‘during the water-drinking time,’ (C.H.8. 
Trans., iii. p. 221). : 

* Vide Toulmin’s Memoirs of Bourn. 
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4. A GENERAL MEETING, probably in Oct., 1718. 

Joseph Dodson, M.A., of Penruddock, appointed the preacher 
for the next meeting. It is possible that his views were 
already under suspicion. 

5. Keswick, April, 1719. 

This was the General Meeting at which Joseph Dodson 
preached his sermon on Moderation and Charity’ It caused 
severe comment; one minister, probably Jno. Atkinson of 
Stainton, taking up his hat and walking out. At a later date, 
in order to refute the charges made against him, Dodson pub- 
lished the sermon, in the preface of which he complained that 
the grants from London had been withheld. Atkinson replied 
in two sermons under the title : Fesus Christ essentially one with 
the Father, in which he accused Dodson of an Arian inter- 
pretation of orthodox language.® Dodson was afterwards at 
Marlborough, Wilts, and was the father of Michael Dodson, a 
well-known lawyer, and leader in the Arian movement. 


6. PakKHEAD, May, 1728. 
The occasion was the ordination of Thos. Walker, M.A. 
He was ordained to Huddlesceugh, but for present purposes, 
and through an absence of definite information, Huddlesceugh, 
Kirkoswald and Parkhead may be reckoned as one congre- 
gation. Walker was afterwards at Cockermouth, Hexham and 
Leeds. 


7. BRAMPTON, April 10, 1734. 

This meeting was for the ordination of John Herries, a 
licentiate of the Church of Scotland, to the Brampton congre- 
gation. Those ministers present were Thomas Dickinson of 
Carlisle, Moderator ; Walker of Cockermouth ; Helme of Pen- 
ruddock ; Threlkeld of Penrith ; Wilson of Alston and (proba- 
bly) of Weardale; Rotheram of Kendal; and Ashley of 
Whitehaven.® There were also two Northumberland ministers. 
present, Crossland of Greenside (Swalwell), who a few 
months before had been minister of Great Salkeld, where he 
married Dr. George Benson’s sister ; and Dean of Falstone, 
who was probably related to Adam Dean. 

At this meeting of the Provincial, Adam Dean was also: 
ordained to Huddlesceugh. 


8. PENRITH, 1746. 
The ordination of John Allan, a licentiate of the wer of 
Scotland, to Brampton. 
g. PENRITH, 1752. 
This was the year of the induction to Penrith of Edward 


+A copy in the Jackson Library, Tullie House, Carlisle. 
5 These sermons are in the Jackson Library. 
* This minister's name is sometimes spelled-Astley. 


ao, 


£I. 


12. 
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Buncle, M.A., an ordained minister of the Church of Scotland. 
He accepted the call after a short visit on November 15, 1751. 
The first sacrament took place in March, 1752, so that his 
induction would be between these dates. It is possible that 
the Provincial did not meet, as Buncle had been previously 
ordained ; but it is recorded that when he first preached he 
produced “a testificat” to the members of the congregation, 
of his good behaviour as a minister, signed by three ministers 
in Annandale, where he had been a resident. A copy of his 
call is among the documents of the Penrith Presbyterian 
church, and from its orthodox contents we should almost be 
inclined to think that the Penrith congregation had broken 
with the Provincial, and had taken the settlement of the 
minister into its own hands. 

Brampton, April 11, 1753. 

Ordination of John Johnston to Brampton. He was a 
licentiate of the Church of Scotland. At this meeting the 
charge was given by John Dickinson of Penruddock, the exhor- 
tation by James Ritchie, M.D., of Great Salkeld, and Adam 
Dean of Parkhead who “laid on the first hand.’ (Cum- 
berland and Westmorland Antiquarian Society. Trans. Vol. 
iii. p. 119). 

PenritH, Aug. 8, 1753. 

The ordination of Thomas Smith to Alston. In the Penrith 
registers the order of service is given. The ministers present 
were Messrs. Jollie of Cockermouth; Dean of Parkhead ; 
Saunders of Blennerhasset ; Biggar of Keswick ; Robinson of 
Carlisle ; Johnston of Brampton; Currie of Haltwhistle ; 
Dickinson of Penruddock ; Buncle of Penrith ; together with 
Mr. Smith, who was admitted as a member before ordination. 

The short prayer and reading were taken by Mr. Johnston. 
Mr. Biggar took the long prayer. Mr. Robinson preached 
from Col. r. 28. Mr. Saunders prayed over the candidate, 
while Mr. Dickinson gave the charge. All present signed the 
certificate of ordination. It is noteworthy that while this 
meeting of the Provincial was carried out fully according to 
the traditional procedure, there were several congregations 
unrepresented. 

Penritu, April 2, 1754. 

This meeting was fixed at: the previous meeting on Aug. 8, 
1753. We have no record, however, of the business that was 
transacted. 


7 Several things are to be noted about this meeting: (1) It was called “The Associated 
Ministers of Cumberland.’’ (2) The service was in Presbyterian form. (3) There were only 
three ministers mentioned by name, (excluding the ordinand) although others may have 
been present. Dickinson afterwards became a friend of Priestley in his Arian stage; 
Ritchie also became advanced, but we are inclined to think from a sermon which Dean 
reached in 1765 that he maintained the orthodox position. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


Keswick, April 20, 1756. 

It was at this meeting that the ordination of Caleb Rotheram, 
junr., to Kendal, as successor to his father was first discussed. 
There were present : Messrs. Jolly of Cockermouth ; Buncle 
of Penrith ; Dean of Huddlesceugh ; Saunders of Blenner- 
hasset ; Biggar of Keswick ; Robinson of Carlisle ; Currie of 
Haltwhistle ; Johnston of Brampton ; with James McMillan 
from Great Saikeld and Plumpton ; and Mr. Thomson. 

The following day the Provincial again met, Mr. Thomson 
again being associated. He was possibly the Rev. John 
Thompson, late of Stockton-on-Tees, whose views were pro 
gressive, and who may have been Rotheram’s friend.® 
KENDAL, Aug. 26, 1756. 

This meeting is one of the most important in the history of 
the Provincial, and will be dealt with fully by Messrs. Nichol- 
son and Axon, in their forthcoming book on Kendal chapel. 
We observe that instead of the usual six months’ interval 
between one meeting of the Provincial and another, only four 
months had elapsed. The Provincial was constituted the 
night prior to the ordination ; the members present being. 
Messrs. Jolly, Buncle, Dean, Sanders, Biggar, with whom were: 
associated Messrs. Rotheram, (not yet ordained) ; James Daye 
of Lancaster (from a neighbouring Provincial) ; and Samuel 
Lowthian of Newcastle. There were absent: Messrs. Robin- 
son, Currie, Johnson, Thomson and McMillan; while Pen- 
ruddock, being vacant through the removal of Dickinson to 
Norfolk, was unrepresented. It is perhaps unsafe to infer 
that those who took part in the service were sympathetic with 
Rotheram’s doctrinal views, and that those who were absent. 
were unsympathetic ; but the presence of Messrs. Lowthian 
and Daye was significant. 

KESWICK, 1757. 

We have seen it stated that the call of James Biggar, who: 
was a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, and who had been 
for some time at Keswick, was recorded in the minutes of the 
Provincial, although we have not met with this entry. After a 
ministry at Penruddock, Biggar returned to Keswick, where 
he died. (Cumberland and Westmorland Transactions N. S. 
Vol. v. p. 166). 


16. Brampton, October 16, 1759. 


Robert Potts, a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, was 
ordained, to Brampton on this date, but we have no actuak 
record that it was by the Provincial. He afterwards held the 
parish living of Ettrick, whence he returned to Cumberland, 
becoming minister of Penruddock where he is buried. 


* Thompson’s dates ati Stockton were 1729-53. 
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17. COCKERMOUTH, Aug. 16, 1769. 

This was a General Meeting of the Provincial, where a ser- 
mon was preached by Radcliffe Scholefield of Whitehaven, on 
the prophet Micah, with the title: Numbers no criterion of 
Truth. The sermon advocates an advanced method of theo- 
logical study, and is consistent with Scholefield’s later ministry 
at Birmingham. 


18. PENRITH, Aug. 9, 1772. 

The ordination of John Honeyman, M.A., to Penrith. He 
had been at Penruddock for about two years, and was a 
licentiate of the Church of Scotland. Immediately after his 
ordination, a call was placed in his hands from the Penrith 
congregation. 

19. ? Penritu, Aug. 16, 1780. 

This was a meeting at which Robert Hood, M.A., minister 
of Hanover Square, Newcastle, and afterwards at Brampton, 
preached a sermon on The Nature of Christ’s Kingdom. The 
sermon is described as having been preached before the 
Protestant Dissenting ministers of Cumberland, at their 
General Meeting ; but whether this is synonymous with the 
Provincial meeting is doubtful, and we should not be sur- 
prised if this were an association of those who were taking up 
a heterodox position. 


20. PENRITH, Sep. 17, 1783. 

The ordination of James Broadfoot, a licentiate of the 
Church of Scotland, who had accepted a call to Penrith in 
May. It is not clear why his ordination did not take place for 
six months afterwards. 

21.? PENRITH, Aug., 1785. 

Ordination of Richard Paxton, a licentiate of the Church of 
Scotland, to Huddlesceugh. He removed to Penrith and 
received a call to become pastor there on Feb. 20, 1788. In 
1791 he became parish minister of Tundergarth, in the 
Presbytery of Lochmaben. 


This is the last reference which we have to the 
Provincial as such. There is evidence to prove 
that the state of dissent in Cumberland and West- 
morland at this period was at the lowest point of 
vitality. The decline had been taking place for 
some time. Kendal had become Unitarian ; Crook 
and Stainton were extinct ; Alston, Blennerhasset, 
Cockermouth, Keswick, Kirkoswald and Raven- 
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stonedale had become, or were about to become. 
Independent; while Brampton, Carlisle, Halt- 
whistle, Penrith, Penruddock, Great Salkeld with 
Plumpton, and Whitehaven had become, or were 
about to become, connected with various branches 
of the Secession Churches of Scotland. 

We may date the disruption of the Provincial 
from 1756, the year of the ordination of Caleb 
Rotheram, junior. After that year it appears as the 
Provincial of Cumberland, and this may merely 
stand for an association of ministers which, in a 
greater or less degree, was acknowledged by the 
congregations. Two illustrations of the variety of 
usage may be given. The first is that of Raven- 
stonedale.? In 1751the grants from the Presbyterian 
Fund ceased. There isa gap between 1751 and 
October, 1762, when the Newcastle classis ordained 
William Scott, a licentiate of the Church of Scot- 
land, to Ravenstonedale. He afterwards held a 
charge in Scotland, removing from Ravenstonedale 
in 1764. In 1767 James Tetley, a Heckmondwike 
student, was at Ravenstonedale, “but not in con- 
nection with the Provincial of Cumberland.” It 
appears that the Ravenstonedale congregation had 
asked for assistance, and had declined the Cumber- 
land ministers because they were heterodox ; but 
this information, coming from the Cockermouth 
registers, may mean no more than that they did 
not maintain the Calvinistic position of the Cocker- 
mouth church. The other illustration is that of 
Cockermouth. In 1767 Selby Ord, a licentiate of 
the Church of Scotland who returned to a parish 
living in that country, received a call to the 
Cockermouth Independent church. The ordination 
ceremony was conducted by two Lancashire mini- 
sters, Messrs. Waldegrave and Allat, with whom 


» Vide the sketch of this congregation by Messrs. Dale & Crippen. (C.H.S., Tr. iii. 96, 7.) 
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were associated Daniel Fisher of Warminster.” 
This arose from the distrust of the Cumberland 
ministers by the Cockermouth church. 

We are unable to say to what extent the Pro- 
vincial existed after Paxton’s ordination in 1785. 
In 1799 the Presbytery of Selkirk (Burgher) 
appeared at Penrith, for the ordination of Henry 
Thomson. We imagine that each congregation 
wasalmost isolated. We have, however, comeacross 
an interesting paper which proves that something 
resembling a Provincial existed in 1806. It is the 
list of questions put by the Rev. Timothy Nelson, 
M.A., of Great Salkeld, to Mr. James Scott, who 
was ordained at Huddlesceugh July 3, 1806, and 
who seven years afterwards is described as an 
Independent minister." As itis probably the only 
list of questions extant in connection with Cumber- 
Jand ordinations, we append them.” 


“At Mr. Scott’s ordination he will be requested, 
1. To deliver a confession of his faith ... to let his brethren 
know what are those notions which he has learned from the 
New Testament; or to give us a summary of those principles 
of the Christian religion which he designs to recommend to 
the belief and practice of the people committed to his care. 
_ What are those views and motives which have determined 
him to undertake the office of a Gospel minister ? 
What are his sentiments concerning the Reformed Protestant 
religion ? 
What are his reasons. . . for choosing to be ordained 
amongst Protestant Dissenters ? 
Is it his fixed resolution to attend upon reading, meditation 
and prayer, that his profiting may appear unto all ? 
Is he determined . .. to maintain the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace ? 
7. Do you promise and engage to make the office and duties of 
a Gospel minister the great business of your life ? 

8. Do you, in the presence of God and this assembly, dedicate 
and give up yourself to the Lord, for the work of the sacred 
ministry ? 


S 


an p & 


10 Fisher represented the Independent congregation which had been formed upon the 
appearance of Arianism in the Presbyterian meeting-house of that town. 

u In the Penruddock trust deed of 1813. 

12 This document is in the possession of Mr. Thomas Nelson, Town Head, Great Salkeld. 
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Attached to this document is Mr. Nelson’s charge 
to Scott, in which he states that they mean by the 
laying on of hands to observe an apostolic custom, 
“but not to arrogate or to assume to ourselves the 
power of infusing any degree of holiness or extra- 
ordinary sanctity in you.’ 

These fragmentary notes of the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Provincial prove the late date of this 
interdenominational association, and shew that, 
_ where there is no doctrinal difficulty, Protestant. 
Dissenters may profitably co-operate. 


J. Hay CoLLIGAN. 
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An Early Yorkshire Congregationalist 


HE investigation of what has appeared to be the 
T inaccuracy of portions of Calamy’s account: 
of a Nonconformist worthy of the seventeenth 
century, Mr. Nicholas Cudworth of Bramley and 
Beeston, reveals a pitiable enough tale of one who 
mistook personal holiness for a vocation to teach 
others. At the hands of men, even of those 
attached to his own congregations, he received 
little but the fruits of open hatred and contempt. 
At the hands of God he received doubtless the 
rare joy that comes to comfort the lot of the 
solitary, and much of this world’s recompense was. 
bestowed upon his children. 

The first trustworthy indication concerning the 
life of Mr. Cudworth occurs in the books of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Dr. Peile, the present. 
Master, states that Nicholas, son of Robert Cud- 
worth, was born in Cheshire, and was admitted as. 
a sizar in 1625. The year of his birth would 
therefore have been in or about 1606, and the 
place was, no doubt, in the neighbourhood of 
Wrensbury, a village adjacent to Nantwich. Non- 
conformity had there more than one zealous. 
adherent. At Wrenbury Wood lived the Savages, 
with one of whom the daughter of Philip Henry 
contracted marriage later in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The Cudworths of Newhall in the parish 
of Wrenbury were, however, conformists, often 
engaged in litigation with the incumbent of their 
parish, or with their neighbours. Of these Cud- 
worths, George, sometime of St. John’s College, 
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‘Cambridge, became rector at Shenton in Shrop- 
shire. A Robert Cudworth, uncle of George, was 
an inhabitant of London, and probably a serjeant- 
at-law. Not this Robert, but some earlier close 
connection, was the father of Nicholas. 

In 1629, four years after his admission to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, Nicholas Cudworth, Bachelor 
of Arts, became curate of the parish of St. Samp- 
son’s, York, and, one year subsequently, married 
Christian Barras of the same parish, a girl who, if 
Oliver Heywood be correct, was much his junior, 
and scarcely more than fifteen years of age. 

In 1636 he became minister at Bramley, now an 
outskirt of Leeds, and there, in June, he hada son, 
John, and nearly four years later, another, Jere- 
miah, both of whom were baptized at Leeds ; the 
latter upon January Ist, 1639/40, the former upon 
June 19th. Jeremiah was, in after life, as will be 
seen, a man of some note. 

In the troublous days of the great Civil War a 
minister had but little security in the holding of 
his living, and, not infrequently, occasion other 
than a call for quitting it. It is possible that 
Nicholas is identical with the Mr. Cudworth of 
Burley and New Kirkgate, whose children, Job 
and another un-named, were baptized at Leeds in 
1641 and 1644. <A further reference to him at this 
‘period is to be found in the will of Christopher 
Brown of Holbeck, who left him a small legacy. 
In 1646 there is also, in the Dewsbury registers, 
record upon September 26th of the burial of 
Rebecca, daughter of a Mr. Cudworth. 

Whether or no the movements indicated were 
dictated by political causes, there is no reason to 
doubt that Nicholas Cudworth was in sympathy, 
to a degree much greater than that of his Yorkshire 
neighbours, with the Puritan cause. He espoused 
the opinions of the Independents without reserve, 
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even when these opinions were unpopular. Proba- 
bly he hoped to find the neighbourhood of his. 
native county more ready to accept the principles. 
of Congregationalism than was Yorkshire. At 
any rate, in 1646, he was in Lancashire, and 
preached on three occasions at the college, Man- 
chester, and received for his services, £3; the 
receipt for which is still extant. 

Thereafter he was minister at Astbury in Ches- 
hire. The inclusion of his name among the 
ministers at that place is a useful supplement to 
the information contained in various portions of 
Urwick’s fMistorical Sketches of Nonconformity in 
Cheshire. 

After the sequestration of Thomas Hutcheson, 
the Episcopalian clergyman, John Ley of Great. 
Budworth became minister, and signed the Solemn 
League and Covenant in 1648. He was aided by 
John Murcot, who had been ordained to Astbury 
in 1647, and by Henry Newcome. Between that. 
date and 1652 for some brief period Nicholas. 
Cudworth would appear to have held the living. 
Mr. John Machin, of Whitley, was “ordered and 
called to Astbury on November 17th, 1652, but, 
exprest not his full consent until the spring fol- 
lowing.” With him in the parsonage lived George 
Moxon, the pastor of the Congregational church at 
Astbury. He and Mr. Machin so shared the 
preaching that when Mr. Machin preached at 
Astbury, Mr. Moxon preached at Rushton, on the 
edge of the moorland parts of Staffordshire, and 
the next Sunday he would preach at Astbury, and 
so on alternate Sundays throughout their friend- 
ship, until 1660. 

This friendship was not disturbed by an event 
which, if Mr. Urwick’s statement as to the relations. 
of the two ministers be correct, might easily have 
disturbed their understanding. 
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In the Plundered Ministers’ Accounts is con- 
tained an order of June 26th, 1654, reciting that 
“ whereas Thomas Hutchinson, late Rector of Ast- 
bury, had been sequestered, and that Mr. Cud worth 
hath relinquished the living, the Commissioners 
for Approbacon of Public Preachers did nominate 
Mr. George Moxon to be and continue in the said 
sequestered rectory as one of the publique preachers 
there.” 

Thereafter, Mr. Cudworth shifted to Coley and 
its neighbourhood, and the all but contemporaneous 
account given of him in 1674 by Mr. Oliver Hey- 
wood cannot be bettered : 

“They have scarcely ever had a good minister 
at Lightcliffe since the Reformation, except one 
Mr. Blanks about sixty years ago, and, in the later 
times of liberty, Mr. Cudworth was about a year 
with them, but they hated him and soon got him 
out.” And again: “ When Mr. Giles Clayton was 
dead, they got, at Coley, Mr. Cudworth, a good 
scholar and a holy man, as was hoped, and a good 
preacher, but so exceeding melancholy that it 
obscured his parts and rendered himself and his 
labours less acceptable. Helived in Northowram, in 
Robert Bradley’s house, where Joseph Crowther now 
lives, and in a melancholy humour he would not 
have gone to the chapel on Lord’s Day when people 
have been waiting for him, but said he could not 
preach, and so caused a disappointment. Atother 
times in public he would have expounded a 
chapter in the forenoon till almost twelve o’clock, 
and fallen to preaching after, and so kept them 
out of time. So that he tired people that they fell 
from him and he could not stay. He was not at 
Coley above a year, yet in that time he would 
have gathered a church in the Congregational 
way, but the Christians in the congregation being 
not of that persuasion did not encourage him in it, 
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and so he did nothing and was glad to go away. 
I think he had been at Lightcliffe before, and went 
hence to Beeston, Ardsley, Ossett, and was not 
long resident anywhere; was very poor, built a 
house with difficulty upon the common at Ossett ; 
cast himself into debt; travelled often to London 
about an augmentation ; at last died ; lefta widow 
and several children that are now got up and 
shifted pretty well; live in Wakefield. In them 
God has remembered His covenant.” 

At Ossett, in 1656, was born a child, probably 
his last, who died the same day. In October of 
that year also Rachel his daughter was buried at 
Horbury, and two years later he himself died, 
intestate, at Beeston. His widow became admini- 
stratrix of his estate, whatever that was worth, 
upon September 20th, 1658. 

But for the inaccuracy of date, Calamy’s account 
sums up, very fairly, all else that is known of 
Nicholas Cudworth. Perchance, those particulars 
as all else written are naught save accidentia 
mutabilia immutabiliaque rather than the real pic- 
ture of the melancholy old man. 

The Nonconformists Memorial adds this: “ He 
was an old man when he was ejected in 1662. He 
was so intent upon preaching as often to forget 
himself, and to hold out so long as to need some 
item to leave off. He died about the time that the 
Corporation Act passed.” 

In truth, he had not even the glory of suffering 
for principle. He was ejected before the Restora- 
tion, not because he was a Nonconformist, but 
because he was a bore. 

For the remainder, it may be said that his wife 
died in 1679, when her son Jeremiah had already 
attained some considerable success. The year 
after his father’s death he had gone to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. From 1666 to 1672 he was 
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head master at Bishop’s Stortford in Hertford- 
shire, and thereafter for seven years at Nottingham. 
From early 1676 he was also a prebendary of 
Southwell, of which the dean and chapter, patrons 
of the living of Barnburgh in Yorks, presented him 
to the rectory in which he died on July 3rd, 1704. 

In him, as Heywood has said, God remembered 
His covenant. 

Of the other children of Nicholas, Job and John 
may have survived, and not improbably the latter 
is identical with one of the incumbents of Bury in 
the diocese of Chester. 


J. C. WHITEBROOK. 
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(Sprague Collection of American Autographs) 


Eph. i. 8. Wherein He hath abounded toward us— 


HEREIN? Truly, In Riches of Grace. They that have 
experienced y® Rich Grace of God unto themselves, will 
find their experience exceedingly disposing them & com- 
pelling them to praise y® Riches of Grace. O* BI: Apos- 

tle Paul was a notable Instance of this Observation. Great Faver had 
y°® Grace of God bestowed upon him ; and with great praises does 
he predicate and celebrate that grace on all occasions. In y® context 
before us [ we have O* Apostle admiring ye ever-admirable Riches of 
Divine grace :'] y® salvation of man is in every part of it [something 
illegible |” ascribed unto y® Grace of God. Grace, Grace, Grace is 
adored in Saving us from first to last; & in y® whole process of 
bringing us to everlasting Blessedness by y°® L.J.C. First : There 
is Grace of God illustrious in the purposing of O* Salvation,—Then 
in y° purchasing of o* Salvation,—Last of all, in y® Applying of of 
Salvation. In Election, we may behold the Rich Grace of God y® 
Father,—In Redemption, of God y® Son,—In Vocation, of God y® 
Spirit. Yea, there is a concurrence of all y° Three persons, y® 
Father, ye Son, and y® Spirit, with infinitely Rich Grace in every 
one of those Three Glorious Benefits. We are graciously Elected 
& graciously Redeemed, & at length most graciously Called, when 
we are effectually called Home unto God. 

It seems That in y°® verse now in o* hands o* Apostle proceeds to 
Discourse on y® Actual Application of these Benefits which y° 
Grace of God has purposed & purchased for us. And y?® first thing 
observable is, The cause inducing this Application ; That w® ye 
Logicians call The pro-egumenical cause. This is y®° same, that is 
y° cause of all y° rest ; That cause of all causes, in y° affaire of of 
Salvation ; even .The Rich Grace of God. Now, lest y® Riches of 
Grace may not have their full glory in the mention thereof, ’tis (?) 
added, That God hath Abounded therein towards us. Doct. 

The Blessed God is not only very Gracious, but also hath 
abounded in Riches of Grace towards us, as in purposing and in. 
purchasing, so in Applying y® Benefit [Jine illegible]. 
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I. God in y® L.J.C. by y® H. Spirit, at some time or other, 
Effectually Applies unto His people y® Benefits of Salvation pur- 
posed & purchased for y™. All y® Benefits purposed in Election, 
and purchased in Redemption, for the people of God are at Some 
Time or other made Theirs by an effectual Application. 

There are many & Glorious Truths of the Gospel, which are 
now to be briefly, but plainly, sett before us. 

We may Enquire, first, What is implied in y® Application of 
Blessedness? ‘The Answer to this enquiry is, That y® Application 
of Blessedn: is y® making of Those Blessings to become Actually 
O*, that have been purposed & purchased for us. By this Appli- 
cation we arrive to y® actual Possession & Fruition of y® Blessedness 
w by y® purpose of God, & y°® purchase of Christ, belonged unto 
us. Tho Election and Redemption do make a Difference between 
y° chosen people of God and Reprobates, yett there is no visible 
Difference between y® Chosen & others till y° Application of Elec- 
tion & Redemption. Both y® chosen & others remain alike in their 
Natural Condition, under a Dispensation of Divine Wrath, until y® 
Applic: of El. and Red: make a Sensible Difference between y™. 
[As Eph, 2. 3, 4. Tit. 3.3, 4.2] Tis this Applic: that actually 
bestowes upon y® chosen of God, y® Good Things w™ were agreed 
in y° Covenant between God and His Messiah from all Eternity, to 
be bestowed upon y™. In this application there is the actual 
execution of God’s Decree concerning o* being brought unto Bles- 
sedness & in y® actual communication of y® Blessedness o* L.J.C. 
by His active and passive obedience has bought for us. 

We may enquire, secondly, To whom is made y® Application of 
Blessedness? The A. to this Enquiry is, That all and only y® 
people of God, [Elected & Redeemed for Blessedn :*] have y® 
Applic. of Blessedness made unto y™. Wee assert this against y® 
Arminian Heresy—O™ Assertion is, That Election, and Redemption, 
& y® Application of El: & Red: are of y° same Extent. All they, 
for whom y® Blessings of God are purposed and purchased, and 
none but they, shall have y® Blessings Applied unto y™. v. Acts 
13. 48. and Rom. 8.30. And we must know therefore, that not 
only Adult persons among y® chosen people of God, but chosen 
Infants also, dying in their Infancy, are the subjects of this Appli- 
cation. Such Infants as God has given to y® L.J.C., & y® Blood of 
y° L.J.C. has been sprinkled upon, even to these, departing in their 
Infancy, there is an Application of Blessedness. Why may not y® 
Habit of Sanctity be infused into their souls? We are sure they 
bring an Habit of Wickedness into the the world withthem. God 
so reneweth y™ that of such is y° Kingdome of Heaven. 

We may Enquire thirdly, By whom is made y® Applic: of Bles- 
sedness. The Answer to this enquiry is, That it is God in y® L.J.C. 
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by y°® Holy Spirit. It is very certain that no creature can make the 
Applic. of Blessedness unto us. When Blessedness is proposed 
unto us in y® Gospel, as purposed & purchased for us, we are not 
Able of o.s. to receive it ; no, nor to discren it, i Cor. 2. 14. Nor 
is the most able ministery in y® world able to Apply unto us y° Bles- 
sings w® it does proclaim & propound & profer unto us. The 
most charming ministry of y° Gospel will apply curses rather than 
Blessings unto us, if there be no more. ’Tis God alone, who 
Applies as well as Elects and Redeems. Nothing less than y® 
Almighty Arm of God can make Applic: of y® Blessings that are 
purposed and purchased for us, Phil. 2.13. It is God y® Father 
who Applies unto us all Spiritual Blessings ; and He does it, as in 
y° L.J.C. Yea, we must hold, That not only Blessedness itself is 
ought for us by o* L.J.C. but y® Applic: of y® Blessedn : we is 
bought for us. Our Lord has not only Dyed, that we may have 
Blessedness, if we Believe ; but—that we may Beleeve, in order to 
Blessedness. [And o* L.J.C. now is now by His Intercession 
carrying on y® Applic. of o* Bl:*] Yea, and all y® Three Persons 
in God cooperate for the Applic. of 0 Blessedness. Tit. 3. 4, 5, 6 
—Nevertheless, The Application of o* Blessedn: is, upon some 
Accounts, principally assigned unto y® Third person, even unto y® 
H. Spirit. It is y° Third & y® last work, in o? Salvation, & so y°® 
Third person has a peculiar & a most agreeable claim unto that 
work. The work of consummation does especially belong to y® 
H. Spirit. The work of Application is the work of Consummation. 
It is therefore y® H. Spirit that eminently Applies y® Blessings of 
God, & of y® L.J.C. unto us. 

We may Enquire, Fourthly, How is made y® Applic : of Blessed- 
ness? The A. to this enquiry is, [Conversion ; that glorious work 
of Grace w® we call Conversion is y° first Applic. of o* Blessedness ; 
or, more particularly,°] The Applic: of Blessedness is made unto 
us in & by o* Union with the L.J.C. who is y® Author of all o* 
Blessedness. It is By being united unto y® L.J.C. that we are 
brought into a state of Blessedness, and have a Title to y° Blessings 
of y® Covenant. While we are estranged from y® L.J.C. we are 
under dreadful & grievous miseries ; the Righteous God is Angry 
with us ; we are miserably perishing under y® effects of His Anger. 
O' union with y° L.J.C. is y* foundation of Blessedn : w% y® > H. 
Spirit of God-layes in Applying all His Blessings unto us. We 
have a virtual union with y°® L.J.C. from all eternity. But y° H. 
Spirit brings us at length to a vital union with y® L.J.C. And it is 
by o* Interest in Him & relation w. Him that we come to y® Bles- 
sings w are from all Eternity laid up in Him for us, [1 Cor. 
1. 30].7. Well, but it is in ot Effectual calling that o* union with y® 
pCa accomplished. Until we are Effectually called. Eph. 
2. 12.— The Application of ot Blessedness does then commence in 
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o* Effectual Calling. In o* Effectual Calling y*° H Spirit first pre- 
pares us for union with o*? L.J.C. He does Convince us, & Affright 
us, & Humble us. He showes us o* own Sinfulness & wretched- 
ness. He layes us in y® Dust, without Hopes of being helped by 
any Righteousness of 0’ own. He makes us feel o* utter Impotency 
to do any thing that is good. And He discovers unto us of L.J.C.. 
as able to save us unto y® uttermost, & willing to cast out none that 
come unto Him to save y™. The Holy Spirit then raises to that 
Blessed union. He produces in o* Hearts that faith, by w™ consent 
unto y® offers & y® offices of y° L.J.C., and repair to Him & Rely on 
Him for Grace, & for Glory, & for every good thing. He Enables. 
us to see y® Fulness w™ there is in y° L.J.C., for y® Releef of all o* 
Necessities, & He disposes us to venture o* All upon that Fulness. 
[Then we are effectually called unto y® L.J.C.]® In these things is. 
brought about o? union with Him. Hereupon it is that we are 
Justified, we are Sanctified, we are Glorified. 

We may Enquire, Fifthly, when it is made? A. It shall in- 
fallibly be made at some time or other, determined by God. The 
Applic: of Blessedn: to y® people of God is God’s work, and it 
shall be done in God’s time, It was said Ps. 31. 15. The Time of 
our Conversion is one of those times. And yett, a little more 
punctually : The time of o’ Conversion must be bef : y® time of o* 
Dissolution. All y® chosen of God die converted, & begin to live 
unto Him while they live in this world. If o* Bl: be not so far 
Applied in o* Life-time, it will never be applied throughout y® 
Dayes of Eternity. Eccl. 9. 10. Again; God is at liberty to 
make any Time of o* Life y° Time of o* Conversion to a New Life. 
There is no Age excepted. Lett no Age presume on another, so, 
Lett no Age Despair of y® present. [Some sanctified in child- 
hood . . . And (tho’ y® Script. don’t give two Instances of any 
converted in old age, yett)*] Matt. 20. 8. 

Once more. Most commonly, y® conversion of men to become 
New men is before they are Old men; especially if they have lived 
under y® Light of y® Gospel: the old man becoming a convert is a 
sort of a miracle. See Eccl. 12. 1. Youth—now is y® Time. : 

IJ. The Blessed God is very gracious, yea, He does Abound in 
Riches of Grace toward us, when He effectually Applies unto us y® 
Benefits of our Salvation. Is there Grace in purposing of o* Bles- 
sedness—in purchasing.—Well, There is Grace, yea, an Abundance 
of Rich Grace too, in y° Applying of o* Blessedness. 

i O* conversion is all over a work of Grace; most Absolute 
Grace ; [& therefore, therefore most Abundant Grace. vy. 1 Pet. 
i. 3 f0.°] Why does God convert any sinner to Himself? Or, 
why does He convert that sinner while He leaves another in his. 
unbelief? Oh, None may say unto Him, what doest thou! He is 
not responsible to any of His creatures about it. We are sure the 
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King of kings can do no wrong. [He does us no wrong if He do 
not convert us; He showes us abundant, Amazing, Infinite Grace, 
if He do.™] The converting Grace of God is His own proper 
Gift ; and at Matt. 20. 15, God is y® sole Master of His own Grace, 
and may and will dispense it just as it pleases Him. v. Jam. 1. 18. 
v. Rom. g. 18. v. Mat. 11. 26. 

Indeed y*® Grace of God is more discovered in y® conversion of 
His people, or in His conferring the first grace upon y™, than in 
any of His After-Dealings with y™. In conferring y°® priviledges 
that follow upon y° first grace, y® priviledges of pardon, & vertue, 
& Heaven, y® Lord acts more by a Law, whereto He has graciously 
obliged Himself. But in converting of men, & in conferring the 
First grace upon y™, y° Lord acts more by prerogative, in a more 
Arbitrary way. God hath bound Himself by His promise unto us, 
to justify and glorify y™ that Believe. But He hath never promised 
unto any man, be he Qualified how he will, that He will work faith 
in that man, or help him to Beleeve. There is no promise of con- 
verting Grace unto y® best endeavour of Nature, or, of men in a 
Natural condition! God hath published a law of Grace, according 
to which He will bestow further grace on y™ that are converted. 
But He has published no Law, according to w* He proceeds in 
giving of converting grace unto y™ that have it not. God com- 
mands unregenerate men to hear, & pray, & meditate, and use y® 
means of grace for conversion; & He tells y™ This is y® Ordinary 
way, wherein He finds y® souls of His chosen, when He comes for 
their conversion. But He no where assures men, that if they do 
their best in the use of means. He will thereupon bestow con- 
verting grace upon y™. God hath made a connexion between y® 
conversion & salvation'of sinners ; but He hath made no such con- 
nexion between y° best endeavours of unconverted sinners & their 
conversion. Every Beleever has God’s Bond for salvation. But 
no unbeleever has God’s Bond for conversion. Here, Here God 
hath Reserved a Freedome unto Himself! The Application of 
Blessedness unto men, in their Conversion, depends not on any 
Aequity—probity—Industry of unconverted men ; But only upon 
the Good pleasure of God. It is as Mic. 5. 7. 

2. There is Abundance of Grace in y® Experience of all those to 
whom y® Grace of God has been applied in their conversion. Tis 
true that Grace in God is always y® same; God & His Grace is 
unchangeable ; The Grace of God admitts no degrees. But Grace 
as manifested in-y® Fruits of it may be more or less Abundant. 
Now Applied grace is Abundant grace. The grace of God hath 
not only Appeared (Tit. 3. 4.) but it hath also Abounded in y® 
Application of o? Blessedness. 

1. The Grace of God w*" was be fore conceled is gloriously ex- 
pressed in o* conversion, & in the Blessed consequents of o* con- 
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version. Text, exepiccevcey, a metaphor taken from springs, from 
rivers, from waters that overflow. There is a Fountain of grace in 
Election & in Redemption, but it lies Hid, until we are converted 
unto God. In o* conversion that Fountain of grace boils up, & 
breaks forth, & runs over; and y® Applic: of El: & red: is likea 
mighty channel, wherein y® grace of God flowes down unto us with 
a wonderful Inundation. The grace of God is now [sic] longer 
concealed and contained out of sight ; but with a rapid stream it 
now overflows all Banks; it knowes no Banks nor Bounds; it is. 
wonderfully shed abroad forever, [As ps. 36. 8—so here.” ] 

2. There is Abundance of Blessings, that y® grace of God 
bestowes upon us, when He comes to make Application of our 
Blessedness. ‘As Jon. 1. 16.—Grace upon grace.—The grace of 
God is alwayes doing for His people ; and it still cries give, give, 
as if it could never give too much. We read 1 Cor. 1.5. Oh! 
There is an Abundance of comfortable things granted unto us, 
when the grace of God Applies our Blessedness. While we are 
yett on Earth we enjoy Abundance of good things from y® grace of 
God. In Temporal Good Things we have all that we need; and 
the Abundant grace of God will make y™ really good for us. But 
in Spiritual good Things it is that y° most is done for us by y® 
Abundant grace of God. We have Abundance of grace to do our 
Duties and bear o* Trials, and we have Abundance of grace to sup- 
port us under y™. [See Phil. 4.19. Whatsort of grace.¥] Never- 
theless y®° main Abundance, that we are to receive, is in the 
Heavenly World. v. Rom. 15. 13. 

We have not y®° compleat Applic: of o* Blessedness, till we 
come unto y® Heavenly world. But in that world there is an 
Abundance of good that will be done for us. O* Blessedn: in 
Heaven is compared unto a Feast. Lazarus there lies down in y® 
Bosom of Abraham. 

The grace of God bestowes, & applies His Blessings unto 
them that have Abundance of Sin to render y™ unworthy of y® 
Blessings. It was so, Isa. 55. 7. Truly there is Abundance of 
grace where a Sinner is Abundantly pardoned. But soit is; The 
people of God have sinned Abundantly ; and God pardoned their 
sins abundantly, It is very certain, That wee need Abundance of 
grace. The Angels thems: need the grace of God that they may 
stand, and that they may be confirmed in their station. Surely then, 
Sinful & Fallen men do need Abundance of grace for a Recovery 
out of their Lamentable Fall. An Enemy to God, a Traitor, & a 
rebel against the Eternal majesty of God, has need of Abundance 
of grace to recover him unto Blessedness after all. Alas, my 
Hearers, we are unable to help o's: we are unworthy that god 
should help us, yea, we are unwilling that God should help us. 
Oh! what an Abundance of grace must there be, to do all for us 
v. Rom. 5. 20. 
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Applic. 
A few Short Admonitions. 


I. Hard-hearted Sinner, Lett not thy Hard Heart resist y® 
Spirit of grace, when He comes to Apply y® Blessings of God unto 
thee. Oh! Lett it not be said of any among us as Acts 7. 51. 

Consider an astonishing Thing. The Holy Spirit of Grace is 
waiting to Apply unto your Souls all y° Blessings that are purposed 
& purchased for y° chosen of God. It may be, many of you do 
feel some Impressions of that Holy Spirit upon your Hearts, and 
you have Him urging of you and pleading with you; Come shall I 
convert thee to God, and unite thee to Christ? Shall I take pos- 
session of thee, and renew thee, & Instruct thee, & strengthen 
thee, & comfort thee, & bring thee to Heavenly glory at y® last ? 
O sollicited souls ; Tis a precious Day of grace with you, if your 
Hearts are stirr’d & mov’d with any such Impressions. Now for 
y° Lord’s sake, I beseech you, Do not sin away this Day of grace ; 
But, oh, hearken to y® Spirit of grace; Hearken to His gracious 
motions. Cry to Him, oh, Holy Spirit, I would fain—o Turn thou 
me & I shall be Turned; 0 make me willing in the Day of thy 
power. And so, Try whether He does not Effectually Begin to 
Apply unto you y® Blessings that are y°® peculiar portion of y® 
people of God. Happy, Happy are you, if you find it so. 

II. Lett y®° Abundance of grace in y® conversion of sinners 
Encourage all Sinners with Abundance of Hope, about their 
conversion. 

We wish, & long, & pray for y® conversion of others. Every 
child of God has this Temper in him. He pitties y" that are not 
yett converted ; he knowes y® Terror of y® Lord, he desires un- 
feignedly that others may be made Heirs of the grace of Life with 
him, He saies, Oh, y* y® Salvation of these were come out of Zion— 
Especially, his own relatives. Now it may make o* hearts e’en 
ready to Dy & Sink within us, when we see y® Hopeless Blind- 
ness, & madness, & Obstinacy of some for whose conversion o* 
Souls are in Travail before y° Lord. But Be of good cheer ; there 
is Abundance of grace in God; And what may not Abundance of 
grace do for the chief of sinners! All turns purely upon y® grace 
of god.—not—Manasseh—see 1 Tim. 1. 13.—Again, some are in 
Distress about their own conversion. Is it possible, say they, that 
ever such a forlorn wretch as I am should be converted? or will 
God ever look w an eye of mercy upon—. Yes: why not? An 
Abundance of grace may take notice of thee, a sinner, tho’ thou 
hast an Abundance of sin lying upon thee. Tho’ thou hast sinned 
much, much may be forgiven thee. [Grace Abounds above and 
beyond all human Imaginations."] _ See 2 Tim. I. 9. 

III. Does God Abound in Riches of grace towards His people ? 
Then lett not y® poor people of God Look upon themselves as 
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poor. How can they be poor that have Riches of grace Abounding 
to y™. Good men may conflict with poverty. But as Rev. 2. 9. 
Syrs, In y® midst of your Poverty you have an Abundance. The 
Rich grace of God, Abounding towards you, does enrich you with 
unsearchable Riches. Oh! what will y° Abundant grace do for 
you? See Eph. 3. 20. 

IV. Methinks, they to whom God hath Abounded in Riches of 
grace can do no less than Abound in praises of that grace, [as it ?] 
was said, Col. 2. 7. Christians, magnify y® grace that has been 
abounding towards you, & be not ashamed or averse to render 
unto God y® glory of his grace. [The comely language of—is O 
magnify y® Lord with me for His grace, & lett us exalt His name 
together.*] Let us abound in those things by w y° ab: grace of 
God may be Abundantly glorified. See 2 Cor. 9. 8; See 1 Thes. 
A ae OCeLl COL. Thao. : 
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The Earlier History of Emmanuel Church, Cambridge 


HE history of Cambridge Nonconformity begins 
T nearly four-and-a-half centuries back. As 
long ago as the year 1457 there existed in 
Chesterton a congregation which assembled secretly 
for divine worship. It taught boldly that the 
Pope was Antichrist ; and that all men should be 
free from his and from all human authority in 
matters of religion, seeing that every man’s soul is 
a temple of the living God. An accusation of 
heresy was soon launched against these bold 
reformers ; and the Bishop of Ely condemned six 
of them to do public penance, at Ely, at Cambridge, 
and at Great Swaffham. But we must come down 
two centuries later for the beginning of that 
modern Cambridge Nonconformity which has 
endured continuously to our own day. Its oldest 
historical organisation is that which is now re- 
presented by Emmanuel Congregational church. 
In 1662 the Act of Uniformity ejected from all 
parochial benefices and all college offices those 
divines who held to the Presbyterian or Inde- 
pendent forms of Church government. Thus, as 
the late eminent Archdeacon Julius Hare says: 
“Two thousand ministers, comprising the chief 
part of all the most faithful and zealous of the 
land, were silenced in one day.” Many who were 
playing an important part in the University life 
of Cambridge were driven forth into silence and 
poverty. Thirty-three University dons were. 
ejected: including the Master of Trinity Hall 
(Dr. Bond); from Pembroke, the Master and three 
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Fellows ; from Magdalene, the Master, two Fellows 
and an M.A.; from Caius, the Master; from 
Emmanuel, two Fellows and two M.A.’s.; from St. 
John’s, four Fellows; one Fellow each from St. 
Catharine’s and King’s; from Clare, three Fellows, 
including Francis Holcroft, afterwards the “ Apostle 
of Cambridgeshire” ; and from Trinity ten Fellows, 
including amongst them the great biologist John 
Ray, the father and founder of Natural History in 
England and the inventor of the modern principles 
of classification in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. Nearly thirty years later Ray published a 
book on the connection of science and religion, 
his Wisdom of God in the Creation, which went 
through many editions and was translated into 
many languages. In the preface to it he patheti- 
cally says: ‘Not being permitted to serve the 
church with my tongue in preaching, I know not 
but it may be my duty to serve it with my hand 
in writing.” Ray’s figure now stands portrayed in 
one of the storied windows of Trinity College 
chapel. Milton and he are the two greatest names 
in the history of Cambridge Nonconformity. 

But of all the many heroic Nonconformist his- 
tories which cluster round the period of perse- 
cution, there is no more inspiring chapter than 
that which narrates how Francis Holcroft (Fellow 
of Clare and vicar of Bassingbourne), Joseph Oddy 
(Fellow of Trinity), and Samuel Corbyn (chaplain 
of Trinity), having for conscience’ sake sacrificed 
their earthly prospects, resolved at once that they 
would set themselves.to the prohibited and 
perilous work of ministering to all the Noncon- 
formists scattered throughout the various towns 
and villages of this county. But within a year 
they were arrested for this, and imprisoned in Cam- 
bridge gaol. There Holcroft remained a prisoner 
for nine long years. By the connivance of his 
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gaoler, however, he frequently went out on parole, 
to exercise his ministry ; and he and Mr. Oddy, on 
their release, preached assiduously all over Cam- 
bridgeshire, through the reigns of Charles II and 
James II, in constant peril of the law. These 
brave colleagues now lie buried together, with 
the son of one of their ejected colleagues, in a 
piece of land which Holcroft purchased at Oaking- 
ton as a Nonconformist cemetery. 

In April, 1687, James II issued a Declaration of 
Indulgence suspending for the moment the opera- 
tion of the laws against Nonconformity. On the 
strength of this, the Presbyterians of Cambridge 
purchased at once a piece of ground on “ Hog 
Hill” (the little lane which we now call Downing 
Place), on which they proceeded to erect a public 
meeting-house. In July, 1687, there were registered, 
before the county justices, eight places in Cam- 
bridge in which Nonconformist worship might be 
held under the Toleration Act; six of these, how- 
ever, being mere private houses in which small 
occasional gatherings would take place. The 
seventh was a Congregationalist chapel near the 
north-east corner of Green Street ; and the eighth 
was this Presbyterian chapel on Hog Hill, which 
soon came to be known as the “ Great Meeting.” 
It was vested in 1687 in six trustees—the Rev. 
Robert Wilson; Richard Pearson, a cordwainer ; 
Thomas Ridgwell, a joiner; Robert Ridgwell, a 
carrier ; Jonathan Stephens, a dyer; and Plaskett, 
a pipemaker. In 1701 further trustees were 
appointed, namely: John Paterson, linendraper ; 
William Finch, ironmonger; and the Rev. James 
Peirce, afterwards famous at Exeter as a theologian. 
The trust imposed no doctrinal limitations upon 
the church, but simply directed the building to be 
used “as a place of religious worship by Protestant 
Dissenters.” 
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In October, 1691, the Great Meeting appointed 
its first settled pastor, the Rev. Joseph Hussey, 
formerly chaplain to Sir Jonathan Keate, Bart., of 
Hertfordshire. A remarkable autobiographical 
memorandum book of Mr. Hussey’s (which is in 
the possession of Emmanuel church) gives a 
striking account of the solemn but secret ceremony, 
in London, at which he had been ordained to the 
ministry, just at the critical moment in 1683 when 
the Prince of Orange, afterwards King William, 
was under sail for England. So little assurance 
was yet felt for the ultimate triumph of religious 
liberty in England, that the six ministers who 
conducted this ordination, fearful of the penalties 
that might fall upon them, did not dare, in the 
formal certificate which they gave Mr. Hussey at 
the conclusion of the ceremony, to certify that 
they had ordained him, but only that they “ per- 
sonally knew that he had been ordained.” Indeed, 
but five of them had the courage to go thus far ; 
for the sixth would neither sign the certificate nor 
even permit Mr. Hussey to know his name; for 
he was, as Hussey quaintly puts it, ‘shy because 
of the cloudiness of the times.” The new pastor 
found seventy-six persons in full church member- 
ship, of whom fifty-two were women. They were 
presided over by Thomas Bland and Samuel 
Aungier as “ruling elders,” and had as their only 
deacon “the aged and honoured Mr. Robert Wil- 
son,’ who had been silenced from his ministry in 
1662, and now supported himself in Cambridge by 
teaching music. This deacon and trustee is one of 
the most striking figures in early Cambridge Non- 
conformity. The historian Calamy says: ‘“ He was 
an eminently pious and charitable man, and an 
arch-beggar for the Nonconformists ; as pious a 
man as ever lived upon God’s earth.” There 
exists a copy of Calamy’s History, on the margins 
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of whose pages a Cambridge Episcopalian of that. 
generation has written many cutting words; but 
when he comes to this page he lays aside all his. 
sarcasm and makes the comment: “ This is a true 
account of honest Robert Wilson.” 

Hussey had settled over this Presbyterian flock 
as a Presbyterian minister, but very early in his. 
ministry an extraordinary transformation took 
place. He persuaded the majority to adopt Con- 
gregationalism. Ultimately, in 1696, the minority 
who disliked this change withdrew, and joined 
the Congregational church in Green Street ; which 
they succeeded in inducing to make a converse 
change in its practices and to become Presbyterian.. 
It must, however, be remembered that this change 
was far more slight than it seems to our modern 
ears, accustomed to think of Presbyterianism in 
its Scottish form. That form, with its close knit. 
centralization of presbyteries and synods, was 
never generally adopted in England, even in the 
Commonwealth period; and when the Presby- 
terians organized themselves again, on the passing 
of the Toleration Act, they abandoned all attempt 
at centralization. These congregations were just 
as independent of each other’s authority as those: 
of the Independents themselves, and practically 
the only difference between the two denominations 
lay in this, that the power of governing the affairs. 
of a congregation, and especially of admitting new 
church members, was exercised among the Inde-. 
pendents by a democratic vote of all’ the members, 
and the new member was received only on making 
satisfactory public declaration before them all of 
his religious faith. In a Presbyterian _congre- 
gation, on the other hand, the power was regarded 
as altogether delegated to the minister and office- » 


>In Hussey and Taylor’s time, usually the male members only [Ed.]. 
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bearers, and the new member was required to 
satisfy them alone. 

We have the following summary, made about 
1707-17, of the number of persons, and also of free- 
holders (county voters), belonging to “The Con- 
gregational and Anabaptist Meetings in the County 
of Cambridge.” 

Ministers. Hearers. Voters. 
Joseph Hussey, of Cambridge Town ..% SEEGS 70 


Griffith Rudd, of Willingham & Cottenham 500 48 
Thomas Jennings, of Barrington & Eversden 800 34. 


John Nichols, of Melbourn 383 ibs 400 20 
Thomas Waite, of Linton ACC ec 350 20 
Richard Freeman, of Gamlingay 250 17 
Thomas Royston, of Burwell and Catling. 320 14 
George Boughty, of Soham ae Ae 200 13 
Richard Conder, of Croydon ... ahs 120 6 
David Culye, of Guyhern 100 5 
Richard Dix, of the Congregational Meeting 

in Croxton se 80 3 
William Rix, Ana- baptist, of Wisbech oat 60 0) 
Thomas Speechley, Anab. Dee in Whit- 

tlesea ot 53 hoje 160 B 


Total jae 263 


These “hearers” doubtless include all the mem- 
bers of all the households concerned ; the average 
attendance at any one service being, perhaps, only 
a third or a fourth of these totals. 

But though Nonconformity was now tolerated 
by the law, it had not yet established in the minds 
of Churchmen its moral right to toleration. In 
1710 the Vice-Chancellor had to issue the following 
proclamation, still preserved in the manuscripts 
of Caius College, and now for the first time 
printed :— 


Whereas I am inform’d yt divers disorderly persons have 
threatn’d to meet in a tumultuous manner, on WEDNESDAY ye 
8th of Marcu, and to pull down Mr. HussrEy’s Meeting-House, 
contrary to law: these are therefore strictly to charge and 
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require all scholars whosoever, yt they or any of ym, do not 

presume to assist, abet or joyn ymselves wth any such rioutous 

assemblies, in breach of ye peace and to ye disturbance of ye 

good government of this University and town of CAMBRIDGE, 

as they will answer ye contrary on their utmost peril : 

C. RODERICK 
March ye 7th, 1709-10 Vice-Chancell. 

Again in 1716, on Royal Oak day, a mob attacked 
and injured the Great Meeting. We still possess 
the receipt for the money which was paid (to a 
Mr. John Wesley) for “watching the Meeting 
House and yard for three nights whilst lying open 
after the breaches made by the mob.” In 1738, 
the University of Cambridge saw fit to issue an 
edict against conventicles; and appointed ad- 
ditional officials to carry it out. This was probably 
due to the fear of a visit from the eccentric ex- 
clergyman, “ Orator Henley ;” who had dismayed 
the Bishop of London by his strange harangues, 
_and especially by one which he had delivered 
from the fragmentary | text, “I saw a great wonder 
in heaven—a woman. 

Mr. Hussey’s sermons were learned and impres- 
sive ; especially a famous one on the great storm 
of November, 1703 ; when the windows and pin- 
nacles of King’s College here suffered severely, 
and in other parts of England 123 persons perished 
(including a bishop), so that Parliament ordered 
a day of General Fast on account ofit. Mr. Hussey 
found it necessary on this occasion to argue 
laboriously “against the common mistake that the 
winds are raised by Satan” ; a belief which, fifty 
years before, even Lightfoot had held. His minis- 
try was eminently successful; in 1720, when he 
left us, he had raised the church to a total of 150 
full members and 1,100 adherents; drawn, how- 
ever, not merely from the town of Cambridge but . 
also from a wide surrounding district. Hischurch 
never rebelled against him until he proposed to 
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leave it, on being called to a Londonchurch. But 
very many Nonconformists then held that a pas- 
torate ought, Scripturally, to be lifelong ; so when 
he left the Cambridge church it “admonished” 
him, and prohibited him from again entering its 
pulpit. Yet his arm chair became at last a. 
treasured relic and is still preserved in our vestry ; 
for he was a man of real piety and considerable 
scholarship. By the weight of his name the ex- 
treme Calvinism which he had ultimately adopted 
remained long impressed upon the Dissenters of 
Cambridge.. But it is the privilege of Noncon- 
formity, by its freedom from all official limitations 
upon its forms of thought and of utterance, to be 
ever able to correct in succeeding generations the © 
mistakes of earlier ones. 

A pathetic figure amongst Mr. Hussey’s hearers. 
was Ann Rennew, “the blind maid of Impington.” 
Having some slight poetic gifts, she used to com- 
pose hymns; and, on her visits to Cambridge, 
some friend would write them down for her. In 
1714 she published about 150 of them; and the 
little volume became the first psalm book of the 
present Baptist congregation at St. Andrew’s Street. 

Mr. Hussey’s successors were men of less note 
than he. (Hence in 1721 a secession took place, 
which established that Baptist congregation.) But 
in 1739 there came an able man, John Conder. 
Seventy years earlier one of the secret disciples of 
Holecroft and Oddy, the two “ Apostles of Cam- 
bridgeshire” in times of persecution, had been a 
farmer at Croydon, near Wimpole, named Richard 
Conder. After Holcroft’s death he acted as minis- 
ter to the flock there till his own death in 1718. 
To him, in 1714, in dark days when High Church 
zeal had passed an Act of Parliament to prevent. 
Nonconformists from educating their children in 
their own faith, there was born a little grandson, 
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John Conder. The grandfather, when baptising 
him, kissed the child very tearfully and said: 
~“ Who knows what sad days these little eyes are 
likely to see!” But, only two months later, the 
death of Queen Anne brought in the House of 
Hanover; and thereby established for ever re- 
ligious liberty in England. So when John Conder, 
as an old man, repeated this story of his baptism, 
he used to add: “ For three score years now ‘these 
eyes’ have seen nothing follow me, and the 
churches, but goodness and mercy.” It was, per- 
haps, this grateful sense of deliverance by an over- 
ruling Hand that led him to be fond of quoting 
the old Puritan saying: “They who mark provi- 
dences shall never lack a providence to mark.” 
Till 1754 he ministered with great success to our 
congregation ; and his popularity was not limited 
to his own flock, for he commemorates the courtesy 
_ he received from the undergraduates. To some of 
them he gave lessons in Hebrew ; and seven of his 
pupils afterwards become bishops. He was grand- 
father of Josiah Conder, famous as a hymn writer. 

A noteworthy link between Dr. Conder and the 
earliest days of our church was afforded by the 
fact that one member of his congregation was a 
Mr. Prophet, the gaoler of the Cambridge gaol. 
His grandfather, Mr. Prophet, had been keeper of 
the same gaol when Holcroft and Oddy were im- 
prisoned there, and in his sympathy with them 
used to let them out surreptitiously after dark on 
Saturday evenings, that they might preach at 
secret services on Sunday and return by night 
before Monday had dawned. The burying place 
at Oakington of those two apostles, lost through 
the neglect of its trustees, was purchased in 1897 
at a great cost by Mr. Munsey ; who generously 
presented it to Emmanuel church. _ 

Dr. Conder’s preaching was both scholarly and 
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practical. He was utterly removed from the 
antinomian Calvinism of Hussey ; and he rebuked 
those of his congregation who “shew pleasure in 
hearing what Christ has done for us, but will not 
hear what we are to do for Christ.” He left in 
1754, and became principal of Homerton College. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. Caleb Sibley, who 
died in 1759 ; and who seems to have been a gen- 
tleman of obtrusive erudition, to judge from the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew inscriptions which he 
put on his wig-box. They may be seen in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1xxxi, 322. 

In 1766 an effort was made to unite our con- 
gregation with that of St. Andrew’s Street, the 
experience of forty years having shewn that Cam- 
bridge then was “not large enough for the two to 
flourish.” But no union was effected. So there 
came to us a minister, the Rev. Joseph Saunders ; 
a descendant of that Lawrence Saunders who was 
the second person burned for Protestantism under 
Queen Mary, and in memory of whom there is a 
scholarship at King’s College. Mr. Saunders’ 
ministry was a period of peace and prosperity. 
Mr. Simeon, afterwards the famous evangelical 
clergyman, frequently came to hear him, and his 
afternoon services were often attended by members 
of Mr. Simeon’s congregation. He died in 1788 ; 
the only pastor of this church who has died whilst 
its minister. He was succeeded by the Rev. Isaac 
Gardner, whose ministry ultimately became some- 
what unsuccessful; probably from the contrast 
with the extraordinary genius of Robert Hall, who, 
from 1791 to 1806, was fulfilling his brilliant Cam- 
bridge pastorate. In 1791 the chapel was, however, 
reconstructed, at much cost. Unhappily, in the 
riots of 1792 a High Tory mob attacked it, broke the 
windows, and would have done worse had not the 
magistrates read the Riot Act and dispersed them. 
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There succeeded, in 1806, the Rev. William 
Harris. The call to him was signed by only fifty- 
two members ; the church probably being greatly 
reduced. But its numbers and its income speedily 
increased. In 1807 a manse was built. The mis- 
sionary collections rose to £43 in 1806 and £80 in 
1813. The Sunday school was established. Young 
men were sent out to become ministers; and in 
1815 George Barker and Joseph Williams went to 
South Africa as missionaries under the London 
Missionary Society. Mr. Williams died in 1818; 
but Mr. Barker was spared to labour for 46 years. 

A strict discipline was maintained in the church. 
In 1816, one member was admonished for having 
played at cards for money; and he declared the 
*‘oreat distress of mind”’ into which the conscious- 
ness of his offence had plunged him. Another 
was admonished for having played at bowls in an 
inn yard. He pleaded that “though I did throw 
the ball three or four times, yet it was with no in- 
tention of playing a game”; the accusation 
having, it may be feared, driven him into an in- 
sincerity much more sinful than the offence he 
stood accused of. 

A curious illustration of the ill lit condition of 
the streets in those days of oil lamps is afforded 
by the refusal in 1812 to allow the evening prayer 
meetings to be held at so late an hour as eight, 
“lest our good might be evil spoken of.” 

Mr. Harris’s successful pastorate came to an end 
in 1817. There were now 170 members (the admis- 
sions averaging thirteen annually), and 700 at- 
tendants ; and, best of all, ‘‘ we never disagreed.” 
He left to become principal of Hoxton College. 
It is a striking proof of the intellectual vigour of 
the old Nonconformity in Cambridge, in spite of 
its numerical smallness and pecuniary weakness, 
that in the course of a century our congregation 
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had three ministers of sufficient literary promin- 
ence to be commemorated in our own day 
in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Dictionary of National 
Biography—Hussey, Conder, and Harris—whilst 
the Green Street Presbyterian meeting, which was. 
closed in 1779, had four ministers of similar calibre : 
Peirce, Duchal, Henley (afterwards principal of 
Haileybury College), and Richard Jones (whose 
book on “ Friendship with God”’ has been reprinted 
in our time by the advice of an Anglican bishop) ; 
and the third congregation, that of St. Andrew's 
Street, had ministers still more eminent, in Robert. 
Robinson, “the Sydney Smith of Nonconformity,”’ 
and in Robert Hall, whom Wilberforce pronounced 
to be the equal in oratory of Pitt and Fox. 

From 1818 to 1819 the Rev. Robert Lee was 
pastor. In 1820 he was followed by Mr. Samuel 
Thoday ; who was ordained to the office by eleven 
ministers, with imposition of hands. 

On one Sunday in the next year Dr. Raffles, of 
Liverpool, preached in our chapel ; and notes that 
upwards of thirty members of the University came 
to hear him, ‘‘ being more than has been seen for a. 
long while past in any dissenting place of worship 
in Cambridge.” (Probably all of them were merely 
casual visitors.) In 1825 a member of the church 
applied for dismissal, that he might join the more 
rigidly Calvinistic congregation in Green Street 
(which had once been famous for the ministry of 
the illiterate but talented ‘Johnny Stittles”’). It 
is grimly recorded that his retirement “was at 
once acceded to; without surprise, without reluc- 
tance, and without regret—but not without pity.” 
In 1829, the Sunday school is described as having 
ten male and twelve female teachers, and 114 
scholars. 

About this time a period of decline set in. By 
1835 the 170 members of eighteen years before had 
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sunk to 100; the 700 attendants to 300; and the 
school, too, was dwindling. Hence an attempt 
was made, though unsuccessfully, to induce Mr. 
Thoday to accept a reduced stipend. Like Mr. 
Harris, he had always received £150; and he had 
also a sum of £14 a year from a legacy, left for the 
benefit of the minister for the time being. (Its 
date, origin, and trusts are now untraceable, but it 
was probably the same gift that now stands in- 
vested in £400 23 Consols.) The deacons were in- 
competent to cope with the increasing difficulty of 
the situation; there were but two of them, and 
one resided seven miles away, whilst the other 
was an aged man with a sick wife. At this time 
the practice still prevailed of appointing the 
deacons for life; and its impolicy now became 
manifest. A struggle of some sixteen years’ dura- 
tion began. In vain did the deacons urge the 
minister to resign. He replied that “in our de- 
nomination the pastorate is a permanent relation ; 
and not terminable at mere personal inclination 
on either side.” And they admitted that he did 
indeed hold office for life. He did not deny the 
decay of the congregation ; but urged that it was 
merely another instance of the decay of dissent 
generally. And this he attributed in part to the 
increased evangelicalism ofthe Established Church. 
“When I came here (1820) the Gospel was only 
preached in two of the parish churches; now 
(1846) it is preached, with more or less fulness, in 
all.” Mr. Thoday was a thoroughly good man, a 
fair preacher, and a devoted pastor. His merits 
were obscured by a frankly expressed vanity, of 
which ludicrous traditions still survive; but the 
majority of the church members—especially the 
ladies amongst them—could see through that 
foible to the solid worth behind it. Hence, when 
the standing controversy broke out in any church 
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meeting, the speeches of his supporters would 
elicit so much sympathy that (as one of the 
deacons complains) “ the young women would rap 
on their pews as if they were at some convivial 
board.” 

Finally, the trustees were appealed to—the 
first time that any mention of them occurs in the 
church books; and, under their influence, Mr. 
Thoday was induced in 1848 to resign. But it is 
pleasant to record that when, twenty-six years 
later, the congregation migrated from Downing 
Place to Emmanuel church, they affectionately 
recalled their old minister to conduct the last ser- 
vice in the old home and to offer the first prayers. 
in the new one. 

In 1848 the church consisted of only seventy 
members, of whom fifty-six were women. — Its next. 
pastor was the Rev. G. B. Bubier; a young man of 
twenty-six, educated at Homerton College under 
that able critic, Dr. Pye-Smith. He came when a 
new era was opening upon Cambridge ; a few stray 
Nonconformists were entering the University, 
though both its emoluments and its degrees were 
still closed to them. In 1851, the first under- 
graduate church member was admitted ; Mr. John 
Whitt, of Trinity, a Canadian ; the next, Mr. Wil- 
liam Williams, of Trinity (from Swansea), was. 
received in 1856. Mr. Bubier was well fitted to 
meet the needs of such hearers ; for, though some- 
what inactive asa pastor, he had great power as a. 
preacher, brilliant and original and fearless. “ An 
Independent minister who is timid, is,” he used to 
say, “the most unhappy: man on earth.” His. 
teaching produced a permanent change in the 
theological attitude of the congregation. What. 
had been done for the Established Church in Cam- 
bridge by the virile preaching at St. Edward’s of 
Dr. Harvey Goodwin (afterwards Bishop of Car- 
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lisle), was done for Nonconformity by Mr. Bubier ; 
the doctrinal torpor which had weighed for half a 
century upon the pulpits of Cambridge was dis- 
pelled by the fresh current of ideas which Cole- 
ridge and Maurice had introduced into English 
religious thought. Even twenty years later, fresh- 
men coming up here were still warned by members 
of other Nonconformist congregations in Cambridge 
against the “ German ideas” that prevailed amongst 
the worshippers in Downing Place. Mr. Bubier’s 
influence was enhanced by his brilliant powers of 
conversation ; and also, perhaps, by the physical 
graces of feature and form which gave him a 
striking presence. His intellectual gifts are best 
known now through his noble hymn (No. 372 in 
our books) beginning: “I would commune with 
Thee, my God.” 

From 1852 to 1867 he exercised a national in- 
fluence by his literary articles in the Nonconformist; 
which did much to win for that journal the high 
reputation it then enjoyed. His ministry in Cam- 
bridge lasted only some six years; but it is. not 
surprising that during them the congregation 
“increased much more than during any period of 
similar length in nearly half a century before.” 
Other signs of life appeared. It was by Mr. Bubier 
that Charles Spurgeon, as a lad of sixteen, was 
sent out to preach his first sermon. A suggestion 
from Manchester that steps should be taken to 
rebuild the chapel was taken into consideration. 
The idea of obtaining an organ was mooted in 
1853; but had to be abandoned, because it was 
found that if such an innovation took place “a 
schism would arise.” (Thirty years later, it was 
believed that any proposal to purchase a pulpit 
gown would be likely to produce a similar result.) 

In 1854 Mr. Bubier received an enthusiastic call 
to a congregation at Salford. There he remained 
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until, in 1864, he became a professor in Springhill 
College, (now the “ Mansfield College” of Oxford). 
He died in 1869. 

The brief ministry of the Rev. W. Tritton (1855- 
58) was marked by the establishment at Chesterton, 
in 1856, of a second Sunday school, in a cottage in 
Albert Street. For it, in 1859, a building was 
erected in Victoria Road; and here, soon after- 
wards, evening services for adults were com- 
menced. By 1896 the school had grown to 500 
scholars. The year 1856 is also memorable, 
because in it, on October 22nd, the University con- 
ferred, for the first time, a degree upon a Noncon- 
formist student—Mr. W. H. F. Johnson, of the St. 
Andrew’s Street congregation. 

Our congregation is described, at this period 
(1859), as “kind and considerate,’ but as having 
very few young men init. In the latter respect it 
probably changed under the next minister, the 
Rev. Thomas Campbell Finlayson, himself a youth 
of only twenty-two. He had been educated at the 
University of Glasgow for the ministry of the 
United Presbyterian body ; but had come through 
the study of Maurice’s writings to reject the 
Calvinism of the Westminster Confession. The 
letter in which he accepted the pastorate rang 
with a manly note. “My acceptance,” he wrote, 
“means that I am to seek after the very truth; and 
to labour among you for the great cause of holiness 
and righteousness and love, and for the overthrow 
of ungodliness and selfishness. It means much 
more besides; which may God give me grace to 
understand.” By his influence the church was at 
once led to abandon the practice of requiring a 
public statement from every new member ad- 
mitted, and to accept instead a report from dele- 
gates who had been appointed to converse with 
him. ‘The attitude of the Christian Church,” 
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said Mr. Finlayson on this occasion, ‘‘should be 
like the attitude of its Master—one of welcome, 
not of exclusiveness.”’ 

A little before this time Parliament had opened 
(1855) to Nonconformists the degrees and scholar- 
ships of the University. The fellowships still 
remained closed tothem ; but a few months before 
Mr. Finlayson’s arrival, Mr. H. M. Bompas (after- 
wards a Q.C. and a county court judge), by at- 
taining the position of fifth wrangler, had given 
proof that Nonconformists could reach the fellow- 
ship standard. Mr. Finlayson did not spare him- 
self in trying to make his pulpit worthy of its new 
opportunities. He had a high ideal and he lived 
up toit. His fame grew; and invitations to richer 
churches came to him, but he refused them. 
When he left Presbyterianism, his yearning had 
been “to find a pulpit from which I can speak 
freely.” After two years in Cambridge he was 
able to say “nothing can exceed the peace and 
freedom I enjoy here.” Atlast his exertions broke 
him down, and he sank into a nervous weakness. 
In 1865, in hopes that the more bracing air of 
Lancashire might restore him, he became minister 
of a little church of less than forty members at 
Rusholme. There he remained until his death in 
1893 ; never again physically strong, yet writing 
useful books (the chief of which is his volume on 
Keclesiastes), and preaching sermons of a frank 
intellectual sincerity— “arguing with more fairness 
than any other preacher I ever heard,’ said a Q.C. 
who often listened to him. Best of all “the still- 
ness of eternity was always about him”; and an 
affectionateness of spirit which won from his Cam- 
bridge flock the testimony that, through his 
example, “we began to care more about one another 
than we had ever done before he came amongst us.” 

In 1864 the Lord’s Supper ceased to be an after- 
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noon service. The church now possessed 142 mem- 
bers. The Sunday school had only forty scholars ; 
but Mr. Wm. Lockhart, who in 1865 became its 
superintendent, had the pleasure of enlarging it 
until, on his retirement in 1891, it numbered three 
hundred. 

In 1866 came Mr. Finlayson’s successor, the Rev. 
Alfred Norris; like him, a sensitive man, averse 
from publicity, but warmly loved by those who 
knew him well. He was the son of a captain in the 
Light Dragoons, and had been brought up in the 
Established Church, but seceded and deliberately 
underwent training for the Nonconformist minis- 
try. Shortly after he settled here it was agreed 
unanimously that the communion services should 
henceforth be open to “all Christian friends, irre- 
spectively of church membership here or else- 
where.” (Hence became possiblesuch an attendance 
as the 159 communicants of December Ist, 1907.) 
Mr. Norris’s Cambridge settlement was his first 
one; and in later days he said that he had been 
“very happy” in it. Able as his two immediate 
predecessors had been, tradition describes his pas- 
torate as having been even more successful than 
theirs. He suffered, however, from the relaxing 
air of Cambridge, and had to leave us for the North. 
He served several churches afterwards, the last 
being at Brighton. Many well written verses from 
his pen may be found in the old files of Chambers’ 
Journal. He died in 1901, at the age of sixty-eight. 

After his pastorate came the brief one of the 
Rey. James Ward; subsequently a Fellow of 
Trinity, and now illustrious as the leading philoso- 
phic teacher in our University. He was followed 
by the Rev. Dr. Matthew Robertson, during whose 
ministry two great changes occurred. 

One was the opening of fellowships and profes- 
sorships to Nonconformists by the Act of 1871. 
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The first person to benefit by this was a member 
of our congregation, a son of the minister of the 
Poultry chapel, in London; Mr. William Michael 
Spence, of Pembroke College, third wrangler in 
1871, afterwards an equity barrister. The other 
change was the migration in 1874 from the old 
chapel into Emmanuel church; the foundation 
stone of which had been laid by Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M.P., on November 12th, 1872. The new 
building, erected by donations contributed from 
all over England, was, by insistence of some of the 
chief contributors, settled upon a denominational 
trust. The proceeds of the sale of the old building 
were given to the Victoria Road congregation ; 
which was organised about 1877 into a self- 
sustaining church, under the ministry of the Rev. 
W. A. Guttridge, M.A., of St. John’s College, and 
in 1885 erected its present chapel. Its foundation 
deed retains the simple trust of our Downing 
Place forefathers. They, therefore, are represented 
to-day by Victoria Road, so far as legal constitution 
is concerned ; though by Emmanuel church so far 
as regards the historic continuity of fellowship, 
records, and endowments. But when in 1895 the 
Emmanuel congregation raised some £1,100 to 
build its second schoolroom, care was taken to 
place this new property on an open trust. 

A vivid picture of Dr. Robertson’s preaching is 
preserved in the biography of that subtle philoso- 
phical essayist, William Smith, the author of 
Thorndale. His wife, when visiting Cambridge in 
1374, casually entered our chapel. She tells him 
that there “I listened to a good, true man; who, 
daring to tell his hearers how very little he cares 
to be sure of, has the firmer hold on their minds. 
when he speaks of those things on which he has 
attained as full a conviction as of his own existence.. 
He has won that great and fundamental faith in 
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God which leads him to have faith also in the 
instincts of his own God-created nature. And one 
of the strongest of these instincts he finds to be— 
prayer. Many things grew a little clearer to me 
as I listened to this Dr. Robertson.” In the course 
of his ministry, however, dissensions arose ; accen- 
tuated by the extreme views of Perfectionism 
which he adopted. His resignation of the pulpit 
in 1878 was followed by the secession of many of 
his friends ; which rendered possible the establish- 
ment of the Presbyterian congregation that after- 
wards erected St. Columba’s church. 

In 1879 the Rev. W. 8. Houghton became our 
minister ; and remained here until 1891. With a 
tact and discretion remarkable in a student fresh 
from college, he guided the weakened church into 
its old harmony and more than its old vigour. 
Under him, too, the devotional part of the services 
began to be conducted with a sedulous care, which 
has happily been maintained by his successors, the 
Rev. Dr. P. T. Forsyth (1894-1901) and the Rev. W. 
B. Selbie, M.A. (1902-1909); whose memorable 
pastorates form part of the national history of 
English Nonconformity, and who left us to preside 
respectively over Hackney and Mansfield Colleges. 

My final note concerns the church plate. The 
oldest piece of plate in the possession of the 
church is a silver cup, made in 1699. It was 
presented in 1756 by Mrs. Ewen, who had been 
thirty years a member. In 1816 two other cups 
were given by Mr. Audley and Mrs. Jennings, 
which for several years previously had been used 
by the church as a loan. - In the same year, also, 
Mr. C. Rutherford gave a flagon, adding “a par- 
ticular request that it might never be exchanged 
or otherwise alienated from the use of the church, 
as he wishes it to remain a standing memorial of 
Providential appearances in behalf of himself and 
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his family.” In 1829 a silver baptismal basin was 
presented by Mr. Thomas Borrett, who is elsewhere 
_ recorded to have been “one of the most pious, 
humble, charitable, and useful amongst us.” 
“History,” wise Bishop Lightfoot has wisely 
said, “is an excellent cordial for a drooping 
courage.” If a day ever come when our descendants 
need that cordial, perhaps this brief history of two 
centuries of successful service may help to furnish 
it. Meanwhile, let us remember that bygone 
memories are valuable only as they strengthen us 
for the needs and duties of the ever changing 
present ; our possession of a memorable past will 
not suffice to secure for us an honourable future. 


COURTNEY S. KENNY. 


Editorial 


The Autumnal Meeting of our Society was held at Sheffield, in 
the library of the Victoria Hall, on 13th October, 1909. As usual 
the attendance was meagre. The Union Week is so crowded 
with engagements that it seems quite impossible to fix a time for , 
our meeting when many—perhaps most—of our members are not 
otherwise occupied. A paper on The Attercliffe Academy had been 
prepared, in which several hands had collaborated. It was hoped 
that this would be read by the Rev. G. S. Smith, of Bradford ; but 
in his unavoidable absence the task fell to the Secretary. Contrary to 
our usual custom this paper will not be printed in the Transactions ; 
partly because so much of it as relates to Frankland and his pupils 
has already appeared in substance (Trans. ii. 422, ili. 21), and partly 
because we hope to embody most of the remainder ina continuation 
of the current series of papers on the Early Nonconformist Academies, 

% * 


We have read with much pleasure a handsome pamphlet by Dr. 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw, of Hartley College, Southampton, on The Story 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. It is designed to further a movement for 
the erection of a monument at Southampton, near the quay from 
which the Mayflower set sail. Especial.prominence is given to the 
connection of the Pilgrims with Southampton, of which town John 
Alden was a native. he whole narrative is remarkably concise, 
well written, and impartial; and the publishers would confer a 
boon on the community if they could reproduce it ‘in a handier 
shape, at a low price, for circulation by tens of thousands among 
the young people of our Sunday schools, guilds, and similar 


societies. 
* * 


There has been unexpected delay in the issue of the Rev. B. 
Dale’s long promised book on Yorkshire Puritanism ; but we under- 
stand the sheets are in the hands of the binder, and publication 
may be expected at an early date. 

%* * 

In Trans. ii. 353, 410, are important documents from the ‘‘ Gould 
MSS.” at the Baptist College, Regent’s Park. Weare glad to learn 
that some new facts have come to light bearing on these narratives ; 
and that they are to be reproduced by the Baptist Historical — 
Society with annotations embodying the recent discoveries. There 


(Trans, Vol. IV., No. 4, p. 205.1 
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willalso be given a paper from the same collection, in which are 
briefly set forth the considerations which led Henry Jessey to 
adopt the Baptist position. We heartily commend the work of the 
Baptist Historical Society ; and hope that they and we may long 
flourish in cordial co-operation and friendly rivalry. 

x # 

The account in our present issue of Major-General Skippon’s 
Salve for Every Sore is designed to be the first of several papers 
dealing with forgotten works of Puritan worthies. It is time that 
justice was done to the memory of such men as Hugh Peters, 
Samuel Chidley, and others; whose foresight was unappreciated 
by their contemporaries, and was therefore repaid with oblivion or 
~ contempt. 

* s 

Many churches have printed brief sketches of their history, 
nearly a hundred of which are enumerated in Trams. ii. 119, 337 } 
and some others have since become known to us. We should be 
glad to receive any such accounts as have not hitherto come to our 
knowledge. 

* * 

We deeply regret to hear, just on the eve of going to press, of 
the sudden death of Dr. S. B. Atkinson, M.A., J.P. Others are 
better qualified to estimate his valuable services to the public as 
borough councillor, magistrate, and specialist in medical juris- 
prudence. We are particularly mindful of his careful research 
into the history of some of our older London churches, the fruits 
of which appear in several papers in our Transactions. We need 
workers who will follow in his footsteps. 
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“* Stout Skippon hath a wound.” —Macaulay 


to schoolboys in Macaulay’s well known 

ballad. By their elders he is generally 
thought of as the sturdy Parliamentarian who 
assisted Cromwell in remodelling the army, and 
carried home honourable scars from Naseby field. 
Very few think of him as the author of a devotional 
manual, of a type more common indeed in the 
days of our great grandsires than to-day, but one 
of the best of its kind. Yet such is the fact; and 
we have much pleasure in introducing his Salve 
for Every Sore to the members of our Society. 

The main facts of Skippon’s life may first be 
concisely stated. He was the son of Luke Skippon, 
of West Lexham, Norfolk; but the exact year of 
his birth is unknown—it was probably a little 
before 1600. In 1622 he was in the Netherlands, 
where he married Maria Cowes, who died in 1655. 
He was admitted a freeman of the City of London 
in 1642; and was one of the most popular of the 
Parliamentary commanders. His military exploits 
are part of our national history, and need not be 
here recited. He was a member of both the 
Councils appointed by Cromwell, and represented 
Lyme in the Parliament of 1656, but his Parlia- 
mentary career was not distinguished. Late in 
life he married Katherine Philips, but the date is 
uncertain. He died in 1660. 


Ae name of Major-General Skippon is familiar 
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We now revert to his devotional manual: the 
book is of great rarity, but a well preserved copy 
lies before us, a 12mo volume of 20 + 335 pages. 
The title, within an ornamental border measuring 
5 in. by 22, reads as on the page opposite. 

On the leaf next to the title we read as follows: 


“Tn extremitate maxima, Me juvit & juvabit Jehovah. 
Lord by the help of thy most gratious Spirit 
Which I crave, rest on, wait for through Christ’s merit, 
With heart, hand, tongue, in life to death I am 
Spirituall for truth, to which I set my name. 
Phillip Skippon. 
Reader at adventure. 
Hast thou a misconceit of this or me, 
Suspend thy censure till that heard I be ; 
’Tis Conscience, Justice, Reason, Charity, 
*Tis all I crave, you may it not deny. 
Wherein I faile, ’le not myselfe excuse ; 
Guilty to cry where needs not, I refuse. 
Where need requires, amend what is amisse, 
Where it is well let it be as it is.” 


Next these Scriptures quoted at length; Dan. 
10: 21, Job 5. 27. 


“Therefore search the Scriptures whether these things be 

so.” Job)§'g9, Acts 17.1. 
Can he be poore whose portion is 
God’s free and faithful Promises ? 
Much I have lost, and still may lose, 
Farwell to all; These, these I choose. 
Beyond Sea service me undid, 
Because to shark conscience forbid. 
I am not like (as ’tis) to gaine 
Except my labour for my paine. 
I then did trust, and still will make, 
God’s promises my surest stake : 
His promised help I then did finde ; 
More of the same is still behind. 
Can I be poore whose portion is 
God’s free and faithful promises ?” 


Two dedicatory prefaces follow: 
(1) “To all Souldiers of reall honour and honesty of what 
degree soever, P.S. wisheth all grace and good now and alwayes. 
Fellow Souldiers ; take it not ill I give you no other Titles, I 
conceive customary complements, in such a case as this, to be 
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uncomly : out of my reall respect unto you I present you with 
this small Treatise, which cost me no small labour, let the 
wise and honest judge; well, as it is, if you have a share 
among those that mourne in Zion, Isa. 61. 3. you will relish 
it; howsoever, knowing there are many among you that 
understand the Language of Canaan, Isa. 19. 18. I desire all 
may be judiciously perused before any part be rashly censured : 
be not too curious or captious; Iam no Schollar, I desire to 
be a Christian, looke to the matter more than the handling ; 
be wise among yourselves, my soule wisheth you all well. I 
aime neither at thankes, commendations nor benefit. I sleight 
envy, scorne, and censure: I shall avoyde needlesse circum- 
stances and apply myselfe to brevity, truth, and plainnesse. I 
desire to honour God, not to humour men ; if our poore soules. 
get any good hereby, I have enough ; your good is intended, 
neglect it not, despise nothing because of my insufficiency ; if 
in judgement and sincerity any will informe mee, I promise 
thankfulnesse, and (by God’s grace) amendment: for good 
received blesse God and pray for me, (unworthy). The Lord 
of hosts, the great Jehovah who is a man of War, our Chief 
Captaine, be intreated to governe, strengthen, preserve and 
prosper you all as mine own selfe, Amen.” 

(2) ‘“To my wife and children. My most dearly beloved, for 
your and mine owne private use this Treatise was at first 
especially intended, and this is the best provision I can make 
for you: though outward comforts should fayle you, these will 
alwayes be most usefull to you, for Piety hath the promises 
1 Tim. 4. 8. And Promises in your hearts are better than 
pearles in your chests: but I counsell, beseech, and charge 
upon every one of you most earnestly (as it most nearly 
concernes you, and the neglect whereof will the more condemn 
you) that as You love God, and your owne Soules, as you 
tender my affection, and will answer before the Judgement 
Seate of Christ 1 Tim. 6. 13. to remember, apply, and 
practise, to read, study, and observe what I by God’s grace, 
with so much care and paines have thus collected for you; 
endeavour to get and keep the Testimony of a good conscience 
in all things, Acts 24. 16. Sinne not against the light thereof 
willfully for any respect, 1.Sam. 15. 22, 23. Away with 
knowne sins whatsoever you doe, for those are most haynous, 
uncomfortable, dangerous, and (without repentance shewed 
by amendement) damnable, Num. 15. 30, 31. Deut. 19. 19, 
20, 21. In well doing commend all to the Lord, Ps. 37. 3, 5, 7. 
And be content with his good pleasure, Heb. 13, 5,6. Yea, 
trust him most in greatest extremity, Isa. 50. 20. As he is 
God he. will send help in every need, Ps. 50. 15, & 9. 9, & 
AND Mh & 142. 4, 5, & 72, 12. And goe all how it will, all 
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shall (through the Lords free mercy in Christ) goe well with 
Nomertossit4. 4, Col. 3. 11; Ro. 8. 28, Eccl. 8.12, Isa.:3. 10, 
Ps. 37. 37. For so run all the Promises through him unto you, 
2 Cor. I. 20, £ Cor. 1. 30, 1 Tim. 4. 8, Peruse them I pray you. 
Now I most humbly and unfainedly beseech the Lord God 
our heavenly Father, with his most holy Spirit, thoroughly to 
Sanctify every one of you, that you may walk with, call upon, 
and trustin him aright ; and by his infinitely wise, Almighty, 
most merciful, faithfully promised, never fayling helpe to make 
every one of youevery manner of way truly happy here and 
for evermore through our alone all-sufficient Saviour and 
perpetual intercessor, the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen.” 


The next section is entitled “A few helpfull 
Meditations concerning the use of the following 
Promises”; but it is for the most part a prayer, 
apparently designed as a pattern ; for it continues 
without break 


“Thus turning the words into a prayer will no doubt be 
found a most warrantable, comfortable, acceptable, and 
prevayling way of praying: and so I conceive, (witout 
a thought of giving offence, or any way limiting Christian 
liberty) one may take one chief head or more at a time, or 
such places as most especially concerne his especiall occasions, 
some one time and some another, and turne them’ into 
prayers; so speaking to God in his owne. Language, in 
reverend, affectionate, distinct and earnest manner with a 
judicious believing heart will wonderfully direct, cherish, 
settle, and further us.” 


The ‘*“‘ Meditations” conclude with these verses: 


“ And look what promise he doth make his household to defend, | 
For just and true they shall it take all times without an end, 
God’s Promise I doe mind and prayse, O Lord I stick to thee : 
I doe not care at all assayes what flesh can do to me. 

I glory in the Word of God ; to praise it I accord 

With joy I will declare abroad the promise of the Lord.” 
“Though heaven and earth and all should vanish quite, 

Rely upon my mercy, truth, and might ; 

Not the least tittle of my word shall fayle thee, 

But be fullfilled whatsoever may ayle thee ; 

Yea, I have said it and will doe it too, 

Spight all in Earth or hell that dares say No. 

Well, Lord, I trust thee on thy word, and it 

Make good unto me as thou see’st most fit ; 

Thy promised grace and glory I implore, 

It is enough, ’tis all, ll have no more.” 
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The prefatory matter ends with an Abridged 
Table of Contents of about four pages, and a 
crowded half-page of errata. Annexed to the 
Table of Contents is the following supplementary 
Index to passages scattered up and down the book : 


“Where readily to finde out such Promises as I conceive 
concerne Souldiers more especially. 

1. That we shall have direction, sufficiency, and valour. 

2. If wee bee, wounded or Captives. 

3. Against Perils in Generall, in particular of Fire, Water, 
Storms at Sea, or in and against any perilous imployment 
of War, ‘ 

4. The Lord will give us advancement, and bless our 
warrantable proceedings and journeys. ; 

5. If we pray in any feare, or danger, or being prisoners, or 
hungry or thirsty, or if we pray for direction in our 
courses. 

6. To governing our affairs wisely ; to courage, diligence, 
and faithfulness. 

7. To avoyding evil company, adultery and all other un- 
cleanness, injuring others, wrath, contention, lying, evil 
speaking, swearing, being among many other the com- 
mon crying sinnes of our calling.” 


We now come to the Treatise, which consists in 
the main of about 2,000 Scripture passages—more 
or less—given at length with references, and 
grouped under various headings. These headings, 
principal and subordinate, form an _ elaborate 
scheme whereby almost every condition and cir- 
cumstance of life is fitted with a Scriptural 
promise, precept, warning, or encouragement. A 
few notes are interspersed. The limitations of 
available space forbid a verbal reproduction of the 
scheme, the substance of Which we proceed to give 
in order: 


I, Twenty eight Undeniable Proofs of the Infallibility of the 
Promises (pp. I-20). 
1. They are freely made by the Lord notwithstanding our 
unworthiness. 
2. They belong to us as well as to our forefathers. 
3. They are called one, and as easy to be performed as if one. 
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They were made before the world was, and God has 
never yet failed one word of his goodness. 

They are on record in Scripture . . . we have God’s own 
hand for it. 

The Lord has bound himself by oath to fulfil his promises. 

He has enjoined his ambassadors to teach that he will be 
as good as his word. 

Christ employed his ministry to confirm the promises. 

We have the Death of the Testator to confirm the 
Testament. 

The graces of God’s Spirit are an earnest of all promises. 

The Law cannot disannul the promises. 

The Lord has sealed his promises to us *In his counsel, 
» In his Son, ° By his Spirit, 4In the Sacraments. 

They are confirmed by the experience of past ages ; ten 
Scripture examples of promise and fulfilment. 

The patriarchs embraced them as the chief stay of their 
lives. 

The Lord who promiseth is the fountain of all goodness. 

He is willing to give the good he has promised. 

He is almighty, therefore able to perform. 

He is True and Faithful to his word. 

He is present in every place. 

He is most wise, therefore knows when, where, and how 
best to show us the truth of his word. 

He is omniscient, therefore knows all our needs. 

He is most holy, therefore cannot break his promise. 

He if just, and even a just man will fulfil his promise. 

He abhorreth and destroyeth the unjust : how can he be 
unjust. 

He ‘decreed, willeth, worketh all things for his own 
glory”; but to fail of his word would dishonour him. 

He orders all things by his providence. 

He is unchangeable. 

He would not be God if he kept not his word. 


To whom the Promises in Christ doe assuredly belong, 


(pp. 21-43). Their characteristics :— 


They examine themselves impartially by the rule of God’s 
Law. 

They sincerely desire Him to reveal to them their misdeeds. 

They confess their sins with godly sorrow. 

They resolve to sin no more. 

They seek that all their ways may be ordered according to 
God’s word (in about 20 particulars). 

They have respect to all God’s commandments. 

They are troubled by nothing so much as by sin. 
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8. They rely only on the direction and power of God for the 
discharge of duty. 

g. ‘They desire in prayer, and apply by faith, the free Grace 
of God in Jesus Christ. 

“This is that faith that purifieth the heart, that worketh by 
love, that is full of good works, that procures us peace, 
and that entitles us to the promises.” 


III. To whom the promises belong not; viz., “ Allunregenerate 
men that live in their sins .without repentance” (pp. 
44-46). 


IV. Divers necessary Rules for the. right applying of the 
Promises (pp. 47-554). ‘‘ But for further help ... I 
most earnestly commend Master Culverwell’s and Master 
Ball’s Treatises of Faith, also Master Byfield’s Treatise 
called The Promises, and Doctor Gouge’s Whole 
Armour of, God. 2 2s” 


V. “Now follow the Promises themselves, as fitly and orderly 
as I was able to digest them. 

(A) The first maine part, containing Generall promises to be 
applied upon any occasion, in case for the present we cannot 
remember the particular promises concerning our present 
necessities ; and this part hath these fourre Branches, 

1. Safety from Evil, 

2. Removal of Evil, 

3. Supply of all Good, 

4. A turning all to our Good.” (pp. 55b-58a.) 

(B) The second maine part, containing such Promises as 
assure us freedom ‘from the Pollution, ?from the punishment, 
*from the power of sin.” 

1. From the Pollution of Sin; as 

® That we shall know, remember, be ashamed of, loath our- 
selves for, be confounded in ourselves from our sin. 

>» That we shall confesse our sinnes with diligence, and the 
sinnes of our fathers; that we shall be humble and 
mourn and weep for our sins, and acknowledge God's 
judgments to be due unto us for them. 

° That the Lord will forgive all our sins in general, our back- 
slidings, these particular sins viz. Originall sin, ignor- 
ance, blasphemy, idolatry, uncleannesse, unrighteous- 
nesse, vowing, swearing rashly, lying, fraud, robbery, 
violence, oppression, perjury, the sins of our holy 
duties, yea, every particular sin although our sins be 
never so hainous, yea, that all our sins are forgiven us, 
only for Jesus Christ his sake who suffered for them 


(pp. 58b-65). 
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2, From the Punishment of sinne; as 
® That the Lord will have compassion upon us, and be 
gracious and merciful unto us; that he will deferre his 
anger and turne away the same from us, and will spare 
us, and forgive the punishment of our iniquities and not 
destroy us, 
That we are saved from the wrath of God only through 
Jesus Christ. 

° That the Lord justifies us from all sin only through Jesus 
Christ, by imputing our sins to him and his righteousness 
to us, all being apprehended by faith. 

¢ That our God is reconciled to us in Christ Jesus (pp. 66-70). 


3. From the Power of sinne, that we shall not serve any 

sinne in the lusts thereof, 

® That the Lord will mortifie our sinnes, and convert us from 
them, that sin shall not reign in us. 

> That the Lord will heale the evill of our natures, and 
recover us in our backslidings, and bring us to newnesse 
of life. 

¢ That the Lord will convert us from, or mortifie in us, or 
preserve us from falling into any particular sin; from 
evill company, from whoredom, from adultery, idolatry, 
hardnesse of heart, pride, lying, uncleannesse, unright- 
eousness, worldly lusts, family sinnes, and from back- 
slidings; all which are promised us in Christ Jesus 
(pp. 71-76a). 

(C) The third maine part conteineth such promises as assure 

us many excellent gifts from the Lord. 


I. Many saving graces are promised unto us; as 

* That the Lord will give us his holy Spirit ... and will 
sanctifie us to himselfe. 

That the Lord will cause us to know him and our duty to 
him, and give us faith in him. 

Seamatdine Lord..... loveth us with . .. unchangeable 
love, of which he will assure us (and) confirme us unto 
the end. 

That the Lord will give us inward peace ... joy... yea 
all the consolations of the holy Ghost. 

* The Lord. will give us his feare, which shall never depart 
from us, will cause us and our seed to love him with all 
our hearts, ... will make us both willing and able to 
obey him, yea . . . zealous to serve him (pp. 76b-87a). 

2. Ability to worship the Lord aright is promised unto us 

(pp. 87b-89). 

3. The Lord promiseth us divers abilities for our particular 
callings ; as 
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* Direction and sufficiencie to discharge our duties. 

> True valour .. or courage of heart . . to fight resolutely 
against his and our enemies. 

* Contentment, self-control, and grace to deal justly in our 
common dealings and in executing justice (pp. go-95a). 


4. The Lord will increase good gifts in us (about 20 
particulars ; pp. 95b-ro1). 


(D) The fourth maine part conteineth such promises as 
concerne Affliction. 


1. Concerning Affliction in generall (pp. 102-112a). 


2. Concerning divers particular afflictions, as 

‘To such as are persecuted for the Truth. 

To such as are hated for God and goodness’ sake. 

To such as are cast out of the congregation for the same cause. 

To such as are reproached, reviled, railed upon, and evil 
spoken of for the same cause. 

To such as are tempted to sin, or troubled in mind. 

‘To such as are desolate, and forsaken of friends. 

To the Fatherless, 

To Widows. 

To Strangers. 

To these, or any of these, or any other any way injured by 
others. 

To such as are Banished for the Truth. 

™ To such as forsake whatever is nearest and dearest to them 

for the same Cause. 
>» To such as suffer the loss and spoiling of their goods for the 
same Cause. 

° To such as are Wounded in the same cause. 

P To Captives. 

To such as are Sick. 

* To such as suffer Hunger and Thirst. 

* To such as are Naked. 

* To such as arein any kind of outward want (pp. 112b-140a). 


3. Concerning Perils in General; and divers Perils in 
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particular. 

* Of Perils in General. ; © Of Famine. 

» OF Fire. £ Of Pestilence. 

© Of Water. ® Of Inchantment, 

“ Of Storms at Sea. » Concerning our Enemies, 


“to comfort, settle, and encourage us against and in a 
day of battell . . or against any other imployments of 
Warre, with the several dangers thereof” (pp. 
140b-157). 

4. Concerning Death (pp. 158-163). 
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(EZ) ‘The Fift{h] maine part, assures us many outward 
blessings as the Lord sees best for us." 


I. Such as concern Ourselves (16 particulars, pp. 164-183a).. 


2. Such as concern Ours—Children, Cattle, &c. (pp. 
183b-187a). 
3. Such as concern the Church of God ; viz :— 
‘Of general restauration after general desolation,’ 
That the Lord will restore his pure worship among us. 
That the Lord will restore good government among us, 
‘We shall see the wealth of God’s church and peace uporm 

Israel’ (pp. 187b-192a). 

(F) ‘The Sixth and last maine part, conteining such promises 
as assure plenty of mercifull rewards to severall saving graces, 
and other good gifts.’ 


i. In General (pp. 192b-244). 


Sanctification, Uprightness, or Consciable obedience. 
To Saving Knowledge. 

To Confession of sins. 

To an humble heart, and godly sorrow for sin. 
To our mourning for the sins of the times. 

To true Faith in Jesus Christ. 

To turning from or forsaking of sin. 

To watchfulness over our ways. 

To hope in, or patient awaiting for, God's help. 
To Trust in God. 

To such as have Inward Peace. 

To such as have joy in the holy Ghost. 

To such as fear God. 

To such as fear God’s Word. 

To such as love God and Christ. 

To delight in God’s Word. 

To love to God’s Word. 

To our love to God’s Church. 

To our love to God’s Ministers. 

21. ‘To our love to God’s Children. 

22. ‘To our love to Christ’s coming. 

23. Vo live in unity, peace, and concord. 

24. To those that counsell others for peace. 

25. To those that make peace with others. 

26. To the humble-hearted. 

27. To the meek in carriage. ‘ 
28. To such as bear affliction aright. 

29. ‘lo our increasing in goodness. 

30. To perseverance in grace and goodness. 
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1 By error head 16 is repeated as 18. 
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ii. Promises to divers particular workes of charity (pp. 

745-249. 

1. Lending to the Poor. 

2. Restoring the Pledge. 

3. Leaving gleanings of Corn or Vintage. 

4. Selling Corn to the Poor. 

5. Feeding the Hungry, Giving Drink to the Thirsty, 
Lodging to the Harbourless, Clothing to the Naked, 
visiting the Sick and Prisoners, and receiving poor 
Strangers. 

6. Relieving our Poor Kindred. 

7. Comforting the Souls of others. 

iii, Promises to our Consctonable Worshipping of God 

(pp. 250-2874). 

1. In General. 

2. In His house, in our families, or with others. 

3. To receiving the public blessing. 

4. To sanctifying the Sabbath. 

5. To our Prayers in General. 

6. In any of these particulars . . . he hath promised to hear 
and help us (23 particulars). 

7. Heheareth our inward groanes in our extreamest miseries. 

8. To our Thanksgiving to the Lord. 

g- To our conscionable hearing God’s Word. 

10. To our reading God’s Word. 

11. To meditation on God’s Word. 

12. To holy Conference. 

13. To holy Fasting. 

14. To Swearing Religiously. 

15. Promises to comfort and settle us against our weake (if 
sincere) performing holy duties. 

16. The Lord will make our holy duties profitable to our 
Soules, so that our labours neither are nor shall be in 
vaine, but shall be rewarded. 

iv. Promises to avoyding divers particular Sins (pp. 
287b-297A4). 

1. To avoyding Sin in General. 

Px Om A Evil Company. 

Bai ks. " Evil Counsel. 

Aes» ss Idolatry. 

aay, ‘i Adultery. 

ORarE, ae Dealing with a Separate Woman. 

7. If we avoyd all Sorts of Uncleanness. 

Sattah. f Oppression, and injuring others. 

Oe ul ran Covetousness. 

TOW. 3 Usury. 

bi fan iy Bribery. 
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‘f Slandering of others. 

‘i Receiving Slanders. 

i Scorning others in Heart. 

A Scornful Mocking Gestures. 

Ne Mocking Words. 

¥ Justifying ourselves and others in Sin, 
And the Scornfull. 


19. If we cast out the Scorner. 
20. If we avoyd Judging others. 


20N) 3s, 


fo Wrath, Anger, Passion. 


Discord, Strife, and Contention. 
- Lying. 
+ Evil Speaking. 
‘ Swearing Falsely. 
Suretyship. 


v. Paice: to imbracing many Duties Specified (pp. 


297b-330a). 


If we Receive and Imbrace Instruction. 
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Instruct and Reprove Others. 

be Instruments to Convert Others. 

pass by Offences. 

Forgive Others, 

Do Good for Evil. 

be Secret. 

keep Silence. 

Speak the Truth. 

Deal Truly. 

Perform our lawful Oaths, Covenants, Contracts, 


and Promises, though made to our own hindrance. 


a | 
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Instruct our Children. 
Correct our Children. 
Obey our Parents. 
Obey Superiors. 

have a Good name. 
Govern our minds. 
Govern our Tongues. 
Order our affairs wisely. 


20. Pr omises to Courage in a good cause. 


Diligence. 
Faithfulness. 
. Contentation. 
Thriftiness. 
Executing Justice in Judgment. 
Dealing Justly with others in our Common | 


Course. 


Lastly, Such places of Scripture as assure us of infinite and 
endless Happiness in Heaven. 
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At the end of this “ Collection of Promises”’ the 
little poem “Can he be poore, &c.” (see above), is 
repeated, followed by a short prayer; and the 
treatise concludes with an original poem which 
well deserves reproduction. 
by one or more Scripture references noted in the 
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margin. 


A Solilogny (sic) betweene the most gratious Lord and his most 


unworthy servant. 


Lorp. Alone, .at home, abroad, in thought, word, deed, 


Lora. 


Serv. 


To do what’s good, and fly what’s ill, take heed. 

With whom thou hast to doe, where ere thou art, 

In all thy wayes from God’s wayes never start. 

All by respects abhor, regard them not ; 

A bad man’s censure is a good man’s lot ; 

If good and bad men both should judge amisse, 

Keepe conscience cleare, thou needst not care, I wisse. 
When, and wherein thou fayl’st with me make peace ; 
Be wise, warn’d, watchfull, Labour me to please ; 

Be confident, thy cause I will maintaine, 

Peace, credit, comfort, welfare thou shalt gaine. 

Lord, make me humble, circumspect, upright; ~ 
Guide, govern me, in darknesse be my light ; 

Make me, my God, as thou would’st have me be, 

And give me all thou knowest good for me. 

Forgive, give faith, on thy ne’re fayling word 

Cause me rely, thy promised aid afford. 

O that I could in doing well commend 

All unto thee ; thou surely help wilt send ; 

In Christ, thy Christ, my Christ, heare, helpe, grant, doe, 
Speak but one word, it must, it shall be so. 

I the Lord say it, therefore it must be ; 

My grace alone shall be enough for thee, 

It was, it is, it shall be so for ever, 

My mercy, power, truth, decayeth never. 

Take courage then, through all that can be named 
Should it oppose, thou shalt not be ashamed : 
Believe, await, submit unto my wil, 

’le help in neede, and bring good out of il. 

So then my Soule, doe not feare, faint or doubt ; 


No woe so great but God wil help thee out : 
All that he is, hee’s thine to doe thee good ; 


Every line is justified 
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What can annoy if this be understood. 

As thou art God declare this every way, 

That blest my state may be both here and aye. 
Let all bee done as thou Lord God seest fit ; 
Amen, Amen, Lord Jesus so be it. 

Thy humble, faithful servant Lord I am, 

I trust thy word, and so subscribe my name. 


Phillip Skippon. 


Miles Christi indignissimus. Matt. 8. 8. 


No end of truth there is, 
But her’s the end of this. 


FINIS. 


A. second edition of the book appeared in 1649, 
with a new title: A Pearl of Great Price. This 
was a rather common device of the booksellers in 
those days. 

In addition to the Salve for Every Sore, Skippon 
published in 1664: True Treasure; or, Thirty Holy 
Vows ; being all that concerns the True Centurion in 
his Conscionable Walk with God. In the following 
year he produced: TZhe Christian Centurion’s 
Observations, Advices, and Resolutions. As may be 
judged from the titles, both these works were of a 
devotional character. 

Not even the most conservative student of 
Scripture in our days would regard as divine 
promises ali the passages quoted by the old 
Puritan warrior; and as to those utterances of 
our Lord and of the Apostles and Prophets which 
are undoubtedly promissory, we should, hesitate 
about applying them to ourselves without previous ~ 
consideration of their first recipients, occasions, 
and conditions, such as Skippon would have 
deemed hypercritical. But the simple faith ex- 
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hibited in his Salve for every Sore was of the type 
which nurtured men “who through faith subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained prom- 
ises”; men who were not chiefly anxious to have 
God on their side, but rather to be sure that they 
were on God’s side. Well would it be for us if, 
with our fuller knowledge and more discriminating 
use of Holy Scripture, we cultivated the same 
childlike trust which animated the warrior saints 
of the seventeenth century. 
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A Forgotten Cambridge Meeting-House 


Nonconformity so far as it regards the congregations at St. 

Andrew’s Street and at Emmanuel church. But alongside 

of them there once existed another gathering at least as 
influential as they, whose history is quite forgotten and has never 
been put into print—the congregation of the old meeting-house, 
long ago utterly vanished, on the north side of Green Street. 

Even before the Toleration Act that street had possessed a 
Nonconformist assembly. The returns of conventicles in 1680 
record one which met at ‘ Widow Elizabeth Petit’s House in 
Green Street,’ and was ministered to by the Rev. Samuel Corbyn, 
a former chaplain of Trinity College. Eleven years before, the 
returns of 1669 record the same brave widow as sheltering in her 
house in St. Michael’s parish—the street is not specified—the only 
important congregation of Nonconformists that Cambridge then 
possessed. It consisted of about a hundred hearers; and was 
ministered to by three divines who had been ejected in 1662 from 
Trinity and Clare under the Act of Uniformity: Corbyn, and 
Oddy, and the apostolic confessor Holcroft. 

After the Toleration Act we find a Congregational church 
established in Green Street, with a settled meeting-house. This 
meeting-house lay some distance back from the street, and was— 
at any rate in modern times—accessible only through a narrow 
passage that ran between two houses. Such secluded situations 
were commonly preferred for the early Nonconformist edifices as 
affording a useful protection against mob violence. As _ this 
meeting-house was (and always continued to be) private property, 
it may very well have been the selfsame building where Widow 
Petit had kept up Nonconformist worship in the days before 
toleration. It lay on the north side of Green Street, and towards 
the Sidney Street end of it. Its congregation was ministered to by 
an old Caius man, Thomas Taylor ; who, after being master of the 
endowed school at Swaffham, in Norfolk, became (in the time of 
Cromwell) minister of a small Independent congregation that met 
in the Shire Hall at Bury St. Edmund’s. (The parish churches of © 
that town were then in the hands of the Presbyterians.) In 1662 
the Act of Uniformity broke up this congregation ; and Taylor was 
“silenced” (though, as he held no endowed benefice, he cannot be 


M times have many writers told the story of Cambridge 
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ranked amongst the two thousand divines who were actually 
““ejected”). Soon afterwards he had to spend a year in Bury 
prison for the offence of Nonconformity. On his release he went 
to London; and supported himself by going into trade, but con- 
tinued to preach as opportunities offered. Very soon after the 
Toleration Act he settled at Cambridge as pastor of the Green 
Street congregation. In 1692 he published a book, Facob Wrestling 
and Prevailing, which he had written in 1660; and it was followed 
in 1693 by his volume The True Light. These books shew him 
stern against Quakers and other ‘ despisers of ordinances,” but 
equally stern against liturgies. He seems to have been a moderate 
Calvinist and a quiet, thoughtful man. A friend of his describes. 
him in 1692 as\“‘a judicious and faithful minister who hath wit- 
nessed a good confession, and that in bonds, for the commandments. 
of God.” In his book of 1693 he describes his Green Street flock 
as only ‘‘small.” It was much surpassed in numbers by the 
“Great Meeting,” in Hog Hill (7.e., what is now Downing Place), 
which was ministered to by the Rev. Joseph Hussey, and which is 
now represented by Emmanuel church. That congregation was 
of Presbyterian origin, but in 1694 Hussey induced it to begin to 
follow Congregational usages, and in October, 1696, it carried them 
to the extent of devising a ‘church covenant,” by which the 
members bound themselves together. These innovations caused 
some to give up church membership, though without ceasing to 
attend the Great Meeting; but others to leave it altogether and 
join Green Street. These new comers obtained sufficient influence 
in Taylor’s church to induce it to cease to be Congregational, 
whereupon some of the older amongst its members seceded to Mr. 
Hussey’s flock. 

Probably the smallness of the Green Street church made it easy 
for a few zealous people to transform its system of government. 
The close alliance of both branches of Nonconformity in Cambridge 
in even their very earliest days is well attested by the fact that, 
about 1690, on the death of Francis Holcroft (the ejected Fellow 
of Clare, who had been in days of persecution ‘“ the Apostle of 
Cambridgeshire”), the preface to his funeral sermon was signed 
jointly by Taylor as the minister of the Congregationalists, and by 
Joseph Hussey as minister of the Presbyterians. 

In Thoresby’s letters (preserved in the British Museum) there is. 
mention of a Rev. Thomas Leavesley as having settled in 1697 as. 
minister at Cambridge ; so he very likely came to be colleague to 
the aged Mr. Taylor. Leavesley afterwards became minister at the 
Old Jewry, 1726, and died in 1737. He must have been a man of 
“broad” tendencies, for at the Salters’ Hall controversy he voted 
with the party who opposed subscription to creeds. As he came 
in 1697, just a few months after there had seceded from Hog Hill 
the Presbyterian group who joined Green Street, and led it to 
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change to Presbyterian usages, it is possible that this change 
brought about the call to Mr. Leavesley. 

In November, 1700, Mr. Taylor died, aged seventy-five, and was 
buried in the meeting-house. It is wrongly stated in Calamy’s 
great history of early Nonconformity that Hussey then succeeded 
to his pulpit. Hussey was busy in a far larger congregation. His 
actual successor (probably from 1701 onwards) was the erudite 
James Peirce, afterwards famous at Exeter. In 1701 Peirce 
became a trustee of the Hog Hill chapel, so he must have been 
already settled in Cambridge. He was a Congregationalist by 
origin, but had received his ordination from Presbyterian ministers. 
He had received a University education at Leyden and Utrecht. 
In r7or he was now eight and twenty. At Cambridge he formed 
an acquaintance with one of the best known of the Professors—the 
mathematician Whiston—which led to results important, through 
both of the men, to the history of English controversial theology. 
Peirce was orthodox until some years after he left Cambridge, and 
so was Whiston, but they ultimately became the most prominent 
Arians of their generation. When Peirce first came he found his 
little congregation in Green Street ‘‘a discontented people,’’ but he 
left them contented and happy. He came intending to stay only 
three years, but did stay six. By 1708 he had settled as minister 
at Newbury. 

At Cambridge his usual custom was to go into his study when 
the curfew rang at nine, and to sit till four or five in the morning, 
and yet he never thought the time long. His study looked into a 
churchyard. One night (see the Monthly Repository for 1821, p. 330) 
he looked out of its window, and saw in the churchyard a horse 
without a head. He watched carefully, and saw it move on its 
four legs just like any other horse. He had no belief in ghosts, 
and determined to satisfy himself, so he returned once or twice to 
the window, but there it always was. Next morning he looked 
again, and found it was the horse which was all white, with a head 
that was quite black, and which therefore was not to be seen in the 
dark so easily as the rest of the animal could be. This went, he 
said, to confirm his opinion that all ghost stories, if carefully sifted, 
would just as easily disappear. Though so cool and calm an 
inquirer, yet he retained sufficient Puritan prejudice to refuse to 
go to his own daughter’s wedding because she was to be married 
with a wedding ring. The anecdote recalls the fact that, just about 
a hundred years later, the illustrious Robert Hall, during his 
Cambridge ministry, lodged in Petty-curry, in rooms overlooking 
St. Andrew’s churchyard, and that the first symptom of his 
becoming insane was his delusion that he saw “the gravestones 
rise in rapid succession from the graves, and beat against the 
church tower like boys playing at fives or tennis.” 

It seems to have been hard to find a suitable successor to Mr. 
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Peirce, for by 1715 Hussey bitterly accuses them of having had twenty 
ministers in the fifteen years—of course, mere ‘‘supplies.” In that 
year their congregation had some three hundred persons associated 
with it. Hussey’s had eleven hundred. 

In 1715 the Green Street congregation had as its pastor the Rev. 
John Cumming, a Presbyterian, born in Ireland and ordained in 
Scotland. He removed in 1716 to London. Then George Wight- 
wick became their pastor, but in 1720 removed to a Colchester 
congregation. Peirce had never distinctly called himself Presby- 
terian ; but Cumming and Wightwick did. 

In 1721 the Green Street congregation (still numbering some 
three hundred) invited to its pulpit the afterwards celebrated 
James Duchal ;\ whose history, like Peirce’s, may be read in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. He ultimately became one of 
the most famous men in the history of Irish Presbyterianism ; but 
he always declared that his years in Cambridge had been “the 
most delightful part” of all his life. In 1728, during his Cambridge 
ministry, Duchal published a little volume containing three sermons 
on The Practice of Religion, which affords striking evidence of his 
own mental calibre, and therefore, presumably, of that of the 
congregation who had chosen him. The sermons read to us 
strangely modern. Unlike other Nonconformist discourses of that 
period, they quote freely from secular history ; and they are ex- 
pressed not in Puritan diction, but in that of Addison. They recall 
the writings of the Cambridge Platonists; and, in dignity and 
simplicity, their strain is that of the best pieces of Fénélon. A 
very competent critic (Principal Gordon, of Manchester) recently 
pronounced them ‘perhaps the most spiritual sermons that that 
period of English theology produced.” We may quote from them 
a few sentences : 

‘“A man must taste something of heaven here or he will never 
see it hereafter’? 

“We are in heaven now; and at death we do but go intoa 
higher station in it.” 

“All the laws of morality may be summed up in this one, 
‘be happy.’” 

“What is holiness but the conformity of our dispositions and 
actions to eternal reason? Therefore religion is nothing 
but the practice of reason.” 

As Hussey had left Cambridge in 1720, and some twenty years 
elapsed before this Hog Hill congregation obtained any really able 
successor to him, we may conclude that Duchal would attract many 
of their people to Green Street. But in 1730 he left Cambridge, 
and entered upon his brilliant career amongst the Presbyterians of 
Ulster. Two years later, when the Rev. Samuel Bourn, a Presby- 
terian minister in Lancashire, was removing to Birmingham (in the 
history of which town he played a prominent part for the next 
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twenty years), we find him vainly urged to wait awhile, as a call 
was coming to him from “the two congregations at Cambridge,” 
and he might be the means of combining them into one church. 
No doubt the congregations would be Green Street and Hog Hill ; for 
the latter pulpit was also vacant then. Bourn, however, did not 
come ; and Duchal was succeeded by John Notcutt, who left soon 
after 1740. In 1741 Notcutt gave hospitality to Dr. Doddridge, 
who visited Cambridge in June, and was ‘very respectfully 
received” by the authorities in several colleges, and who found as 
regards creature comforts that ‘in Cambridge everything is ex- 
ceedingly good in its kind, particularly the tea.” Doddridge in his 
letters twice describes Mr. Notcutt as “the dissenting minister” 
of Cambridge ; so the Green Street congregation must at this time 
have been decidedly the most important in Cambridge. - Mr. 
Conder was then only beginning at Hog Hill (¢e., the Downing 
Place of to-day) that successful ministry which permanently shifted 
away the relative importance of Green Street. 

In 1743 a pupil of Doddridge’s, Mr. Marshall, came to Green 
Street as minister; but apparently to a thorny field. For a 
hope is expressed that he will ‘‘ revive vital religion” in his people, 
and that they ‘will retrieve their honour,” and it is feared that he 
will ‘‘soon become uneasy there” (Doddridge’s Correspondence, vol. 
iv. 27,212). How soon he left does not appear ; but in 1750 there 
came the Rev. Richard Jones, who also had been a pupil, and even 
for a time the secretary, of Dr. Doddridge. In an obituary of him 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1800 (p. 1,005) a very pleasant 
and amiable character is given of Mr. Jones. ‘“ At Cambridge, 
without betraying his principles, he lived in harmony with all the 
members of the University, and with many of them in the strictest 
intimacy and friendship.” He seems to have been a broad minded 
and} practical preacher. From Cambridge he removed to the 
Crosby Hall congregation in London, and afterwards to a congrega- 
tion at Peckham. He died at Greenwich in 1800. His essay on 
Friendship with God was republished so recently as 1847, by the 
advice of an Anglican bishop. 

Jones was followed about 1762 by Samuel Henley, from the 
Daventry academy. He was a clever youth, but the congregation 
did not prosper under him. In 1769 he joined the Established 
Church. The Dictionary of National Biography tells us that after 
passing some years in America he became in 1782 vicar of Rendles- 
ham, and rose, subsequently to be’ principal of the famous East 
India College at Haileybury. He died in 1815. On his leaving 
Green Street the chapel was closed for about two years. Then, in 
1772, came another student from the Daventry academy, John 
Robotham, “nearly, if not quite, a Socinian.” Besides being 
heterodox he was tedious, and under these two disadvantages his 
little congregation dwindled rapidly. He left about 1778. The 
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meeting-house was then closed, and the Presbyterian congregation 
disappeared. Some of its members took themselves to the Inde- 
pendents at Hog Hill; others to the Baptists in St. Andrew’s Street, 
then flourishing under the brilliant and masculine ministry of 
Robert Robinson (1760—1790), the most dramatic figure in the 
whole history of Cambridge Nonconformity. 

In 1781 the closed Green Street chapel was re-opened as a 
Congregational church by John Stittle, of whom Professor de 
Morgan has preserved some graphic recollections. John Stittle 
(miscalled “Stettle” by Byron in 1811 in the Hints from Horace, 
was born at Madingley in 1727, and died in 1813. He was one of 
the many Cambridgeshire converts won to piety by the eccentric 
clergyman, John Berridge, the friend of Wesley. He was a 
hedger and a thresher, could read well, but never could write. 
This had the advantage of compelling him to preach extempore 
(and some people are said to wish, for the sake of the same 
advantage, that all preachers were blind). An anecdote, which 
Professor de Morgan has immortalised, represents him as saying, 
in contempt of academical learning: ‘‘ D’ye think Powle (i.e., St. 
Paul) knew Greek?” But Professor Adam Sedgwick, the eminent 
geologist, declared this anecdote quite incredible, and utterly at 
variance with the strong mental powers which Stittle possessed. 
When Mr. Simeon, who had befriended Stittle, preached a Univer- 
sity sermon in which he stated Calvinism more moderately than 
had been usual with him, some of those Dissenters who had 
occasionally attended his church became offended at his apparent 
change of views, and consequently transferred themselves altogether 
to Stittle’s chapel. Simeon, nevertheless, did not resent this, and 
ultimately he very generously made Stittle a permanent quarterly 
allowance, which, he jocularly said, was “for shepherding my 
stray sheep.” (The tradition of this saying was preserved by a 
person who had often been employed by Simeon to carry the 
money.) Stittle remained to the end a high Calvinist. He used to 
say, “ Arminians are like wood pigeons. ‘They say ‘ Do, do, do’ all 
day long, but they are the laziest birds that fly.’ He would have 
sympathised with the poet who wrote : 

“Go search Paul’s Epistles, you shallow Arminians, 
You'll not find one text to support your opinions.” 

He rejected all water baptism, either of infants or adults. He 
had a standing feud with the undergraduates. They used, as 
Byron suggests, to go. to Green Street to ridicule the sermons, and 
would bring sparrows into the chapel and let them loose. One 
man, seeing himself watched, put his cap in front of his face. 
Stittle grimly said, ‘In the Day of Judgement there’ll be no caps to 
hide your face in.” In old age he used to be carried to the chapel 
in a Sedan chair. An undergraduate called out to the bearers as 
they were carrying Stittle over Magdalene Bridge, from Castle End 
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where he lived: “Drop him over the bridge into hell.” Stittle 
replied ; ‘“‘They can’t; for my Master keeps the keys of hell.” He 
. preached so long a series of sermons on David that one of his 
flock complained: “You have picked all the flesh off David's 
bones.” He replied: ‘Yes, and I shall now crack the bones and 
see what marrow is in them.” In one sermon he compared 
eternity to a clock so gigantic that it said “tic” in one century and 
“tac” in the next. Then suddenly turning to some undergraduates 
in the chapel he said: “ Go home and calculate the length of that 
clock’s pendulum.” On one occasion when insulted by under- 
graduates he invited one of them to come to his house and share 
the “herby pie” supper of his family ; after which he induced him 
to stay on for family worship; this resulted in the youth being led 
to think seriously of religion, and in his ultimately becoming a 
valuable clergyman. Stittle was four times married, and survived 
his fourth wife. He said that if he had known that he should 
survive her so many years he would have married a fifth one. 
(But he had not the foresight of the man who engraved on the 
wedding ring of the fourth wife, ‘If I survive I’ll make them five.”’) 

In Dean Alford’s Plea for the Queen’s English there is given a 
powerful passage from one of Stittle’s sermons. He died in 1813, 
aged 85 ; and was buried in his chapel. 

In 1815 his congregation took as his successor a Mr. Popplewell, 
for whom in 1818, as the lease of the old building had nearly 
expired, and the owner refused to renew it, there was hired at a 
rent of £40 by the few survivors of the congregation a building on 
the south side of Green Street. This, after one or two intervening 
pastorates, was ministered fo by a Mr. Snelgar (whose daughter 
subsequently became the wife of Mr. Shilleto, the great Greek 
scholar). Under Mr. Snelgar troubles arose (apparently trom his 
wishing to introduce more modern modes of worship, such as 
ceasing to read out the hymns line by line) ; and the congregation 
came toanend. Their new meeting-place was subsequently hired 
by the Wesleyans, afterwards by the Union Society ; and, still 
later, by the Reform Club. It is now a billiard room, in the yard 
adjoining No. 29. 

The older meeting-house, the one where Stittle himself had 
ministered, was hired in 1819 by a small and newly formed flock of 
highly Calvinistic Baptists. But about 1826 they migrated toa new 
chapel which they had built in Fitzroy Street, on land that was 
part ofa piece called ‘‘The Garden of Eden.’’ Hence the name 
“Eden” was given to their new chapel. For in 1826 Green Street 
underwent a reconstruction, and the old chapel was pulled down. 
Stittle’s grave accordingly was opened, and the body was found 
perfect. But in a few minutes it fell to dust, leaving only the 
skeleton, which was reinterred at Eden chapel. © 


COURTNEY S. KENNY. 
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Copy of a Letter from the Rev. Samuel Pike 


From the Original in the possession of 
R. W. Dixon, Esq., Sandel Heath, Fordingbridge. 


Hoxton Square, May 15, 1760. 
Dear S® : 

As you seem so very desireous I should give you a brief 
Definition of true & Saving Faith, I will attempt it, & refer you for 
a more exact view of the Subject to the Pamphlets I send you. 
My view of this matter I find coincides with the Sentiments of the 
first Reformers, particularly Luther & Calvin; so that I think my 
self, if that be any satisfaction to any, more properly a Calvinist 
than before. Calvin gives it thus. We shall have a just Definition 
of Faith if we say, that it is a stedfast and assured Knowledge of the 
free good will of God towards us, founded upon the Truth of the free 
Promise in Christ, revealed to our Minds, and sealed to our Hearts, by 
the Holy Spirit. [See Calvin’s Institutions Book, 3rd chap., 2nd sect. 
7th.] Or we may take the Definition of it, out of the Assemblies 
Catechism in the Answer to the Question, What is Repentance unto 
Life? & say that it is a just apprehension of the Mercy of God in 
Christ. According to this View of the Subject a Person believing 
has all his Hope & peace towards God, by the view of what he 
believes about the free Grace of God in Christ. Many now talk as 
if our Satisfaction before God, was to arise from a consciousness of 
our saving convictions, from a persuasion about a principle of 
Grace in our Hearts, previous to and distinct from the Knowledge 
of Christ; or that ’tis obtain’d by the exerting of certain Acts 
call’d acts of Faith ; or by our gaining some way or other a Per- 
suasion of our Special Interest. Whereas a Person who has a just 
apprehension of God’s Mercy in Christ, has his satisfaction purely from 
the Fulness & freeness of that Grace & Mercy as it stands forth clear in 
the Gospel. This just apprehension becomes the principle of Grace 
in him, becomes the Ground of those actings of the Soul, which are 
acts of Love rather than of Faith, or of Faith working by Love. 
Which acts are not perform’d in order to obtain inward Peace 
before God, but are exerted by a Soul already comforted with the 
Revelation of free Grace. This likewise becomes the Effectual 
Spring & Fountain of all true Convictions, Repentance, Love, 
Holiness, & Obedience. If a Person does not discern enough in 
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the free full Grace of God merely as it stands forth directly to him 
in the Word ; without regard to any Reflection on any Thing in 
himself, wrought in him or done by him; I say if he does not 
discern enough therein actually to produce Peace, Hope, Love, in 
his Soul towards God in Christ; ’tis evident he does not as yet 
discern the true Grace of God, or true Gospel of Christ ; but on the 
contrary is left to seek his Peace & Hope from some other 
Quarter, or by some other consideration. But I must leave you toa 
serious Perusal of what J send you; begging that it may by the 
Spirit, be made useful, strengthening & enlivening to your Soul so 
far as it is agreeable to the Divine Testimony of Grace. Only let 
me give you one remark to prevent a Mistake we are always ready 
to run into, thro’ an attachment to seeking comfort from our 
selves. You desire to have an exact Definition of saving 
Faith ; now I will suppose ; that you (in reading the above account 
of it, or any other you may find) set about seriously to examine 
whether you have this Faith in you; if upon Reflection you think 
you have it, then you are comforted by that Thought ; but if upon 
reflection you are affraid or suspicious you have not, then this sinks 
& discourages you. Now by this very Turn of Thought, you 
would misunderstand or misapply the justest Definition possible ; 
because hereby your Hope or Fear as to your state towards God 
would rise or sink just in proportion as you could or could not find 
Faith or Grace in your own Heart; & so your Mind could be 
evidently drawn into your self ; instead of being led directly, out of 
your self to the free Grace of God in Christ, for your Hopé & 
Comfort God-ward. The thus excluding every Thing from 
between a free Christ and 4 lost sinner is that which now stumbles 
& offends multitudes of the Professors of the present Day ; more 
especiaily those in the highest Reputation for Orthodoxy, &c. And 
you know that of old the [(?) preaching] of a naked Christ for a 
naked sinner was a stumbling Block to the [Fews &] Foolishness to 
the Greeks. But I shall here add no more; but only assure [ you 
that} the Doctrine I preach stands in the most direct & strong 
Opposition to all antinomianism both in sentiment & practice, as 
well as to all Legalism & Neonomianism. I have just to 
inform you, with a mixture of Grief & Gratitude, that my 
opponents, who had destroy’d the Unity of the Spirit & broken 
the Bonds of Peace amongst us, would hearken to no Terms of 
Peace ; but positively Demanded a meeting of the whole body 
together ; wherein nothing Short of an Exclusion would be allow’d 
as valid. I was therefore obliged to call a meeting ; & tho’ always 
averse to any expulsive measures ; aiming at nothing more than a 
peaceable, conscientious, mutual withdrawment or separation as to . 
Church Fellowship; yet was, thro’ their Request & Demand 
oblidged to move & put a Question, which should exclude those 
from membership with us, who had not renewed their union. 
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Declaring at the same time, that I should have been very glad if 
they would have acceded to any lower Terms for Peace, & that I 
& my Friends were willing & desireous to hold communion with 
‘any concerning whom we should any way obtain Satisfaction that 
they were united with us in the Faith. All the men on both sides 
were present; when the Question was fairly discuss’d & put, & 
earried by a Majority for the Exclusion of such as had not renewed 
their union. Whereupon the Dissatisfied peaceably withdrew & 
left me & my Friends in Possession of the Place & of our Church- 
State. ’Tis matter of great concern that I should be laid under an 
absolute necessity to take such a step: tho’ its being render’d thus 
necessary by their insisting upon it as the only way for Peace & 
Purity makes it quite easy to my Conscience ; while ’tis matter of 
‘Thankfulness that my opponents have not prevail’d against me. 
I have sent you (as directed) two of the Free-Grace, one Sismple 
Truth, & the Corresponding Letters. 
& rest yours affectionately, 
SaML. PIKE. 

My wife desires her Respects to you. Weareall thro’ 

Mercy in Health ; being supported by a sense of free 

Grace, under our peculiar Trials. 

You may expect the Books in the next Parcel sent 

by Mr. Thos. Vowel. 

To the Rev’. Mr. John Smart, at Cerne, Dorsetshire. 


A fairly complete account of Mr. Pike’s life, ministry, and 
writings, may be found in W. Wilson’s Dissenting Churches, vol. ii., 
pp. 85-99. To that it seems necessary to add only that having, in 
1765, resigned his pastorate at Three Cranes meeting-house, and 
joined the Sandemanian Society in St. Martins-le-Grand, the Board 
of Congregational Ministers excluded him from their fellowship on 
18th March, 1766. (See Trans. ii., 60.) This appears to have been 
solely on account of his change of ecclesiastical position ; of his 
Christian character there is no question. 
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miles from Oxford and four and a half from 

Henley. It was the seat of one of the 
earliest Nonconformist academies ; which, though 
of no long continuance, is notable as having been 
the object of a specially virulent attack by Samuel 
Wesley. 

The tutor was Thomas Cole, born in London 
about 1627, son of William Cole who is described 
as “gentleman.” He had his early education at. 
Westminster School, whence he was sent to Christ: 
Church, Oxford; being admitted B.A. on 6th 
November, 1649, and M.A. 8th July, 1651. Accord- 
ing to 8. Palmer (Vindication of the Dissenters) he 
was tutor to the distinguished philosopher, John 
Locke ; to Edward West, founder of the church in 
Ropemaker’s Alley, Moorfields, and to several 
other eminent scholars and divines. In 1656 he 
was elected principal of St. Mary Hall; but was. 
ejected by the Royal Commissioners in 1660. After- 
wards, says Anthony Wood, he “lived a Noncon- 
formist, kept a boarding school, and taught youth 
of the Presbyterian and Independent persuasions. 
at or near Nettlebed.” 

Among his pupils was one, James Bonnell, who: 
even as a boy seems to have exhibited a good deal 
of precocious piety of the High Church type. In 
after years Bonnell wrote reminiscences of his 
youthful days, in which he says: “1 was sent 


Nites tron is a small village about eighteen 
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. . . to a private house, for fear of being corrupted 
at the University. Our tutor was Mr. Cole, who 
had formerly been principal of St. Mary Hall, at 
Oxford. He read to us Aristotle’s Philosophy, and 
instructed us in the classics and oratory. He 
preached twice every Sunday to his family and us. 
Here I stayed two years and a half; but my un- 
happiness was that there was no practice of receiv- 
ing the sacrament in that place; so that I could 
have no solemn, earnest, and serious recollection 
of myself; neither were my associates such from 
whom I might learn any part of godliness, but on 
the contrary all debauchery. ... Our tutor was 
too remiss in matters of morality and religion, 
though I cannot accuse himself of anything that 
was ill.’ Bonnell’s residence at Nettlebed was 
between the 14th and 17th years of his age (1667- 
70); and his reminiscences were published after 
his death, in 1704. 

On Bonnell’s statement Samuel Wesley founds 
an imputation that the Nonconformist academies 
were generally inferior in moral tone to the colleges 
in which conformity was rigidly enforced. Samuel 
Palmer, in his Vindication, made two unfortunate 
mistakes: denying the genuineness of the passage 
quoted from Bonnell; and asserting that he was 
“a wild and unhappy lad, very perverse, and 
averse to instruction and reproof, and did more 
than any other of the pupils, break through the 
rules and order of the house.” Both the denial 
and the assertion he was afterwards compelled to 
retract. It would have been more to the point if 
he had remarked on the peculiar type of Bonnell’s 
piety, who thought that without the sacrament he 
“could have no solemn, earnest, and serious recol- 
lection of himself” ; or on the fact that extravagant 
language is not surprising in a morbidly pietistic 
boy of sixteen, with whom “all debauchery” 
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probably means nothing worse than such harmless 
freedom in others as a sensitive conscience would 
not allow in himself. Furthermore, it does not 
appear that a regular church organization, either 
Presbyterian or Congregational, existed at Nettle- 
bed in 1667-70; and if not, it is very unlikely that 
Mr. Cole would administer the sacraments there. 
It has frequently been stated that Samuel Wesley 
was himself one of Cole’s pupils; but this is an 
error, as he was barely twelve years old when the 
academy was discontinued. 

Under the Indulgence, 1672, Mr. Cole was licensed 
as a Presbyterian minister at Nettlebed. He was 
also licensed as a Congregationalist for a house of 
his own, a house belonging to John Tyler, and a 
barn of Alexander Bernard’s, at Henley. He had 
made an unsuccessful attempt to obtain the use of 
Henley town-hall. 

It seems likely that the withdrawal of the 
Indulgence precipitated the dissolution of the 
academy. However, in 1674 Mr. Cole accepted an 
invitation to succeed Thomas Loder, who had been 
associated with Philip Nye in the pastorate of an 
Independent church, which then met in Cutlers’ 
Hall, London. To this charge he was ‘ publicly 
set apart” in February of that year, Dr. Owen and 
other Independent ministers assisting. This state- 
ment of Walter Wilson’s (Dissenting Churches) 
makes it doubtful whether he had been formerly 
ordained or not; and if not, he certainly would 
not have administered the sacraments. He re- 
tained his pastorate to the end of his life: about 
twenty-three years. Toward the latter part of 
that time the church removed to Chandlers’ Hall, 
Dowgate Hill; afterwards it united with the 
remains of the Presbyterian church in Silver Street. 
Mr. Cole took part in the Morning Exercise, and 
from 1687 in the Merchants’ Lecture. In the 
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Neonomian controversy (1692) he was on the side 
of the High Calvinists, which at that time was 
favoured by most of the Independents. His last 
sermon was preached on 22nd August, 1697; he 
died on 16th September following, aged 70, and 
was buried in Bunhill Fields. 

No names of the students at Nettlebed have 
come down to us, except that of Mr. Bonnell; we 
have no indication that any of them became 
ministers, or, in brief, that the establishment he 
ever anything more than what Wood calls it: 
boarding school.” Its importance rests entirely cA 
the spiteful imputations of Samuel Wesley. 

The following are Mr. Cole’s published works : 
Funeral Sermon for the Rev. Edward West, 1676. 

Three Sermons in the Morning Exercise, 16'76, —82, —89. 

A Discourse of Regeneration, Faith, and Repentance (Merchants’ 
Lecture), 1689. 

A Discourse of the Christan Religion in Sundry Points (Merchants” 
Lecture), 1692. 


The Incomprehensibleness of Imputed Righteousness for Fustification by 
Human Reason, till enlightened by the Spirit of God, 1692. 


The academy at TAUNTON, which probably 
originated as early as the Declaration of Indulgence, 
was the first of the dissenting academies to acquire 
the status of a public institution. Its first tutor, 
the Rev. Matthew Warren, was the younger son of 
a wealthy gentleman at Otterford, Devon, and was 
born in 1642. Having acquired some classical 
learning at Crewkerne grammar school, he studied 
during several terms at Oxford, and for about a 
year with a private tutor at Reading. Though 
barely twenty years old, he began to minister in 
the chapelry of Downhead, near Shepton Mallet, 
where he was soon silenced by the Act of Uni- 
formity. After a time, but at what date is un- 
certain, he was urged by friends to undertake the 
tuition of candidates for the ministry; it seems 
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pretty safe to conclude that this would be when 
the Indulgence gave hope of tolerance, if not of 
‘freedom. Young Warren was well fitted for the 
task to which he was invited ; he possessed much 
learning, and was distinguished for his modesty and 
humility. ‘Though educated himself in the logic 
and philosophy of the schools, and little acquainted 
with the modern improvements, he encouraged free- 
dom of inquiry and of reading in his pupils, and 
invited them to a critical study of the Scriptures. 
His good humour and pleasant temper, and a happy 
art of adapting himself to the various temper and 
genius of youth, rooted him in their affections.” 

It is evident that his work as a tutor must have 
been much interrupted in the evil days that pre- 
ceded the close of Charles II’s reign; and still 
more in the terror that ensued on the ill advised 
attempt of Monmouth. During this time he was 
often in concealment, being frequently sought by 
the persecutors, but never apprehended. 

Oa the issue of King James’s Declaration in 
1687 the Nonconformists of Taunton repaired their 
ruined meeting-house, which had been wrecked 
after Sedgemoor, ‘and called Mr. Warren to the 
pastorate, giving him as a colleague the Rev. 
Emmanuel Harford, the ejected minister of Upton 
Noble. He died on 14th June, 1706, in the 64th 
year of his age. 

We have no record of the students who were 
instructed by Mr. Warren, except the names of 
Stephen James and Henry Grove, his successors ; 
John Shower, of Old Jewry; and Christopher 
Taylor, of Leather Lane, London. With these 
may probably be joined Richard Darracott, of 
Swanage (father of the more eminent‘ Risdon 
Darracott, of Wellington) ; forinabookonceinthe . 
possession of Joshua Wilson was inserted “R. 
Darracott, ex Acad. Taunt. 1707.” 
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On the death of Mr. Warren a considerable 
number of ministers assembled to consult as to the 
future of the academy. It was arranged that it 
should be carried on by three tutors: the Rev. 
Stephen James, for theology; the Rev. Robert 
Darch, for natural philosophy and mathematics ; 
and the Rev. Henry Grove, for pneumatology and 
ethics. Mr. Grove added to his tutorial labours 
the pastorate of a small congregation at the neigh- 
bouring village of Bishop’s Hull, and Mr. James 
that of another at Falwood. After a time Mr. 
Darch resigned, when is not stated, but it may not 
improbably have been when the academy was 
temporarily suspended on the passing of the 
Schism Act (1714). Thenceforward Mr. Grove 
took mathematics and natural philosophy in 
addition to his own subjects. Mr. James died in 
1725, when Mr. Grove took the theological chair. 
He also succeeded Mr. James in his pastorate at 
Falwood, Mr. Darch becoming his successor at 
Bishop’s Hull. At the same time the Rev. Thos. 
Amory, a nephew and pupil of Mr. Groves (who 
had also studied at the Moorfields academy, 
London, under the learned John Eames, F.R.S.,) 
became classical and mathematical tutor. 

Neither Mr. James nor Mr. Darch published 
anything of importance; but Mr. Grove was the 
author of no fewer than twenty-eight treatises, 
large and small, besides four papers (Nos. 588, 601, 
626, 635) in the Spectator. He was a man of great 
intellectual powers and of truly liberal sentiments. 
By strict Calvinists he was deemed heterodox, 
because he strenuously opposed the dogma of a 
restricted Atonement. He died on 27th February, 
1737-8, in the 55th year of his age. On his monu- 
ment in Paul’s Meeting at Taunton is a laudatory 
inscription in forty-two lines of elegant Latin, 
which testifies that: ‘Sincere and studious of the 
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Truth, He recommended to the Approbation of All, 
as the most important points in religion, Piety 
toward God, Charity to men, and Restraint of the 
Passions.” His most important treatises and 
sermons were published in 1740 in a uniform 
edition of six octavo volumes; and his System of 
Moral Philosophy, in two volumes, appeared in 
1749. The following list of Mr. Grove’s students 
is among the Wilson MSS. at New College; it is 


probably not complete: 


1 Locke 33. Oxenham, Skinner 
2 Bartlett 34 Waldron, John 
3 Knott 35 Besley 
4 Collins, Thos.—Bridport 360 ~Richards, Wm.—Bristol 
5 Greby 37 King 
6 Farewell 38 Lane or Lang 
7 Whitty, John 39 Marks, Geo. 
8 Walker, John 40 Ashey or Athey 
g Carpenter 41 Broadmead 
10 Todderdell (? if also at 42 Deacon, Baldwin (also at 
Bridgwater) Bridgwater) 
a1 Waldron or Walrond 43 Carpenter 
a2 Jones 44 Bowden—? Frome 
13 Arbuthnot 45 Cornish, Wm.—Sherborne 
14 Beauchamp 46 Chadwick, Jos. 
15 Amory, Thos., D.D. 47 Catcut or Catcott 
16 Parden or Pardren, Wm. 48 Gough—Conformed 
17. Towgood, Micaiah 49 Sandercock—York 
18 Jillard, Peter—Bristol 50 Webb 
19 Stoakes, John 51 Moore—Plymouth (also at 
20 Coad, Thos.—Dorking Bridgwater) 
21 Hallet, Richd. 2 Farewell 
22 Evans, Richd. 53. Warner 
23 Lowgood, Nic, (? error for 54 Foot 
Steph.).. 55 Hardy 
24 Yallacomb, Peter 56 Cotton 
25 Frost, John 57 Marshall 
20 Heath, Benj.: 58 Pierce 
27 Phelps, James 59 Willoughby (Lord) of Par- 
28 Phelps, Farnham ham 
29 Haskol 60 Williams, Edwd. 
30 Caswall, John 61 Mullins—Totness 
31 » Pierce, Thios. 62 Mauduit, Israel 
32 Oxenham, Henry 63 Gledhill (spelled Glidshill) 
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64 Dudley 79 Tolchen 

65 Meadows, Danl., M.D. 80 Hussey 

66 Thomas 81 Barrington 

67 Bartlett 82 Barrington 

68 Foote 83 Freke 

69 May, Wm.—London 84 Davenport 

70 Pope, Michael—London 85 Baker 

71 Wetherley, John—London 86 Phipps 

72 Daniel 87 Martin 

73 Savage 88 Harson — Bristol: ‘ y® 

74 House (? Hodge) Apostate”’ 

75 Axford, Benj. 89 Birch 

76 Colville go Webb 

77 Hayne—Yeovil gt Blanchild 

78 Beckford “of Ald. B’s fam- 92 Harris, Wm., D.D. 
ily ” 


Another list, containing only sixteen names, 
gives the following not included in the above: 


Mr. Grimstead — Prior 
— Bengough — Slater of Colyton 


Also Stephen Towgood, probably the same as No. 23, and 
Hodge, which may or may not be the same as 74. In a book 
belonging to Joshua Wilson was written: “Benj. Mills 1716. 
Benj. Mills ex-Acad. Taunt.” 


On the death of Mr. Grove Mr. Amory took the 
whole conduct of the institution. The result was. 
calamitous. Mr. Amory had been for a short time 
co-pastor with the Rev. Edmund Batson at Paul’s. 
Meeting; but dissensions had arisen, partly on 
financial but also on doctrinal grounds, and Mr. 
Amory had become the minister of a secession. 
He not only, like Mr. Grove, repudiated Calvinism, 
but, unlike him, avowed distinctly Arian opinions. 
Under his management the academy dwindled, 
and probably collapsed before he left the town. 

Of his students we have the following names: 


Hilliear Diaper do. 
Baker Hawker, Wm. do. 
Milner Jeffries, Joseph— London 
Tremless, Richd. (? Tremlett) Lush— Warminster 
Kiddel, Benj. (also at Bridg- Smith 


water) Bayley 
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Ludlow Wright, Richard 
Short—Seaby Goodford or Goodfield 
Billingsley Sely 

Halliday Hill 

Darch Mattick 


Wright, John—Bristol 

Mr. Amory removed to London in 1759, and died 
in 1774. 

Walter Wilson (Theological and Biblical Maga- 
zine, 1807) names Mauduit (62) and Pope (70) 
among Amory’s students. They may have been in 
the academy at the time of Grove’s decease. W. 
Wilson thinks that the strong antipathy of Groves 
to Calvinism had an unhappy effect on the minds 
of his pupils, inclining them to divergences from 
orthodoxy of which he would not have approved. 
It is certain that many of them became pronounced 
Arians. 


WICKHAMBROOK, a large village near the south- 
west corner of Suffolk, was for about twenty-five 
years the seat of a small academy under the 
direction of the learned Samuel Cradock. This 
laborious minister was born at Greetham, in Rut- 
land, in 1621. He studied at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, commencing A.B., 1640; A.M., 1644 ; 
and B.D., 1651. His exercise for the last named 
degree was highly applauded, and was said to 
reflect honour on the college of which he was a 
fellow. He had been incorporated M.A. at Oxford 
in 1649. 

His first ministerial appointment was. to the 
sequestrated rectory of Little Berkhampstead, 
Herts, in 1645 ; whence he removed the following 
year. Subsequently, but in what year we are not 
informed, he became rector of North Cadbury, ~ 
Somerset, a benefice valued at £300 a year. There 
can be little doubt that his influence was widely 
felt in the neighbourhood, and that it laid the 
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foundations of a Presbyterian church, which sur- 
vived at Galhampton, a hamlet in the parish, for 
above a hundred years. 

Being ejected from his rectory by the Act of 
Uniformity Cradock remarked: “God gave me 
my living; He called for it, and I readily parted 
with it.” What he thus left was providentially 
made up by the death of a kinsman, which left 
him next heir to a considerable estate at Wickham- 
brook. On. coming to his inheritance, about 1670, 
he removed. thither with his: family, and soon 
began to preach in his own house. In 1672 he 
obtained a licence under the Indulgence to preach 
in “his house at Geesings, Wickhambrook.” The 
fruits of his labour still remain, in the form of a 
thriving Congregational church. 

He now began to receive pupils into his house. 
How many in all received the benefit of his in- 
structions we are not told; but Calamy, who was 
with him two years, says that in his time there 
were about twenty, half of whom were studying 
divinity. Logic, metaphysics, moral and natural 
philosophy, were also attended to. 

The following are the names that have. come 
down to us, of whom only the first six are known 
to have become ministers : 


The Rev. Edmund Calamy, D.D., the biographer of the ejected 
ministers. 

The Rev. Robert Billio, who succeeded Matthew Henry at Hackney. 

The Rev. — Porter, of Nayland. 

The Rev. John Kentish. 

The Rev. John Keeling, of Salisbury and Cirencester. 

The Rev. Timothy Goodwin, who conformed to the Established 
Church, and became Archbishop of Cashel. 

Charles, Lord Fitzwilliam, of Moulsham Hall, Essex. 

Sir Francis Bickley, of Attleborough. 

H. Ashurst, Esq’. 

Thos. Bantoft, son of the Rev. S. Bantoft, B.D., ejected minister of 
Stebbing. (He was educated for the ministry, but died 
insane.) 
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Mr’. Corbet of Shropshire—a lawyer. 
W. Ellis, Esq’. 

M*. John Godfrey. 

M*. H. Martin. 

M*. G. Mays, of Bayford, Herts. 

Mr. Paget. 

Roger Rant, Esq'., of Swaffham. 
Captain Roll. 

— Warner, Esq", of Bunsfield. 


Cradock, like Morton, felt impelled to defend 
Nonconformist academies against the attack made 
on them under the pretext that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge graduates were bound by oath not to teach 
elsewhere. His defence was much more concise 
than Morton’s, occupying less than four pages of 
Calamy. It shews conclusively that the oath was 
designed only to hinder the setting up of another 
university, and in nowise referred to private 
tuition. 

In 1696 Mr. Cradock removed to Bishop Stort- 
ford, Herts; and there, at the age of seventy-five, 
undertook the pastorate of a Congregational 
church, which subsists to this day. He continued 
to preach twice every Sunday until the last Sunday 
but one of his life. He died in 1706, and was 
buried at Wickhambrook. His works include: 

A treatise on Knowledge and Practice, 1659: a much enlarged 
edition, 1702. 

A Catechism on the Principles of the Christian Faith, 1668. 

A Harmony of the Four Evangelists, 1668. 

The Apostolic History, with a Paraphrase on the Epistles, 1672. 

The Old Testament History Methodized, 1683. 

An Exposition of.the Revelation, 1692. 

There is also ascribed to him with some proba- 
bility : ; . 

A Serious Dissuasive from some of the Reigning Sins of the Times, 1679. 

SULBY, an extra-parochial hamlet about two 


miles from Welford, Northants, and three miles 
from Naseby Field, was the seat of an academy 
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which seems to have been carried on in the face of 
exceptional difficulties. The tutor was the Rev. 
James Shuttlewood, B.A. He was born at Wymes- 
wold, Leicestershire, on 38rd January, 1631; and 
after. attending a grammar school in Leicester 
graduated at Christ’s College, Cambridge. On 
26th April, 1654, he was ordained by the presbytery 
of Wirksworth to the parochial charge of Raunston 
or Ravenstone, a village on the borders of Derby- 
shire and Leicestershire. 

After the ejectment he lived for some time at 
Stoke Golding, and was repeatedly prosecuted, 
fined, plundered, and imprisoned. In January 
and February, 1668, he was imprisoned without a . 
pretext of legality; and was further harassed 
when, under the Indulgence, he had a general 
licence as a Presbyterian minister. Mention is 
made of one William Streete, J.P., and Charles 
Gibbons, quartermaster of trained bands, as his 
most malignant persecutors. He was compelled 
frequently to remove from place to place, and his 
health was enfeebled by the suffering to which he 
was exposed. Nevertheless, he was able to super- 
intend the education of a considerable number of 
students at Sulby, where he fixed his abode about 
1678 or a little earlier. In one year six are 
mentioned as having come under his tuition. We 
have no complete list of his students, but the 
following names are on record: Julius Saunders, 
afterwards tutor at Bedworth; John Sheffield, of 
Southwark; Matthew Clark, of Miles Lane; 
Ebenezer Wilson, of Turners’ Hall; Dr. Joshua 
Oldfield ; and Thomas Emlyn, who for his avowal 
of Unitarian opinions was subjected to persecution 
in which Conformists and Nonconformists equally 
disgraced themselves by taking part. 

Mr. Shuttlewood died at Creaton on 17th March, 
1688-9. He had a son, who was a minister in 
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London, and his granddaughter was the wife of 
the Rev. Thos. Gibbons, D.D., of Haberdashers’ 
Hall. 


BRYNLLYWARCH, in the “old parish” of Llan- 
gynwyd, about six miles from Bridgend, Glamor- 
gan, was the seat of the earliest Nonconformist 
academy in Wales. It is commonly regarded as, 
at least, the germ of the Carmarthen Presbyterian 
College ; to which, however, it bears much the 
same relation as Frankland’s academy does to the 
Yorkshire United College of modern times. 

Samuel Jones, M.A., a name memorable in the 
annals of Welsh Nonconformity, wasthe son of John 
Roberts, of Corwen ; his name being formed from 
the Christian name of his father, in the old Welsh 
fashion. He was born near Chirk Castle, Denbigh- 
shire, about 1628. He matriculated at All Souls 
‘College, Oxford, 11th March, 1647 ; but afterwards 
removed to Jesus College, of which he became fellow 
and tutor. During the Commonwealth (? 1657) he 
was appointed vicar of Llangynwyd, and was 
ordained in the Presbyterian manner at Taunton. 
He married Mary, daughter of Rees Powell, Iisq., 
of Maesteg, in the parish of Llangynwyd, by whom 
he had a numerous family. He died in July, 1676. 

Samuel Jones is reported to have been a popular 
preacher, and to have been highly skilled in 
Welsh poetry. Indeed, he is said to have ‘“‘occu- 
pied the proud position of chief bard of Tir Iarll,” 
a literary dignity which had been held by several 
persons of great eminence in the Principality, 
though little known among Englishmen. Being 
ejected from his vicarage by the Act of Uniformity 
he took up his abode at Brynllywarch, a farmhouse 
about two miles from the parish church, which is 
understood to have been his wife’s property. 
Here he commenced the academy, over which “ he 
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presided with remarkable efficiency until the 
close of his valuable life.” Not, however, 
without interruption. Bishop Hugh Lloyd and 
Archdeacon (afterwards Bishop) Davies made him 
considerable offers of preferment if he would 
conform. He replied in an elaborate paper, which 
is printed in Rees’s History of Protestant Noncon- 
formity in Wales: in this he propounds fourteen 
queries relating to the Declaration under the Act, 
ceremonies imposed, re-ordination, and scandal, 
which have never yet been satisfactorily answered. 
Whether on account of this reply, or from some 
other cause, Davies appears to have become his 
implacable enemy, and when Davies became bishop. 
Jones was several times imprisoned. 

Under the Indulgence he was “licensed to be a. 
Presbyterian teacher in his house in Llangynwyd,” 
and his house was licensed as a Presbyterian 
meeting-place on 30th April, 1672. On the same 
day licences were granted for two houses belonging 
to his father-in-law, Rees Powell, and called re- 
spectively Kildaudy and Goytrehen. On July 
16th he was licensed as an Independent for a house 
at Margam ; and on 380th September as a Presby- 
terian for the house of Eve Christopher at Cow- 
bridge, some ten or twelve miles distant from his. 
home. This is not to be explained as merely one 
of the many cases in which licencees are loosely or 
carelessly misdescribed. There is little doubt that. 
Jones, though a Presbyterian, ministered to an 
Independent congregation in the parish of Margam,. 
adjacent to that of Llangynwyd. It is an inter- 
esting fact that Jones’s application for licences for 
his own house and that of Mr. Powell at Goytrehen 
was on the same paper with an application by 
Daniel Higgs, a Congregationalist ; and the receipt 
for those licences was signed by Stephen Hughes, 
another Congregationalist. 
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Undoubtedly Mr. Jones was a scholarly man. 
He is described as a “master of the Greek and. 
Latin tongues, a good orientalist, an adept in 
ohilosophy, a skilful casuist, well read in modern 
controversies, and an acceptable and very useful 
oreacher.” He seems to have been of a peaceable 
lisposition, and characterized by remarkable pru- 
lence ; by which means “ he recommended himself 
30 well to many of the nobility and gentry of the 
1eighbourhood as to be entrusted with the edu- 
sation of their sons. He had likewise a number of 
livinity students, whom he prepared for the dis- 
senting ministry.’ Unfortunately, only a few 
1ames of his students have been preserved, viz: 


samuel Price, Assistant to Dr. Watts. 
Rees Price, father of Dr. Richard Price, F.R.S. 


(Both these also studied under Timothy Jollie). 


ames Owen, pastor and tutor at Shrewsbury. 


Philip Pugh Morgan Thomas 
[Thomas Morgan David Thomas 


David Jones Lord Mansel 
samuel Philips 


In the last year of his life Mr. Jones was greatly 
annoyed by a rumour that he had conformed. He 
sherefore wrote to a friend: ‘I declare to you and 
0 all the world, as in the words of a dying man, 
chat I had not, and have not since, the least check 
n my conscience for my non-submission to those 
mpositions which were then made the indispen- 
sable terms of communion with the Church of 
Hngland. ... To declare my unfeigned assent and 
sonsent, to deny my former ordination, to swallow 
several oaths, and to crouch under the burden of 
several impositions, were such blocks which the 
aw had laid at the church door that I could not, 
lurst not then, and dare not now, leap over, though 
(0 Save my credit and livelihood, though to gain 
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dignity and preferment, without odious hypocrisy, 
and the overthrowing of my inward peace, which 
is, and ought to be, dearer to me than my very 
life.” Mr. Jones died at the age of 70, after a long 
and painful illness, in 1697. His eldest daughter 
married one of his students, David Jones by name 
(afterwards minister at Shrewsbury) ; whose son 
was the learned Jeremiah Jones, author of a 
celebrated work on the canon of the New Testa- 
ment. 

After the death of Samuel Jones a Mr. Roger 
Griffith commenced an academy at Abergavenny, 
which is looked upon as in some sense a continua- 
tion of that at Brynllywarch. It subsisted only 
three or four years, when Mr. Griffith conformed 
to the Established Church. Two of his pupils 
became eminent: Samuel Jones, junior, afterwards 
the successful tutor of Tewkesbury, and Thomas 
Perrot, tutor at Carmarthen. Others of less note 
were J. T. Philips, J. Walters, and — Pugh. 

The Rev. Rees Price, a pupil of Samuel Jones, 
had succeeded him in the pastorate of the three 
congregations which he had gathered at Kildaudy, 
near Brynllywarch, Bridgend, and Bettws which 
lies between the two. By one account he continued 
Jones’s academy, by another he assumed the tem- 
porary oversight of Griffith’s pupils on the con- 
formity of the latter. In any case his tutorship, 
which was carried on at Brigend, was of no long 
continuance ; in 1702, or by another account 1704, 
he gave it up to devote himself the more to his 
pastoral duties ; and the academy was united with 
a grammar school at Carmarthen, under the tuition 
of William Evans. This arrangement continued 
till Mr. Evans’s death in 1718. 

A list of ministers (apparently) who were Mr. 
Evans's pupils, preserved in the library of New 
College, contains the following names: 
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Thomas Morris — Phillips 

Christopher Samuel T. Davies (Neath) 

D. Williams (mort) W. Davies 

John Lewis D. Jenkin 

John Harris R. Jones (Christchurch) 

Thomas Morgan Bowen of Bwlch 

James Davies Henry Davies 

Thomas Davies (Haverford- Matthias Maurice 
west) Jeremiah Owen 

Ben Lewis — Pruthero 

T. Jones — Powell 

D. Jones (Gower) Morgan Thomas 


Under Mr. Evans the academy seems to have 
gained recognition as a permanent public institu- 
tion; for by the will of Dr. Daniel Williams. 
(d. 1716) an annuity of £10 was bequeathed for 
the support of students at Carmarthen under Mr. 
William Evans and his successors. The new 
arrangements which were necessitated by Mr. 
Fivans’s death are regarded as marking the actual 
commencement of Carmarthen College. 


[It may be worth mentioning that the church at 
Kildaudy early became extinct. After its dis- 
continuance Rees Price built at his own expense a 
new chapel, called “‘ City chapel,” at Bettws, which 
he endowed with the rents of a farm called Cae 
Garw. A couple of generations passed, when the 
ruling elder handed the building over to the 
Unitarians ; and as a Unitarian chapel it is asso- ~ 
ciated with the celebrated antiquary, Hdward 
Williams (Iolo Morganweg), who often worshipped. 
there. At length it was deserted and fell to ruin ; 
and is now, or was lately, occupied as a cowhouse. | 


The Rev. Philip Henry, of Broad Oak, is frequently 
mentioned.among the early Nonconformist tutors. 
His household, however, has no claim to be counted 
among the regular academies. His son, the emi- 
nent commentator Matthew Henry, says: “Soon 
after his settlement at Broad Oak (1662) he took a 
young scholar into the house with him ; partly to 
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teach his son, and partly to be a companion to 

himself to converse with him, and to receive help 

and instruction from him. And for many years 
he was seldom without one or other such; who 
before their going to the University, or in the 
intervals of their attendance there, would be in 
his family. ... It was observed that several 
young men who had sojourned with him, and were 
very hopeful and likely to be serviceable to their 
generation, died soon after their removal from 
him ; I could instance six or seven, as if God had 
sent them to him to be prepared for another world 
before they were called out of this, yet never any 
died while they were with him.” 

The only names of these students which remain 
on record are the following : 

William Turner (1668) ; afterwards of Edmund Hall, Oxford, and 
subsequently vicar of Walburton, Sussex. He was the 
author of History of all Religions in the World; and A Com- 
pleat History of the Most Remarkable Providences, etc. 

Robert Bozier ; previously a commoner of Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
From Broad Oak he went to Doolittel’s academy to com- 
plete his preparation for the ministry; but died in a few 
weeks, aged 23, on 13th September, 1680. 

‘Samuel Lawrence; afterwards with Malden and Morton; subse- 
quently minister at Nantwich. 

John Wilson ; he also studied under Thomas Rowe, and ministered 
at Warwick. 

Samuel Benion, M.D.; he completed his studies at Glasgow, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Henry as pastor at Broad Oak, and was after- 
wards pastor and tutor at Shrewsbury. 


The life of Philip Henry is so well: known that 
it needs not to be summarized here. He died 24th 
June, 1696, aged 66. 


John Malden was minister at Cheswardine, 
Salop, in 1648, when he signed the county “ testi- 
mony” to the Solemn League and Covenant. 
Nothing is known of his education or antecedents. 
In 1662 he was curate of Newport, whence he was 
ejected by the Act of Uniformity. 
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He then removed to Alkington, a hamlet in the 
parish of Whitchurch, where he kept a private 
academy, and “had many hopeful young men 
under his care.” Who they were, or whether any 
of them were in training for the ministry, we are 
not informed ; except in the case of the Rev. Samuel 
Lawrence of Nantwich. Mr. Lawrence had previ- 
ously resided for a little time in the family of the 
Rey. Philip Henry at Broad Oak; and was with 
Mr. Malden to the time of his death, when he 
removed to Morton’s academy, Stoke Newington. 

Malden was licensed under the Indulgence as a 
Presbyterian, for the house of Thomas Yates at 
Whitchurch ; the licence being dated 15th June, 
1672. He was an intimate friend of Philip Henry, 
who mentions him several times in his diary, and 
describes him as “a man of great learning, an 
excellent Hebrician and of exemplary piety, and a 
solid preacher.” He died 23rd May, 1681, aged 60. 
Philip Henry remarked on his funeral: ‘The 
relics of so much learning, piety and humility I 
have not seen this great while laid ina grave; but 
blessed be God we had such a one so long.” 

It, is worth noting that at Malden’s funeral, it 
being a time of drought, arrangements were made 
for a day of fasting and prayer. A meeting-place 
was appointed, to which two magistrates with 
their retinue came direct from an alehouse, and 
took the names of all who were present—some of 
whom were heavily fined for breach of the Con- 
venticle Act. 


A tradition, adopted by W. Wilson and 
Bogue, mentions Hdward Rayner, sometime 
minister of St. Peter’s, Lincoln, as an early Non- 
conformist tutor; and the former names Dr. 
Joshua Oldfield and John Billingsley as two of his 
students. But thisis certainly amistake. Edward 
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Reyner, who deserves a high place among Puritan 
confessors, was in early life a schoolmaster ; but 
that was before Oldfield was born, and he died 
when Oldfield was only six or seven years old. 
Moreover, I. Reyner died either before or very 
shortly after the Ejectment, one of his most im- 
portant works being published posthumously in 
1663. The error probably arose from confusion 
between Edward and his only son, John Reyner, 
who was ejected from a fellowship in Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. He, after his ejection, entered 
on the practice of medicine. ‘ A man of consider- 
able learning, singular modesty, and eminent 
piety. ... He was afterwards greatly pressed to 
educate young men in academical learning, for 
which service he was well qualified, and which he 
was prevailed upon to undertake. But, to the 
great loss of the public, he was soon after taken 
off by the small-pox at Nottingham.” We have no 
account of his pupils. His only publications were: 
A preface to his father’s Defence of Human Learning, and a chapter 

added to that book on the Usefulness of Arabic for Under- 

standing Scripture. 
A discourse on the Nature and Counterfeits of Grace, prefixed to his 


father’s tract on The Being and Well-being of a Christian. 
And an elegy on one Mr. Bright. 


John Flavel, the saintly confessor of Dartmouth 
(d. 1691), though he did not preside over an 
academy, is also entitled to an honourable place 
among early Nonconformist tutors. His biographer 
says: ‘He freely taught academical learning to 
four young men whom he bred to the ministry, 
and one of them he maintained all the while at 
his own charge.” Unfortunately we have not 
been able to identify his pupils. 


The Manchester academy is frequently said to 
have been originated by Henry Newcome, and that 
at Shrewsbury by Francis Tallents. But neither 
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of these statements will bear investigation. There 
is evidence that the Manchester academy com- 
menced in March, 1698, two years and a half after 
Newcome’s death ; and that at Shrewsbury began 
on the removal thither of James Owen from 
Oswestry in 1699. It is indeed possible that 
Tallents may have had a few private pupils; and 
he may have given some assistance in tuition to 
Owen, who was his co-pastor ; but if so its amount 
must have been limited by the fact that he was 
then full eighty years old. 

Of these academies, and others of the same class, 
we hope to give some account hereafter. 


In the account of the Coventry academy, Trans. 
iv. 44-5, it was stated in accordance with the 
generally accepted authorities (W. Wilson, Bogue, 
etc.) that Tong was colleague first with Sherwell 
and then with Oldfield, both as pastor and tutor. 
This appears to be incorrect. Tong writes to 
Thoresby, the Leeds historian, on 18th January, 
1698-9: ‘‘My worthy friend Mr. Henry tells me 
that he designs you a visit this summer ; and how 
happy should I think myself could I come along 
with him. But the solicitations of my friends 
have prevailed with me to teach academical 
learning to a few young men that were with Mr. 
Oldfield ; and this, I fear, will detain me.” This 
clearly implies that Tong had only of late entered 
on the work of tuition, which had been relin- 
quished by Oldfield. : 

A memorandum in the hand of Joshua Wilson 
at New College states that this “seminary was 
instituted by desire of Lord King, soon after the 
Revolution.” It would be interesting to know the 
authority for this statement. 
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Alston Moor Congregational Church, Cumberland 


Colligan gives a brief sketch of the early 

history of this ancient church, on which J. W. 
Robinson, Esq., of Haydon Bridge, has favoured 
us with a few-annotations. There was an account 
of the same church (presumably from the pen of 
the late Joshua Wilson, Esq.) in the Congregational 
Magazine of March, 1822. It seems desirable to 
reprint this account, with omission of a little 
superfluous verbiage ; supplementing the same (in 
square brackets) with the additional information 
supplied by Mr. Robinson. 


Alston Moor 

This church arose out of the ancient one at Garrigill (about four 
miles distant), in which place there has been a congregation of 
dissenters ever since the ejection of the two thousand ministers. 
Thomas Dawes, the first minister of whom we have any account, 
and who was settled here about the end of the seventeenth century, 
preached in the times of persecution at different houses in the 
neighbourhood, and toward the close of his life in a newly erected 
meeting-house at Garrigill. By his last will, dated Kirkoswald, 
April, 1703, he bequeathed £30, to be lent out oninterest ; and the 
said interest to be given annually to his successors in office, who 
(as he expressed himself) shall preach at the meeting house lately 
erected at the Loaning-head, on the east side of Tyne, near 
Garrigill-gate. [Loaning-head meeting-house, erected 1695, was 
only about too yards eastward from the village.] His books also, 
with a few exceptions, were included in the same bequest ; and 
when the congregation should be destitute of a pastor were to be 
lent to the different members. His labours were extended to 
many hamlets and private houses in the vicinity. Messrs. Turner 
and Dickinson succeeded him; the former removed to Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, and the latter to Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

[Thomas Dickinson was, I suspect, at Garrigill from the retire- 
ment or death of Dawes in 1703 till 1712. Query, was he the T. D. 
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who entered Frankland’s academy on 8th February, 1691-2, and 
was ordained on 26th May, 1698? (A Dickinson was at Bispham 
early in 1699, but had removed—we know not whither—before 8th 
August in that year.—Editor.) There are only two entries in 
Garrigill parish register which could refer to the minister: (1) 
Thomas Dickinson married Anne Emerson at Garrigill, May 23rd, 
1704; (2) Feb. —, 1710, Dorothy d. of Thomas Dickinson, bap- 
tized. Dickinson was a very common name at Alston, and Thomas 
a common Christian name among them. Wallace, the historian of 
Alston, in a private letter in 1893, suggested that the minister might 
be one of the Garrigill Dickinsons ; which, unless there-be evidence 
to the contrary, is not unlikely. The Dickinsons were enthusiastic 
Nonconformists, and intermarried with other Nonconformist 
families in the place, among whom were the Emersons]. (Mr. 
Dickinson removed to Carlisle, probably in 1712 or 1713. He was 
still there in 1734, when on roth April he acted as Moderator of 
the Provincial Assembly at Brampton; on which occasion John 
Herries was ordained for Brampton and Adam Dean for Huddles- 
ceugh (Park-head). He may have continued till 1745, in which 
years we first hear of his successor, Israel Bennett.—Editor.) 

[John Turner probably succeeded Dickinson about 1713. Mr. 
Axon says: “‘ The usual date given for the change from Alston to 
Berwick is 1719”; which is likely, notwithstanding a grant from 
the Presbyterian Fund in 1714-5, March 7, of “a further allowance 
of six pounds to Alston Moor and Wiredale in Cumberland when 
provided of a minister to the satisfaction of the Board.” Turner 
may not have left, he might wish to leave, or the meeting might 
not be able at the time to do better and kept him on. There are 
no entries in the Garrigill register that can refer to our Turner. 
The following entries are in the Berwick parish register : 


1722-3. Mch. 14. John, son of John Turner, Dissenting 
Minister, buried. 

1736. Aug. 29. Ann, wife of Mr. John Turner buried. 

1745-6. Mch.11. Ann, d. of the Rev. Mr. John Turner, buried. 

1748. June 5. Isabel, wife of y® Rev. Mr. John Turner buried. 

1760. June 8. The Rev. Mr. John Turner buried. ] 


Mr. Adam Wilson, from Gallowshields (? Galashiels), N.B., 
was the next minister in succession, and preached alternately at 
Garrigill and Irshope Burn upwards of twenty years, and then 
returned to Scotland. [Query, was he at Garrigill as long as is 
here stated? The Rev. H. C. Hopton, minister at Alston in 1904, 
wrote in that year a centenary pamphlet, in which -he says that 
during Mr. Wilson’s pastorate a new meeting-house was built at 
Irshope Burn, a mile west of St. John’s chapel, Weardale. There 
is at Garrigill a ‘distinct register of Nonconformists ” ; it contains 
the following entries : 
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Robert the son of Adam Wilson of Hole was borne y® 
it July 1720. 
Margaret, the dau. of Mr. Wilson of Hole was borne the 27th 
June 1722. 
) of Mr. Wilson was borne the 13th April, 1725. 
Nanney, the wife of Adam Wilson of the Hole was buried the 
13 March, 1727. 

Mr. Wilson was present at the Provincial Meeting at Brampton 
on roth April, 1734. ] 

James Richie, M.D., from N.B., officiated alternately at the 
places before alluded to for about twelve or fourteen years. At 
the expiration of that time, about 1751 or-2, he took the pastorak 
charge of the united congregation of Garrigill and Plumpton, 
between which ‘he divided his labours for a few years, and then 
removed to Mixenden, Yorkshire. [‘Garrigill and Plumpton”’ is. 
obviously a mistake for Great Salkeld and Plumpton. Dr. Ritchie 
had been at Ravenstonedale in 1734, but left under unpleasant 
circumstances, see Transactions ili, 94-5. As minister of Salkeld 
he took part in an ordination at Brampton on irth April, 1753, 
(and before the end of that year went to Mixenden. In his later 
years he was an Arian.—Editor). | 

Mr. Thomas Smith, from Hunter Hall, N.B., then succeeded, 
and continued here for about six or seven years [1753-60]. He 
had been licensed by the presbytery of Dunoon on 15th September, 
1747, and was ordained for “Alston Moor” in 1753. During his. 
residence, 1754-6, a new meeting-house was erected for the church 
at Redwing [some 500 yards north of Garrigill]. Mr. Smith left 
Garrigill about February, 1760, being presented by King George II. 
to the church at Cummertrees, near Annan. He died 6th June,. 
1799, aged 82. [There is no mention of him in the Garrigill 
register. | 

The next minister was Mr. John Dean, M.A. (Glasgow), son of 
Mr. Adam Dean of Huddlesceugh. [He had been a pupil of the 
Rev. Samuel Lothian of Newcastle.]| He remained here about 
three years [1760-63], and then removed to North Shields. [In 
the Garrigill parish register is this entry: “John, son of Joshua 
Davison of Dodberry was bapt. by Mr. Dean, Dissenting minister, 
Ap. 13, 1763.” From Shields Mr. Dean removed to Bradford, 
Yorks, in 1767; he married, had a daughter and perhaps other 
children, and died in December, 1813. He is said to have been a 
Socinian. The following notice appeared in the Tyne Mercury, 21st 
December, 1813: ‘‘ Died Thursday se’nnight near Manchester, the 
Rev. John Dean, formerly of North Shields, but for the last forty- 
six years minister of a congregation of Protestant dissenters at 
Bradford in the West Riding of Yorkshire. His grandfather, the 
Rev. John Dean of Falstone; his father, the Rev. Adam Dean of 
Huddlesceugh ; and himself have. exercised the ministry for more: 
than a century.” 
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The Tyne Mercury, 1814, says: ‘Died lately, Monday, 1st 
August, 1814, Eliza, wife of Chris" Holdsworth Dawson, Esq., of 
Low Moor, near Bradford, and daughter of the late Rev. John 
Dean of that town. Subsequent information says that Dean and 
Holdsworth Dawson having some money purchased a piece of 
moorland very cheap ; and finding both coal and ironstone set up 
a foundry, and became vastly rich.” ] 

In the year 1763 Mr. Timothy Nelson, then preaching at Pen- 
ruddock, near Penrith, was invited to take the charge of the church 
at Garrigill, where he continued almost thirty-eight years. In the 
year 1800 he resigned, and returned to his native place. By this 
time the cause had almost dwindled away, and would in all proba- 
bility have been entirely lost, had it not been for the exertions of 
Mr. John Dickinson of Alston, formerly of Garrigill. He engaged 
Mr. Wm. Norris, senior, to preach in Alston and the neighbourhood ; 
under whose ministry a church was formed in Alston, and received 
into union with itself the remains of the old church at Garrigill. 

Mr. Norris had been deputed in October, 1796, by the Societas 
Evangelica, to proceed from London to the north of Yorkshire to 
attempt the introduction of the Gospel into destitute places, and 
his ministry was eminently successful. He says: ‘After the 
removal of Mr. Nelnon from Carrigill, I think in 1803, I received a 
very pressing invitation to visit Alston Moor, which I complied 
with from no further design than an itinerant excursion, for a fort- 
night ; during which I preached at Garrigill, Alston town, and 
several adjacent places. The result was that an Independent 
interest was raised at Alston, and a student from Hoxton academy 
was engaged to supply them ; but not liking the country, he stayed 
but a short time. On his leaving them they applied to me again, 
requesting that I would take the pastoral charge of the newly- 
raised congregation, in connection with the vacancy at Garrigill. 
This, after earnest prayer, much deliberation, and the advice of 
candid disinterested friends, I complied with. For some time we 
carried on regular worship at Alston in the room ofaninn ; but the 
use of a more convenient apartment at a spinning manufactory 
being offered us by a friend, we removed to it. I continued to 
preach three times every Lord’s day, and on one evening in the 
week, until the encouraging prospects of religious matters induced 
us to erect a chapel; which, together with the burying ground, is 
vested in the hands of trustees, according to the usual mode of 
Independent churches. The whole of the ground was given by 
Mr. William Todd, the friend before alluded to; about half the 
expense for building the chapel was raised by the friends at Alston ; 
and the remainder I got in London, in the usual way of begging, 
except a small sum which I collected among my friends in York- 
shire and Durham.” The meeting-house was opened on 13th 
February, 1805. Mr. Norris remained about five or six years, and 
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then removed to Boroughbridge in Yorkshire (near which town 
he died in 1842, in the 82nd year of his age and the Soth of his 
ministry). His son, William Norris, junior, from Rotherham 
academy, succeeded him at Alston (in 1808); but died in the 
prime of his usefulness, on February, 1814, aged 29 years. He 
was a youth of uncommon memory, and called when a, student 
“the walking concordance.” He possessed respectable classical 
attainments, and evinced superior skill in Biblical criticism and 
sacred literature; to which he joined the most unassuming 
modesty and the most exalted spirituality. Mr. Jonathan Harper, 
from the academy at Idle, took the pastoral charge of the two 
congregations in 1815, and was ordained on 21st August, 1816. 
He occasionally preached in the neighbouring hamlets of Mutsberry, 
Hayes, etc. : 


(In 1821 the chapel was considerably enlarged. At that time 
there are said to have been 400 hearers and thirty-six communicants 
at Alston, and about sixty hearers with nine communicants at 
Garrigill. Mr. Harper was a good scholar, and a vigorous and 
useful preacher. He continued to labour zealously and faithfully, 
among a loving and beloved people, for the space of forty-three 
years ; and resigned his charge on 21st March, 1858, being then in 
the 7oth year of his age. But though released from the cares of a 
regular pastorate, he was unwilling to retire altogether from the 
active ministry. He removed to Whitehaven, where he laboured 
with much acceptance as town missionary for ten years longer. 
He then returned to Alston, to spend the remainder of his days in 
peace. He died on 8th November, 1876, in the 89th year of his. 
age, and 61st of his ministry. 

The succession of ministers since Mr. Harper’s retirement is as 
follows : 

The Rev. R. E. Long, B.A., from Lancashire College, 1858-60. 
He is still living at Liscard, Cheshire, but has never held another 
pastorate. 

The Rev. J. Harker, of Lancashire College; from Brigg, Lin- 
colnshire, 1860. Removed to Stockport, 1871. Is now living in 
retirement at Monkseaton, Northumberland. 

The Rev. Geo. Wood for a short time in 1872; not recognized 
by thie county union. ; 

The Rev. F. Lamb, from Nottingham College, 1873 ; removed 
to Cummock, N.B., in 1877. 

The Rev. W. Farries, from Nottingham College, 1877 ; removed 
to Walls, Shetland, in 1897; now ministering at Rhynie, Aber- 
deenshire. 

The Rev. H. C. Hopton, from Nottingham College, 1898 ; 
removed to Radcliff, Lancashire, in 1904, where he still remains. 

The pastorate is now vacant.—Editor.) 
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The following notes on the ancestors of the Rev. Ffohn Dean 
may be of interest. 


[The Rev. John Dean, a Dissenting minister at Falstone on the 
North Tyne, married one of the daughters of a farmer at Ancroft, 
called Millar, probably about 1710. ‘“ From this root many branches 
have spread out. The Rev. John Dean was settled at Falstone in 
the beginning of the 18th century, and was probably the first 
minister there after the Revolution and before the Union. Hehad 
to labour there some years before he could get the fierce Borderers 
so far softened as to be fit for Elders to assist him in the manage- 
ment of his Congregation.” ‘ His son Adam Dean was a Dissenting 
minister at Huddlesceugh (near Kirkoswald), in Cumberland. 
His family was not known to his friends here (in Berwick) except 
on report that he had a son a Socinian clergyman at North 
Shields.” (Andrew Burn’s family letter, MSS. dated 1816.) 

The Rev. Adam Dean was born in 1714, and ordained at 
Huddlesceugh, later called Parkhead, Kirkoswald, in 1734. He 
was married to Mary Smith, at Renwick, in 1736, and officiated at 
Parkhead for upwards of fifty years.] He was a good classical 
scholar, and took private pupils. One of these, Joseph Benson, 
the son of a neighbouring farmer, became an intimate friend of 
John Wesley and John Fletcher ; and was the first classical tutor 
at the Countess of Huntingdon’s College, Trevecca. Being refused 
orders in the Episcopal Church he became one of the most dis- 
tinguished ministers of the Wesleyan community. [Mrs. Dean 
died in 1785, and was buried at Parkhead, where there’ is a 
memorial inscription. Adam Dean died in 1788, at the house of 
his son William Dean, a surgeon in Hexham, and was buried in the 
abbey.] A flat stone in the nave marks his resting-place. 
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History of the Independent Church, Newport Pagnell 


Luke was the Parliamentary governor of 

Newport Pagnell, the Thompson MS. states 
“that there were several people in ye town called 
Puritans; these were greatly favoured by the 
Souldiers, and Religion by that means got footing 
here. But it was not till ye Restoration that an 
Independent Congregation was formed by Mr. 
John Gibbs, who was Vicar of ye Parish, but was 
ejected for refusing ye Lord’s Supper to ye whole 
Parish. He was a pious and learned Man, tho’ it 
is said He was not bred at ye University, but put 
in by Cromwell's party.” 

Despite the reference to the University just 
quoted, Mr. Gibbs is said elsewhere to have been 
sometime of Cambridge University, and to have 
been presented to the vicarage of Newport Pagnell 
in 1647, his predecessor, Samuel Austin, being first 
“thrust out.” Indeed it was in 1647 or 1648 that 
Richard Carpenter, the one-time Jesuit, had a dis- 
pute in the parish church with ‘Mr. Gibbs, 
minister there” concerning Infant Baptism.’ 

Mr. Gibbs does not seem to have officiated at 
any marriage from 1653 until at any rate 1657. 
During these years the marriage ceremony was 
conducted by local magistrates, the contract of 
marriage being either published “three market 


T the time of the Civil War, when Sir Samuel 


1 This Carpenter, who was 2 native of Newport Pagnell and was three times alternately 
Papist and Protestant, published an amusingly arrogant narrative of the controversy, 
which is in the Congregational Library. He ultimately died in communion with the 
Church of Rome. 
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daies in the market place” or on “three several 
Lord’s daies in the parish church.” 

In January, 1656-7, the trustees for the main- 
tenance of ministers were recommended to settle 
upon Mr. John Gibbs, minister of Newport Pagnell, 
an augmentation of £40 per annum for his better 
maintenance and encouragement. 

It is a moot point as to when Mr. Gibbs was 
ejected. On 14 August, 1659, a note in the registers 
as to a collection for the fire in Soulbay was signed 
by him: “Joh. Gibbs, Minstr.” On the 24th of the 
same month Mr. Gibbs, minister of Newport Pag- 
nell, gave the House of Parliament an account of 
the apprehending of Sir George Booth, at Newport, 
whither he came with four servants, and behind 
one of them himself rode in the habit of a woman. 
And, adds Whitelock, he, Gibbs, ‘made applica- 
tions to many of the Parliament and Council by 
his Friends for favour.” ? 

On 16 January, 1660-61, Robert Marshall was 
presented to the vicarage by Charles II., the cause 
of the vacancy not being stated, and inducted 11 
March following. It is evident therefore that 
between 24 August, 1659, and 16 January, 1660-61, 
Gibbs was ejected, and that without further evi- 
dence a more exact date cannot be ascertained. 
The parish registers being during this period kept 
by Williamson, the parish registrar, do not, as 
might have been expected, help in this respect. 

Tradition has it that the principal mover in Mr. 
Gibbs’s ejectment was a local magnate whom he 
had repelled from the Lord’s Table as a notorious 
drunkard. . 

The Great Plague in 1666 made fearful ravages 
in the town of Newport. The deaths in that year 
were 697; those in the preceding and following 
years being 37 and 45 respectively. | 


+ A pecuniary reward was ultimately voted to Gibbs and the others concerned. 
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In May, 1672, John Bunyan, who for a time was 
one of the Newport garrison, applied for a licence 
for John Gibbs to preach in “ William Smyth's 
barn and his own house in Newport Pagnell,” and 
the licences are dated 25 May, Mr. Gibbs being 
referred to as a Presbyterian. His adherents at 
Newport are described three years earlier as “ num- 
ber, uncertain, qualitie, inferior tradesmen and 
mechanick people.’? The house was apparently 
part.of the present manse, and the barn was on 
the site of the present schools—to the south-west. 
of the old chapel. 

The barn, being as it was at the end ofa long 
yard running back from the street, and also near 
Page’s Court, into which an exit was provided 
through a garden door, was well situate for times. 
of persecution, when a prompt escape was at 
times a necessity. According to tradition it had 
previously been used as a meeting-place of 
Quakers. 

There seems to have been an intimate association 
between the Nonconformists of Newport and those 
of Bedford. A Mr. Wheeler, a member of the 
former, was invited to succeed Mr. Gifford, the 
first pastor of the latter; and the name of Mr. 
Gibbs occurs several times in the Bedford church 
book. The Dissenting interest at Olney was also 
“raised” by him. 

Mr. Gibbs held somewhat peculiar views, being 
what in those days was called a “ Catabaptist.” 
That is, he held that baptism should not be ad- 
ministered to children of Christian parents, but 
only to converts from Judaism or heathenism. 
He continued to minister to the Newport people 
till bis death, which took place in his 72nd year, 
on 16 June, 1699. His will was proved on 5 Decem- 


> Return of Conventicles, 1669. MS. 639 in Lambeth Palace Library. 
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ber, 1699. He was buried on the south side of the 
church chancel, and a stone marking the place of 
burial is still in existence, though the inscription, 
a copy of most of which is preserved,’ cannot now 
be deciphered. 

Soon after Mr. Gibbs’s death a poetical Hilegy 
was printed as a broadsheet for Mark Conyers, a 
bookseller in the town. At the foot were adver- 
tised Mr. Gibbs’s Last Legacy to his Parishioners, 
and a funeral sermon preached by him for Mr. 
Wm. Hartley, apothecary, of Newport, who seems 
to have been his kinsman. The sermon and elegy 
are in the Congregational Library. He published 
another funeral sermon for a Mr. Maxwell, a 
native of Newport, who died while a student at 
Harvard College, New England. 

It was towards the end of the 17th century that 
the old barn meeting-place* was forsaken and the 
first real meeting-house was erected. This building, 
which joined the barn, measured on the outside 40 
feet square and had one gallery in the front four 
seats deep. In the wall behind the pulpit an 
opening for purposes of escape was left. 

It was no doubt in this ‘new erected house, 
Chapell, or Meeting Place..... the old Meeting 
house or Barne [being] on the West part thereof,” 
that Thomas Tingey, the successor of John Gibbs, 
ministered. He was educated for the ministry by 
the Rey. Thomas Goodwin, of Pinner, and left New- 
port at the commencement of the year 1708-9 on his 
accepting -a call to the Castle Hill meeting at 
Northampton, He ministered there above 20 years, 
and removed to London, where he died lst 
November, 1729. 

John Hunt, who had been pastor of ‘the last- 


4 Brief Narrative of Independent Church, Newport Pagnell.—T. P. Bull, 1811, p. 9. 
5 The remnants of the barn, now ina very dilapidated cordition, will be taken down in 
connection with proposed additions to the Sunday school. 
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named meeting for some eleven years, took his 
place at Newport, for on ‘October the 12th, 1709, 
the Church called Mr. John Hunt to the Pastoral 
Office, which call he accepted of.” 

On the same date the church covenant is set out 
as under :— 

“We whose names are underwritten, having 
given ourselves to the Lord, do Solemnly Promise 
in the Presence of God to walke together in com- 
munion in all the Ordinances of God; According 
to the Light we have Received: showing all 
dutiful Respect to our Pastor, and Brotherly Love 
towards each other, and to Submit ourselves to all 
such Censures of the Church as shall be agreeable 
to the word of God, and all these we will continue 
to do, as God shall Inable us.” 

This covenant is indeed the first entry in the 
oldest existing church book, and is followed by 
some 28 names. Various notes appear against 
many of the names of church members in the 
earlier entries. ‘ Dead” is naturally the pre- 
dominant entry, but there are others now of more 
quaint interest, such as ‘An Israelite indeed ;” 
“Gone to New York;” “Dyed Smallpox with 
many spotts upon her;” ‘ Dyed suddenly being A 
old maide.”’ 

In 1710 Mr. Richard Freeman, a member of the 
church at Newport, was ordained first pastor of a 
church at Gamlingay, Hunts; which was origin- 
ally a branch of the church at Bedford, but was 
then constituted a distinct society. 

On 14th July, 1714, an. association of ministers 
met at Mr. Hunt’s meeting-house, when the Rev. Dr. 
Cumming of Cambridge preached on The Cor- 
ruption and Defection of the Times as to Matters of 
Religion. This was at the time when the pro- 
moters of the Schism Act were triumphing in hope 
of the speedy extinction of Nonconformity; a 
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hope which was providentially frustrated by the 
accession of the House of Hanover. 

In 1725 Mr. Hunt left Newport for Tunstead,. 
Norfolk. “He was of a remarkable warm and 
lively temper and his preaching very successful. 
In his time ye congregation was not less than 70 
or 80 in number.” He died about 1730. He wrote 
several controversial works which were of worth 
in their day, and some hymns which have long 
been forgotten. 

On 15 September, 1725, “Mr. Willm. Hunt, son 
of Mr. Jno. Hunt, was ordained Pastor. Mr. Jabez 
Earle on this occasion made the introductory 
discourse, Dr. Calamy delivered the Charge, and 
Mr. Troughton preached to the people.” Two side 
galleries were erected in this year, and it is said 
that during Mr. Hunt’s ministry the congregation 
so grew that the meeting-house was not large 
enough to contain it. 

In August, 1738, however, Mr. Hunt left Newport. 
to take charge of a church at Hackney, of which 
the Rev. Matthew Henry had formerly been 
minister. He died 20th May, 1770, in his 73rd year. 

From Dr. Doddridge’s correspondence and diary 
it appears that Rev. David Fordyce, M.A., preached 
at Newport for a few months soon after Mr. Hunt: 
left, and the doctor in October, 1738, thought he 
would have a “unanimous and pressing invita- 
tion.” But heapparently did not, as on 27 February,. 
1739, the doctor writes: “I send you this by the 
hands of Mr. Fordyce, who has spent some time at. 
Newport.” 

In September, 1740, the. chapel premises came 
into the market owing to the bankruptcy of the 
freeholder ; and Dr. Doddridge generously bought 
them and assured them to trustees. In the trust 
deed one Thomas Webb is spoken of as minister, 
but nothing further is known of him. 
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The congregation was manifestly on the decline 
when on 20 October, 1743, the church called Mr. 
Humphrey Gainsborough, a brother of the cele- 
brated artist, to the pastoral office, but he only 
remained till 1747. He then removed to Henley, 
where he died suddenly on 23 August, 1776. He 
was not only an earnest philanthropist, but a 
mechanical genius ; several of his inventions being 
of general utility. 

Mr. Affleck, a Scotchman (eventually preacher 
at the Great church at Middleburgh, Holland), 
succeeded apparently for a time, but in 1749 the 
Rev. James Belsham became pastor. “He was a 
man of talent and literature though by no means 
a popular or acceptable preacher.”*® At this time 
he was residing at Bedford, and, as he continued 
to do so, his absence and want of popularity so 
prejudicially affected the church that when he 
resigned in 1763 there were only fourteen church 
members. 

On 11 October, 1764, “Mr. William Bull was 
ordained to the Pastoral care.” He was born at 
Irthlingborough and studied for the ministry at 
Daventry under Dr. Caleb Ashworth. The fol- 
lowing ministers took part in the ordination: Dr. 
Ashworth; Mr. Drake, of Olney; Mr. Denny, of 
Long Buckby ; Mr. Boyce, of Kettering; Mr. Hex- 
tal, of Northampton ; Mr. Saunderson, of Bedford ; 
Dr. Stephen Addington, of Harborough ; and Mr. 
Strange, of Kilsby. 

Soon after his settlement his famous acquaint- 
anceship with the Rev. John Newton, curate of 
Olney, was formed, and in 1780 his equally well 
known intimacy with the poet William Cowper may 
be said to have commenced. It was at his suggestion 
that the latter translated several of the hymns of 


© Memoirs of Rev. Thomas Belsham, by John Williams, 1833. 
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MadameGuyon. Through Newton he was brought 
into relations with the distinguished philan- 
. thropist John Thornton, an acquaintance which 
ultimately led to the foundation of the Newport 
Pagnell Theological Academy. The plan of this 
institution, “upon a liberal basis so far as de- 
nominational differences were concerned, but 
having strict regard to Evangelical Truth,’ was 
drawn up by Newton early in 1782; and in that 
year the academy was commenced, with Mr. Bull 
as tutor. 

About this time Mr. Bull’s services were in 
frequent requisition for some of those chapels 
which had sprung up in London as the fruits of 
the labours of Whitefield and his coadjutors ; and 
for many years he was on the rota of preachers at 
The Tabernacle, Tottenham Court Road, and 
Surrey Chapel. 

On 30 December, 1789, there are some quaint 
minutes relative to the affairs of the meeting- 
house, it being decided to take a collection on the 
third Sabbath of the second month of each quarter 
for repairs, candles, etc., and that the master of 
the Sunday schools be allowed 13 shillings per 
quarter and the mistress half a guinea. On 28 
December in the following year, however, it was 
decided to drop the Sunday school for girls, as too 
few attended to occupy a person to teach them. 

On 8 November, 1790, the Rev. Wm. Bull gave a 
piece of ground—afterwards added to—on the 
south-east side of the meeting-house to be used 
as a burial ground. 

In 1796 a funeral sermon preached by Mr. Bull 
was the occasion of a remarkable religious revival 
in the town. This was resented by certain lewd 
fellows of the baser sort; members of the congre- . 
gation were insulted in every possible way ; and 
an effigy was burned, labelled “Tom Paine, Parson 
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Bull, or the Devil.” Patient continuance in well 
doing at length overcame this hostility, and some 
of the ringleaders became eminent for their piety 
and usefulness. 

On 23 October, 1800, the Rev. Thomas Palmer Bull 
was ordained co-pastor with his father. He was 
also his colleague in the academy. 

At the end of 1805 the meeting was quite reno- 
vated and altered, and reopened on 12 January, 
1806 ; but the congregation increasing, the building 
was in the summer of 1808 made one third larger. 
Between 1780 and the death of Mr. Bull, senior, 
congregations were gathered in the villages of 
Astwood, North Crawley, Bradwell, Sherington 
and Stoke Goldington, and possibly at Great Lin- 
ford also, although the chapel there was not built 
till 1833. 

On “23 July, 1814, it pleased God to deprive this 
Church of its senior pastor the Revd. William 
Bull, in the 76th year of his age, after having sus- 
tained the pastoral office nearly fifty years. This 
venerable servant of Christ outlived every church 
member and every subscriber who was so at the 
time of his ordination ; but the great Head of the 
Church so blessed his labors that others were raised 
up to supply the place of those who slept in Jesus, 
and the church was seven times larger at his death 
than at his ordination.’” The members at this 
time numbered 115. 

During the Rev. T. P. Bull’s ministry further 
enlargements were made to the chapel. In 1819 
the front was carried out 8 feet ; and in 1827 the 
vestry was enlarged and a schoolroom erected 
over it. 

On 1 October, 1833, the Revd. Josiah Bull 
(grandson of Wm. Bull) was ordained co-pastor 
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with his father. By 1839 the bad toatep had 
increased to nearly 300; but in that year 16 were 
_ transferred to Stoke Goldington, where a aa 
church was then formed. 

In 1850, when the Rev. T. P. Bull had been pastor 
50 years, a jubilee service was held. ‘“ By all who 
knew him he was alike beloved and respected for 
his varied knowledge, genial temper, public spirit, 
unostentatious piety, and his great and varied 
usefulness. He retained to a late age, to a great 
degree, his bodily and mental vigour, but at length 
in March, 1859, at the advanced age of 86, he 
quietly sunk to rest.” 

It was in the year 1850 that the Newport Pagnell 
Theological College, set on foot in 1782, and of 
which the Rev. Wm. Bull was first tutor, ceased to 
be, the then students and invested funds being 
transferred to Cheshunt College. 

On 11 October, 1864, a meeting was held to com-, 
- memorate the centenary of the ordination of the 
Rev. W. Bull, and the continuance of the pastoral 
office in the same Church by his son and grandson 
downtothattime. A piece of plate was presented 
to the Rev. Josiah Bull; who read a brief history 
of the church from which part of the foregoing 
narrative is derived. 

On 31 March, 1868, in consequence of ill health, 
the Rev. Josiah Bull resigned his charge, having 
for 34 years sustained the office previously held by 
his grandfather for 50 and by his father for 60 
years as already mentioned. 

On 9 July, 1868, the Rev. Clarence Lankester, B.A., 
of Cheshunt College, was ordained pastor. He 
continued to minister here till 12 February, 1878, 
when he left to take charge of the Congregational 


church at Preston, near Brighton. He died at. 


Bradford, 4th January, 1910. 
In January, 1879, the Rev. James Alfred Balshaw, 


* 


* 
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of Lancashire College, from Whitchurch, Salop, was 
recognised as pastor of the church. During his 
ministry the necessity for a new place of worship 
became apparent, and on 26 October, 1880, the 
memorial stone of the present chapel was laid by 
Albert Spicer, Esq. 

The last sermons were preached in the old 
chapel on 6 June, 1880, by Mr. Balshaw, and the 
new building which stands in front of the old 
Chapel site was formally opened on 17 May, 1881, a 
sermon being preached in the afternoon by the Rev. 
J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. The old Chapel, with the 
exception of the organ loft, which is now used in 
connection with the Sunday school, was taken 
down, but the vestry and schoolrooms were left 
and additional class rooms built. The new 
building accommodates 400, and its total cost, and 
the purchase of the manse, etc., came to about 
£4,000. 

In June, 1885, Mr. Balshaw resigned the pas- 
torate and went to Australia for the benefit of his 
health, and is now living in retirement at Stockport. 

His successor, the Rev. Samuel Clarke Gordon, 
M.A., B.D., then residing at Sidcup, was recognized 
25 May, 1886. He was of Lancashire College, 
and had formerly ministered at Reading and 
Chatham. 

Mr. Gordon held the pastorate for some eleven 
years, leaving the town in July, 1897. He retired 
to Brighton, where he is still residing. 

He was succeeded by the Rev. Selwyn John 
Evans, of Cheshunt College, from Daventry, whose 
recognition services were held 19 May, 1898. He 
left in December, 19038, having accepted an invi- 
tation to the Reigate church, where he still 
ministers. 

The Rev. Joseph Craig Kelly, of Sheerness, the 
present pastor, followed. Heis of Western College, 
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and had previously held pastorates at Forest Hill 
and Canterbury. His recognition services were 
- held on 15 September, 1904, but he commenced his 
ministry here on 3 July. 


FREDK. WM. BULL, F.S.A. 
We hope shortly to give an account of the 


Newport Pagnell Academy, with a portrait of the 
Rev. Wm. Bull. [ED.] 
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Editorial 


The annual meeting of our Society will be held in the Council 
Room, Memorial Hall, on Wednesday, 11th May, 1910, at 4 p.m. 
It is hoped that a good attendance of members may be secured. 


* * 


The Congregational Union has published a short Life of Sir 
Harry Vane the Younger, Puritan Idealist, by Prof. F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw, LL.D. This enthusiastic champion of civil and 
religious freedom is little understood by the general public, who 
commonly regard him as an impracticable dreamer, elevated into 
a martyr by the malice of Clarendon and Charles II. As an aid 
to a truer conception of a noble—if somewhat inconsistent—man, 
we cordially recommend this little sixpenny volume, and hope it 
will have a wide circulation. 


* *% 


We have seen with much pleasure an illustrated pamphlet on 
Congregationalism in South Africa, by the Rev. Alban E. Heath, of 
Vryburg, issued by the Congregational Union of the Dominion as 
a Jubilee souvenir. The story not only of the Union, but of the 
churches and missions within its bounds, is told with needful 
brevity, but so as to compel the grateful exclamation ‘‘ What hath 
God wrought!” Some reference to political events was inevitable, 
and with regard to some of those events there may reasonably be 
diverse opinions ; but it must ever be an outstanding fact in South 
African history that two Congregational missionaries, John 
Mackenzie and John Smith Moffatt, stand prominent among 
Empire builders, as the men by whose instrumentality Bechuana- 
land and Rhodesia came under the sovereignty of the British 
crown. Yet of far.greater importance is the spiritual work of the 
churches ; which, we are told, now number 95, with 243 out- 
stations and gt ministers, a large staff of evangelists, and above 
14,000 church members. The pamphlet, of only qo pages, con- 
tains 28 portraits, and views of 20 churches in almost every variety 
of architecture. 

* * 

Two or three years ago the Rev. Ira Boseley published ahistory © 
of the Independent church which during the Commonwealth 
worshipped in Westminster Abbey. ‘The second of its pastors, the 


{Trans. Vol. IV., No. 5, p. 273.1 
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Rev. John Rowe, was evicted at the Restoration, and, dying in 
1677, was buried in Bunhill Fields. Until recently his tombstone 
was in a deplorable state and the inscription illegible. But Mr. 
Walter W. Law, of New York, formerly of Kidderminster, having 
read Mr. Boseley’s book, undertook to restore the tomb, which has 
been done under Mr. Boseley’s direction. The restored monument 
was dedicated on 17th March, with prayer by the Rev. R. Wardlaw 
Thompson, D.D.; after which a meeting was held in Wesley’s 
“Morning Chapel,” City Road, addressed by Dr. Garvie, Dr. 
Newton Marshall, the Rev. J. E. Flower, M.A., the Rev. R. J. 
Evans, M.A., the Rev. F. Hastings, and the Rev. Ira Boseley. The 
stone, which is near the tombs of Owen and Bunyan, bears the 
following inscription in leaded letters :— 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF 
REV. JOHN ROWE, M.A., 
OF 
THE INDEPENDENT CHURCH 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
who died on 12th October, 1677 ; aged 52 years. 
Mr. Rowe was Successor to 
Rev. William Strong, M.A. 
whose body was cast out from the Abbey at 
‘the Restoration’ in 1662. He continued his 
oversight of the Church at St. Bartholomew’s 
the Great, in Smithfield. 

The Bodies of his Sons, Rev. Thomas Rowe 
and Rev. Benoni Rowe, also repose beneath 
this stone ; and that of Rev. Theophilus 
Gale, M.A., lies near at hand. 

‘The Righteous shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance.’ 

‘They that be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars for ever 
and ever.’ 


Restored by 
Walter W. Law, Esq" 
: Briarcliffe Manor 
11th February, 1gto. New York 


m Sd 


Students of Metropolitan civic history will welcome the publica- 
tion, by Mr. J. C. Whitebrook, of London Citizens in 1651, being a 
transcript of Harleian MS. 4778. This MS. consists of 798 autograph 
signatures of members of 22 City Companies, obtained—for what 
purpose does not appear—toward the end of 1650 or beginning of 
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w651. Among the signatories is one John Milton, of the Coopers 
Company, whom Mr. Whitebrook very confidently identifies with 
the poet. He says: ‘It would be strange if any other of his name, 
a contemporary, wrote a hand so similar . . . . this simple fact, 
evidenced by the list, adds considerably to our knowledge of the 
poet.” Elsewhere he adds: “John Milton, it appears, had the 
opportunity of earning a respectable livelihood, but became school- 
master and poet by trade. None of his biographers note that he 
was ever a Cooper.” 

It is perfectly certain that the author of Lycidas and Areopagitica 
was never a cooper, nor a handicraftsman of any kind. But as it 
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was not incredible that the Foreign Secretary of the Common- 
wealth might have accepted honorary membership in a City Com- 
pany it seemed worth while to compare the MS. with his undis- 
puted signatures and autographs. This was easy, by the aid of 
Sotheby’s Ramblings in Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton; and 
through the courtesy of the British Museum officials our readers 
are now enabled to make the comparison for themselves. 

Of the annexed facsimiles, No. 1 (from Sotheby, xvi. 3), is the 
poet’s signature attached to a petition “to the Honb'® Com- 
missioners for Sequestrations,” dated 1650. [The small zis not quite 
correctly formed, being too short, and the dot too small and too 
low.] It will be seen that the ¥ is quite separate from the o, and 
the / has no loop ; these features are characteristic of dll the poet’s 
writing, except a very few specimens written when he was nearly . 
blind. No. 2 is from the Harleian MS. 4778 ; the § is differently 
formed, and connected with the 0, the M has an added flourish, 


and the / is looped. No. 3 (from Sotheby xviii. iii, 2), is the 
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signature of John Milton of the parish of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, 
Captain and afterwards Major of the Trained Bands; who is 
named at various dates from 1647 to 1660. We think our readers. 
will have no difficulty in deciding that Mr. Whitebrook is mistaken, 
and that the signature in question is that of the Captain of Trained 
Bands, not of the author of Ezkonoclastes and Paradise Lost. 
None the less the public are indebted to Mr. Whitebrook for a 
very interesting publication, and one of permanent value. 

It may be added that the lists shew a remarkable paucity of 
“canting” names; only four are found to which this term could 
possibly apply, and in two of these the propriety of its application 
is doubtful. These are Grace Hardwin—common as a woman’s. 
name, but unusual for a man, wax chandler ; Constant 
Waddington, poulter; Baptist Suton—common in French and 
Italian, but rare in English, glazier ; and Humilistian Hynd— 
query if badly written for Humiliation, cooper. 

Appended to the transcript are lists of 1 The Grand Jury Pannel 
of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions, October 1661, containing 49° 
names ; and the juries for the trials of ? Edward Fitzharris, 1681, 
Lord William Russell, 1683, * Henry Cornish, 1685, and ® Titus 
Oates, 1685. 
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Hugh Peters, Patriot and Philanthropist 


‘* And here is Hugh Peters his scrip, 
Filled with the tumultuous petitions.” 
Old Ballad 


MONG the many victims of royalist ven- 
A geance who suffered after the Restoration, 
probably none was the object of such malig- 
nant and unreasoning hatred as Hugh Peters. 
The cause is not easy to understand. It is probably 
true that he advocated the execution of the king, 
and it is certain that he indicated his gratification 
at the sentence in terms more forcible than discreet. 
But if these were crimes, Milton and many others 
were equally criminal; and he took no active 
part in the king’s trial. Possibly his extensive, 
sometimes Utopian, schemes of social reform pro- 
voked the royalists; his earnest advocacy of 
' toleration embittered the narrower class of Presby- 
terianism ; and his habitual jocosity, not always 
kept under due control, made it easy to caricature 
him to the mob as a mere pulpit buffoon. What- 
ever the cause, his enemies, not content with 
taking his life, set themselves laboriously to 
murder his reputation, charging him with almost 
every imaginable vice without a shred of evidence ; 
and the evil tradition has come down almost to 
our own days, with only a few occasional protests. 
Happily full justice has at length been done to 
his memory, in the exhaustive and sympathetic 
life contributed by Professor C. H. Firth to the 
Dictionary of National Biography. From this it 
may be convenient to cull a few leading facts and 
dates. 
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Hugh, younger son of Thomas Dyckwood alias 
Peters, is commonly said to have been born at or 
- near Fowey ; but was baptised at St. Hwe, 29th 
June, 1598. At the age of fourteen he was sent to 
Trinity College, Cambridge; graduated B.A., 
1617-8 ; M.A., 1622. About 1620 he was spiritually 
awakened by a sermon at St. Paul’s; but was led 
to full decision by the eminent Puritan divine, 
Thomas Hooker. For some time he lived in Essex, 
and in 1624 married Elizabeth, widow of Edmund 
Reed of Wickford, whose daughter of the same 
name became the wife of John Winthrop, junior. 
He completed his theological studies in London, 
and was a hearer of distinguished Puritan 
preachers, such as Gouge, Sibbes, and Davenport. 
Being ordained and licensed by Bishop Montaigne 
of London, he was appointed lecturer at St. 
Sepulchre church, where his earnest and popular 
preaching was abundantly fruitful. He was also 
concerned in the work of the Puritan feoffees for 
purchasing impropriations. Being charged with 
some unspecified heterodoxy, he found it necessary 
to make a “submission and protestation”’ to the 
bishop in August, 1627 ; but as he could not 
practice rigid conformity he deemed it prudent, 
in 1629, to emigrate to Holland. There he made 
the acquaintance of the eminent Presbyterian 
scholar John Forbes, with whom he travelled in 
Germany. Heseems to have become chaplain to 
Sir Edward Harwood, who fell at Maestricht ; and 
afterwards minister of the English church at 
Rotterdam, as colleague with William Ames. He 
preached Ames’s funeral sermon in 1633, and had 
a hand in the publication of his posthumous 
Fresh Suit against Roman Ceremonies.:: By this 
time he had come into close association with the. 
Brownists ; and soon after drew up a “Church 
Covenant” of fifteen articles, which he commended 
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to his hearers. This was reported to the English 
ambassador while Laud was endeavouring to 
enforce uniformity on the English churches 
abroad, and. disputes arose which led Peters to 
resolve on settling in New England. He had long 
been connected with the Massachusetts patentees, 
and as far back as May, 1628, had signed their 
instructions to Governor Endicott. 

He arrived at Boston in October, 1635; was 
admitted a freeman of Massachusetts, 3rd March, 
1635-6, and minister of Salem the 21st December 
following, soon after which his wife died. He 
was a popular and successful preacher ; apparently 
less liberal in his views then than in later years, 
as he took part in proceedings against both Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Roger Williams. He was also 
active in public affairs ; strove to appease disputes 
between Hnglish and Dutch settlers, urged the 
local government to find a remedy for unemploy- 
ment, joined with others in building one of the 
first ships of the New England fishing fleet, and 
in a time of distress bought a cargo of provisions 
which he sold below market price. Being now a 
widower, he married one Deliverance Sheffield ; 
she was the mother of his only child, Elizabeth, 
soon after whose birth she became insane. 

In 1641 he returned to England as one of the 
agents of the colony ; but not fully succeeding in 
the object of his mission he accepted the post of 
chaplain to the forces in Ireland (June to Sep- 
tember, 1642). On the fall of Laud he jocosely 
proposed that the ex-prelate should be transported 
to New England; it might have been well if the 
proposal had been carried out. In September, 
1643, he was sent on a diplomatic mission to 
Holland, at which he had little success. As a 
preacher, however, he was a most valuable public 
servant,- exercising a wide influence as army 
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chaplain, and winning many recruits for the 
parliamentary cause. He sometimes had more 
‘sombre duties to fulfil, as when he attended at 
the execution of Richard Challoner and Sir John 
Hotham. During the campaign of 1645-46 he was 
perpetually active; it is said that before every 
assault he preached a preparatory sermon to the 
storming party; he also acted as Fairfax’s con- 
fidential agent and war correspondent. On 2nd 
April, 1646, he preached a thanksgiving sermon 
before parliament: Mor the Recovery of the West. 
This only of all his sermons was printed in full ; 
it is in many respects an admirable discourse for 
the occasion, but is of such inordinate length that 
it took the present writer two hours to read it 
aloud by the fireside! Peters was a warm advocate 
of mutual charity in controversy, and of general 
toleration. He used jocosely to say that disputants 
- ought to dine together, and that all should be 
punished who spoke against either Presbyterian 
or Independent until they could define the terms 
aright. Probably his large hearted tolerance and 
his genial and sometimes broad humour were the 
chief reasons why he was so cordially hated by 
the sterner Presbyterians. After the war he urged 
social reforms and union with foreign Protestants. 

During the quarrel between the army and the 
parliament he vigorously supported the cause of 
the former; and is said to have had a hand in 
drawing up the Army Remonstrance. He also 
published A Word to the Army and Two Words for 
the Kingdom, in which he suggested various 
desirable reforms which he afterwards more fully 
elaborated. He had at least two interviews with 
the king, and gave him advice to preserve himself 
from danger. During the second Civil War he > 
took the field again, doing good service at Pembroke 
and Uttoxeter. He preached sermons during the 
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king’s trial, which were afterwards held to 
implicate him with the other regicides; but he 
took no active part in bringing about the cata- 
strophe, shewed practical kindness to several im- 
perilled royalists, and was a witness on behalf of 
the Duke of Hamilton. On the establishment of 
the Republic he designed to return to New 
England, whither his afflicted wife had gone in 
1645 ; but first illness and then various entangle- 
ments prevented. In August, 1649, he accompanied. 
Cromwell \to Ireland, returning in October. In 
South Wales he did good service in commending 
the Engagement. Hedid not go to Scotland ; but 
was present at the battle of Worcester, and thought 
Cromwell so unduly elated that he told a friend © 
“he will make himself king.” None the less was 
he an ardent Cromwellian to the last. From 
December, 1650, he was chaplain to the Council 
of State and preacher at Whitehall. The following 
year his Good Work for a Good Magistrate was 
printed; probably on account of this he was 
appointed one of a “committee for reformation of 
laws”; but being no lawyer he exposed himself 
to ridicule by some grotesque mistakes, for which 
he was furiously denounced by Prynne. He 
opposed the war with the Dutch in 1652-3, and 
endeavoured to bring about peace with more zeal 
than discretion. During the Protectorate he was 
chiefly occupied with preaching and evangelistic 
labours ; and in 1654 was appointed one of the 
“triers.” During the later years of the Protectorate 
he was less prominent, owing to ill health; and 
once expressed a fear that he might outlive his. 
faculties. In July, 1658, he visited Dunkirk, and 
hoped to be appointed chaplain to the garrison 
there, but was disappointed. 

He preached Cromwell’s funeral sermon from 
the text: “Moses my servant is dead.” The 
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deposition of Richard Cromwell greatly distressed 
him ; he said it was “very sinful and ruining.” 
During Monk’s progress from the north he 
preached before him at St. Alban’s; but on the 
meeting of the Convention Parliament he was. 
beset by enemies on every side. On llth May, 
1660, the Council of State ordered his arrest; a 
similar order was issued by the House of Commons 
on 7th June; and together with Joyce he was 
excluded from the Act of Indemnity on the 
monstrous and easily disproved pretext that they 
were the king’s actual executioners! For a few 
weeks he remained in concealment, but was. 
arrested on 2nd September. During the next few 
weeks, fully assured that his death was resolved 
on, he wrote his best known work, a truly pathetic 
autobiography, entitled: A Dying Father's Last 
Legacy to an Only Child. A perfunctory trial on 
13th October issued in a predetermined con- 
demnation. The next day he preached his last 
sermon to his fellow prisoners, on Psalm xlii. 11. 
It is said that he confessed to some fear that his. 
courage might fail at the last. On 16th October 
he was put to death with every possible aggra- 
vation of shameless cruelty ; yet he met his end 
not only with dignity and calmness, but in the 
full assurance of faith. 

His works number about twenty-one separate 
publications, besides a few of doubtful authen- 
ticity. Most of them are small, some mere prefaces 
and dedications (see list in the Dictionary of 
National Biography). Others ascribed to him are 
undoubtedly spurious. His widow survived till 
1677, being supported by charity. His daughter 
matried in America, and left descendants, some of 
whom are said still to survive, but the pedigree is 
disputed. 

We next proceed to give a brief summary of the 
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treatise on which Peters’s claim to be remembered 
as philanthropist and social reformer chiefly rests. 
It is a small 12mo of 128 pages, of which the title 
page is as follows: 


GOOD WORK | For A Good | MAGISTRATE | 
or| A short Cut to great quiet | BY | Honest, 
homely, and plain Hnglish | Hints given from 
Scripture, Reason | and Experience, for the regu- 
lating | of most Cases in this Com | monwealth. | 

Concerning Religion; Mercie; Justice; | By HP. | 
Prov. 14. 34. | Righteousness -exalteth a nation; 
but sin is a | Reproach to anie People | LONDON | 
Printed by William Du-Gard, Printer to the | 
Council of State, 1651. 


The Dedication, dated 7th June, 1651, is “To the Supreme 
Power, and all true Patriots under them.” ‘The treatise is described 
as ‘‘the scribblings of two friends divided by place to satisfie each 
other about som practicable pieces of several kinds, especially 
looking at Religion, The Poor, Justice, Law, Navie, Merchandise.”’ 
Addressing the Remnant of the Long Parliament, the writer says 
“Your Honours know you are the Remainders of much winnowing : 
you know as your travels have been great and dangerous, so verie 
successful: you know to whom you are indebted: this good we 
have already under you, that men may be as good as they can, but 
not as bad as they would. You may feel assured the highest 
Libertie Englana’s gape’s for is an open daie once in a year or two 
to choos a well-charactered Representative, who may tread in 
your steps of faithfulness and truth. . . . Republicks sow the seed 
of their ruine in faction, which wise men saie cannot be cured but 
by frequent elections, and cleer and plain dealings betwixt men in 
place. . . . Who can say a Government of so many praiers and 
tears should perish? When after ages shall read written on your 
‘doors, and practised by you and your successors : 


This hous hate’s sin, love's peace, and bice corrects, 
sMaintetn’s just Lawes, and honest men protect’s.” 


Next follows a letter of two pp. to “my deare friend J.F.,” 
whom Peters acknowledges as joint author with himself. 
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The Prologue affirms that the means ordained of God to bring. 
a nation to the utmost possible happiness are : 


“rt, True Religion, maintained and advanced by the Magis- 
trate, and walked in by the People. 
2. True Mercie towards the Poor, practised and advanced 
both by Magistrates and People. 
3. True Justice and Righteousness amongst both Magistrates. 
and People, and towards other Nations.” 


I. For the Advancement of Religion he desires additional 
colleges in Cornwall, Wales, Yorkshire, &c. But these are less. 
urgent than thorough reform of the existing universities. There 
should be great simplification of rules ; celibate fellowships should 
be abolished, and many idle ceremonies about matriculation and 
Commencement. He would even dispense with academic costume ; 
“let scholars live as other men for apparel.” ‘The main object of 
every college should be “ the preparing and fitting younger people 
for some service in reference to their country” ; mere scholarship. 
should not be accounted an end in itself. A certain number of 
colleges, say eight at Cambridge, might be reserved entirely as 
divinity schools, each of which ‘‘may have in it a Church of 
Christ,” 7.¢., be organised as a Congregational church. Students. 
should be welcomed rather for godliness than for intellectual 
smartness ; scholarships should provide for the maintenance of 
such “ where we finde them at plough or trade, which are godlie 
and tractable.” All the funds of each college should be pooled,. 
and out of the common stock should be paid first the salaries of 
the tutors, and next such students as are certified fit for the 
ministry should be maintained as itinerant preachers until they are 
settled. To these colleges should be transferred such students. 
from other colleges as decide for the ministry. Advice is given as. 
to theological training, which should include homiletics and 
casuistry. 

The other colleges should be devoted to general learning. 
Their funds should also be pooled, and after payment of the: 
tutor’s salaries should be available for travelling fellowships. 


Though an Independent, Peters did not rely on the voluntary 
principle in Church finance. Ministers should be maintained by 
the State ; the tithe or equivalent rent charge being paid into the 
hands of elected trustees, who should allow the minister a stipend 
according to his place, condition, and family. Provision would be 
available for ministers’ widows; and the fund would also suffice 
to help the poor. 

Beside the parish ministers, provision should be made for | 
itinerant preachers of real ability. Others, settled in every great 
town, should be able to conduct public controversy, for which 
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periodical arrangements might be made. Penalties should be 
ordained by the State for “abuse either in word or deed” in 
controversy ; and these should be imposed by the moderator on 
any controversialist who used reproachful or unseemly language 
in debate. 

The State should “countenance and take into special protection 
all the Churches of Christ who hold but so much fundamental 
truth as denominates them such.” Every Church should deliver 
to the magistrate ‘a book of the Articles of their Faith, . .. and 
promise the magistrate, also publickly, to walk peaceably together 
therein.” 

Steps should be taken “to provide maintenance for Learned 
men in all Languages and Learning what can be ; especially for 
churches that are poor.” If the magistrate see cause he may 
“exhort and stir up the Churches to keep close to their own 
principles.” Finally, care should be taken ‘to advance such to all 
places of power, honour, and wealth, who are purest in their 
profession and practice of true Religion, both towards God and 
man.’ On .the difficult question how parish ministers are to be 
chosen no suggestion is made. 


II. He next deals with Mercy to the Poor. “A general rule 
must be that the poor may have their commodities taken off at a 
marketable price, else they will rather beg or steal than work.” 
‘“The Council of Trade should be the Merchant for the State, and 
in all counties to have a stock ready to buy at the usual rate the 
commoditie of the Labourer.” All vagabonds, and such as make 
a trade of begging, if able to do any kind of work, should be set to 
work, or punished. If provision be made that all may be set to 
work that are able and willing, there will be no excuse for begging 
or stealing. Suitable work may be found for such blind and lame 
persons as are capable ; the sick and unable should be maintained 
in hospitals. The public alms, either of churches or other, should 
be dispensed to “Truly poor Families and persons.” In every 
town there should be ‘‘a Lombard (or bank of lending) appointed ” 
—explained as practically identical with the French mont-de-piété. 
The property of orphans, held in trust for them, would furnish 
capital for this, and would have good security. There should be 
““a Chamber or Court to keep secure and advance the estates of 
fatherless children” ; the same should also administer the property 
of intestates. 

Small coinage, such as farthings and half-farthings, should be so 
large as to have their value in copper; this would check private 
coining for profit, and save the poor from the loss of very small 
coins. For the like reason no coin of mixed metal should be of 
less bulk than a sixpence. 

There should be “freedom of dwelling, trading, and protection, 
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{mercie also,] to all strangers ; to make little or no difference, as 
the Lord of old commanded His People.” 

There is great need of some course to be taken respecting small 
debts, that men be not imprisoned indefinitely for small liabilities. 
No householder should be taken until after judgement and execution 
against his goods; but if he conceal them he may be arrested, 
only the creditor must allow him a bare subsistence. 

No stranger (not a dweller in the town) should be taken to 
prison, nor any suit begun, until the parties appear before the 
“Peacemakers” of the town [see below]; if these fail to con- 
ciliate, let the debtor be put in security to answer the debt if he 
can; else to deposit a sum varying according to the debt and his 
ability ; whereupon he should have liberty within the town, but 
not to go out of the town till judgement be given. If he leave the 
town before the debt is paid, the deposit is forfeited to the poor, 
and the creditor may at once sue or arrest him. Extortions 
practised on prisoners of fees, heavy charges for food, unwholesome 
lodging, etc., are to be prevented. Precaution needs to be taken 
against overreaching of widows and simple or uneducated persons 
by agreements, underwriting of bills, and the like. 

None should be pressed for military or naval service unless in 
some great exigency, which will not arise if soldiers and sailors be 
adequately paid. 

An industrial school should be set up in every town, where all 
poor orphans shall be taught to read and write, and to work at 
some trade whereby they may earn a living. 


III. Justice is more indispensable to.a State than Mercy or 
even Religion. But Justice hangs on Law, of which a short 
model is proposed : 


*In every town a Register should be kept of all lands and 
houses therein, with their owners, and all alienations thereof. 
This should be yearly transferred in duplicate to the County 
Town, for security in case of fire. ” All contracts for “ money 
or lands, buying or selling by any writing,’ should bear a 
threepenny or sixpenny seal. ° In every Town and Hundred 
three Conciliators—he calls them ‘‘ Peacemakers ”—should be 
elected yearly ; these should be the legal arbitrators in all 
civil disputes, and no suit should be commenced until these 
had failed to settle the business. ¢ For Parliamentary 
Elections Peters has a notion of a limited number of Electors, 
chosen out of the whole body—say twenty out of a thousand ; 
these chosen men to select the Representative—somiething as 
in the election of a Russian Duma. If these are equally 
divided, “then to balloting”; which from the context 
evidently means decision by lot. °All entails should be 
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abolished ; men should be at liberty to bestow their estates as 
they please. Daughters should have equal shares with sons ; 
but the eldest son might have a double portion. 


As to a Body of Laws, the foundation should be, not obsolete 
precedents, but the moral and judicial precepts of Moses, and 
Solomon’s “‘ Rules and Experiments.” If this were done, “I am 
fully satisfied with what the Supreme Power shall give out daily, 
yea, though they daily alter something, if for the good of the 
whole.” Lawyers should be paid by the State, not by fees; “ why 
should expenses in law be thus bottomless?” Fees of Physicians. 
should also be regulated by law, and “help commanded upon a 
known price ; I know they cannot suffer by it.” Wills should be 
acknowledged by the next two justices, before whom they should 
be proved without charge, and entered in the Parish Register. If 
all this were done, it might be as well ‘to burn all the old records, 
yea, even those in the Tower, the Monuments of Tyranny.” (I 
fear Peters was no better historian than he was a lawyer; no 
wonder this crude suggestion aroused the fury of pedantic Prynne.) 
No lawyer should plead before any committee. Summons should 
be left at men’s houses, ‘‘and not such a nest of bailiffs maintained, 
an army of caterpillars, the worst of men employed that way.” A 
quaint proposal, perhaps one of Peters’s jests, is that instead of 
seizing goods for debts or taxes, the debtor’s door should be taken 
away, and his house left open; ‘‘the shame and danger hereof 
will urge sudden payment.” 

The next section treats of Rules of Fustice. ‘None can be free 
of great injustice who by persecution for Religion takes away 
Liberty of Conscience from any whose principles or practices are 
not dangerous to the Government, Peace, Propriety and Good of 
the Commonwealth.” It is unjust to keep untried persons in 
prison, or to detain any long in prison before sentence. Delays. 
in civil suits are often more harmful than an unjust judgement. A 
Grand Committee should be appointed to gather opinions “ how 
true justice may be best obtained, how damages and hurts may be 
best prevented, how all suits be best hindered, but when begun 
. . » how soonest and best ended.” No way isso good to attain 
speedy justice as “to put in all places of judicature men that fear 
God and are lovers of justice, precise in their promises and 
performances.” ‘Things must be so ordered that no man nor 
court of men be always above justice, or so powerful but that he 
may be called to account.” ‘Let no Person, City, Court, etc., 
have any privilege that may bring damage or hurt to the Common- 
wealth, or to any particular man.” Again Peters reverts to his 
favourite notion of official ‘‘ Peacemakers.” Five or seven fit men 
should be appointed yearly in every City, Town, and Hundred, to 
determine all civil suits, three of them to bea quorum. There 
should be no appeal from these in small matters; but in weighty 
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matters an appeal may lie to a full court, all the members being 
present ; these may confirm or annul the judgement, unsuccessful 
appellants to pay costs. If any will appeal to a superior court, 
‘let him deposit the sum in dispute: but no appeal should be taken 
out of the county. 

Judges should have the advice of experts whenever necessary. 
Every man should plead his own cause, unless he desire the aid of 
a friend. No paid Advocate or Attorney should be allowed in 
any suit for a less sum than £60; and the employment of an 
Advocate should not debar the client from speaking. All testi- 
monies should be taken by notarial writing under oath; but 
parties may be called for oral examination. 

All officers of the Law, Judge, Advocate, Sergeant, or Jailor, 
should be paid by salaries, not fees. Plaintiffs in suits manifestly 
unjust for the purpose of extortion should be fined in proportion 
to the sum demanded; part of the fine might be awarded to the 
defendant. In great cities, especially London, there should be 
several courts ; so that usually ‘all suits may be ended in a week.” 
There should be special courts for various kinds of suits, naval 
matters, disputes about money, about agreements in writing, 
between masters and servants, etc. “And better the judges sit, 
though they have nothing to do, than hundreds daily waiting on 
them, and know not when they shall be heard.” No suit should 
‘be heard by a single magistrate. Suspected witnesses should be 
examined privately ; perjurers and corrupt magistrates should be 
severely punished. None should be imprisoned for debt before 
sentence. Imprisoned debtors who cannot pay should be set to 
work off at least part of the debt. 

The same magistrates should deal with civil and criminal cases, 
except such as are capital. No suspected person should remain in 
prison more than a day or two without examination. No 
malefactor should escape punishment ; but it must be inflicted so 
as “rather inclining to mercy than cruelty, and always with a 
merciful heart.’”” No person or court whatever should have power 
to pardon a convicted criminal. No difference should be made 
between citizens and foreigners, Jews or Gentiles, either in civil or 
criminal cases. No child should be disinherited for the crime of 
his parent. 

Instead of hanging thieves, galleys should be built to row 
continually between Gravesend and Queenborough; and therein 
thieves should be kept for two, seven, or ten years, or for life. 
And since drunkenness is the root of many mischiefs, let drinking 
of healths be forbidden on penalty of twelve pence, half to the 
informer and half to the poor. 

Military Force is necessary to the existence of the State. Care 
should be taken to put “into all offices, both in garrison and field, 
godly and trusty men whom the State may rely on.” No men of 
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bad character should bear the sword; all such should “be turned 
out of the service, for such are plagues to provoke God’s wrath : 
they will brag much, and when it comes to fighting will do little.” 
All officers and soldiers must be truly and justly paid, “for by 
good payment you may have choice of soldiers, and may keep 
them in good discipline.” ‘‘Do justly in advancing to offices in 
the army and garrisons such as are deserving men, and have 
longest and faithfully served the State ; and not to put in friends 
that never were soldiers, or other men for money.” Store houses 
must be near at hand, and well provided with all sorts of 
ammunition, well looked to both in war and peace. “All 
Commissions and Orders pass in the military channel, and all 
soldiers give account to the General, and the General to the State. 
No interfering with them and the civil government.” (This is 
ambiguous ; he probably means that the army should be in due 
subordination to the civil power.) 


As to Fiscal matters. Much expense might be saved by abolishing | 
needless pomp and ceremonial. Many public offices might be 
filled by voluntary unpaid service. Indirect taxation is costly 
[a Commonwealth tariff imposes duties on about a thousand 
different commodities] ; if it were abolished a whole army of 
officials might be spared. Instead, let there be a yearly direct tax 
on ‘each according to his rents, estate, trade, and handicraft ; 
and a place appointed in each town where everyone shall bring 
the money they are taxed at.” Payments might be annual or 
quarterly. A tax on burials, weddings, christenings, and feastings 
is suggested, whereon men make such great expense, of which 
half might as well go to the State. 

“Great would the advantage be both to the State and particular 
towns, to have a rich public stock; as a well monied man that is 
prudent, by God’s blessing gets up above his neighbours, so would 
it be with a rich State.” The advantage would be that the State 
could make prompt payments, buy all things for ready money, be 
able ‘to lend to any neighbour nation, and take strong holds for 
security,” and be always ready for defence, orto “ assist any nation 
oppressed, by which often whole provinces are gained; for as 
Christ saith to him that hath, using it well, shall be given.” But 
to this end the State must be thrifty as well as diligent; as “no 
man can grow rich that will be gallant and costly at first. No 
people will be unwilling to pay any taxation when they but see 
that it is well used and improved; but if States will go upon 
profuse charges when they are poor, and keep thieves that steal 
the public stock continually, no marvel if people be unwilling.” 

There are many ways to gather more money by Excise and 
Customs ; he would heavily tax all that use coaches, ‘and so for 
Hackney-men, according to discretion.” 
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Encouragement should be given to silk weaving, countenance 
being given “to the undertakers, of what nation soever, provided 
they be bound to set only our English poor to work, and bring 
‘ over into England but a certain number, not exceeding a hundred, 
to teach our nation the manufactures aforesaid.” The weaving of 
gold and silver lace and thread should either be totally forbidden 
or restricted to ‘‘ persons of quality,” when it should be subject to 
atax. The importation of foreign lace, whither of silk or thread, 
should be absolutely prohibited, so that if lace is used at all, at 
least the English poor should make it. He concludes this section 
by urging the defacement and recoining of all clipped coin. 


The magistrate should seek to promote the happiness of the 
Commonwealth : 
T By the advancement of Learning. 
1 By the improvement of Nature. 
mM By encouragement of Arts. 
WV By increase of Merchandise. 


I. “Lord Verulam hath propounded many excellent things, 
and more may be added by other learned men.” Among literary 
desiderata are indicated ‘‘Another Martyrology, continued from 
Queen Mary’s time to the death of the late king”; and a record, 
names being suppressed, of ‘the Experiments Ministers and 
- others have in several cases of Conversion, and other cases of 
Desertion, with the quieting of souls, and means thereto.” 

II. Again, many of Lord Verulam’s “excellent and learned 
problems, experiments, and speculations” are commended. To 
these may be added the cutting of canals.and improving rivers for 
inland navigation ; the improvement of commons, and reclaiming 
of land from the sea; encouragement (on the lines of our modern 
patent laws) for new inventions and improvements. “A rich 
public stock in every town and city may be laid out in the 
improvement of nature, to the great profit of the revenue of the 
town, and greatly to the common good.” Days of public prayer 
and thanksgiving are recommended in this connection. 

Ill. Rewards, honours, and privileges should be conferred on 
inventors and improvers of arts and manufactures. ‘All means to 
buy materials at the cheapest prices must in a special manner be 
endeavoured” ;-so that whatever Customs duties there may be, 
raw material is not to be taxed. All possible care should be taken 
for the cheap transport of goods, whether by land or water. All 
workmen whose éarnings fall below a statutory limit should be 
free from taxation; the limit varying according to number in 
family. No guild or company of artists or tradesmen should be 
able to hinder anyone from practising a trade, or demand any 
payment for the freedom thereof. There is also.a suggestion of a 
yearly competition for some kind of prize or honour for the 
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greatest skill in each particular trade. And there should be 
public prayer for the blessing of God on arts and sciences. 

IV. It is important to maintain peace at home and abroad, as. 
far as possible; and above all things to keep the sovereignty of 
the sea. Some suggestions are made about the regulation of the 
navy which are of no modern interest. The minimizing or 
abolition of Customs duties is advocated as tending greatly to the 
increase of trade, somewhat inconsistently with previous recom- 
mendations. It would greatly promote trade if all disputes among 
merchants and mariners about shipping, freights, etc., could be 
quickly and cheaply adjudicated. ‘Let foreigners and strangers, 
Jew and heathen, have full as just, speedy, and cheap justice as 
any.” Means should be found to prevent excessive rates of 
interest ; anda scheme is outlined for a public banking establish- 
ment, similar to that of Amsterdam. ~*Suggestions follow about 
coinage, currency of foreign money at fixed rates of exchange, 
public weigh houses, sworn brokers, and a scheme of publicly 
guaranteed marine insurance. Fraudulent bankrupts should be 
punished as thieves; for “one bankrupt doth more hurt than 
twenty thieves that are put to death.” 

Finally, there are several projects for the material improvement 
of London; including the widening and repaving of narrow streets, 
precautions against fire (no wooden houses to be rebuilt or 
repaired), and the construction of spacious quays on both sides the 
river, one to reach from London Bridge to Wapping, with suitable 
warehouses, etc. 


In a brief postscript are recommendations concerning the 
regulation of printing. This should be under the control of the: 
State, and the number of printing houses limited. ‘All books fit 
for public view” to be licensed, and “that all popish and offensive 
books, libels, and loose pamphlets may be suppressed.” Copy- 
right to be strictly protected; and foreign printed editions of 
English books to be excluded. 

There is a quaint suggestion that every girl and woman between 
the ages of ten and sixty be required to do a monthly task of 
spinning, to be registered in her parish. ‘The business of the Fens. 
needs great encouragement to this end for Flax.” 

Among the miscellaneous hints, expressed very briefly, are that 
marriage should be regarded as a civil contract ‘‘ which preachers, 
qua preachers, have not to do with”: that notice of marriage be 
posted for three weeks or a month at the church door or in some 
public place: and that local courts might “hear and determine: 
matters tending to divorce.” 


Such, in brief, are the suggestions of Hugh 
Peters for political, fiscal, and social reform- 
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They exhibit a strange mixture of shrewdness 
and simplicity. Some are crude and impractical 
. to the verge of absurdity ; some have long since 
been carried out with great benefit to the com- 
munity, and are so familiar that we can scarcely 
think of them as reforms that once needed to be 
contended for ; some again, such as the project of 
a differentiated income tax, have only of late 
come within the range of practical politics; and 
some, it may be, await well deserved realization ina 
distant future. Peters was not always consistent 
with himself, and he was subject to the limitations 
of hisage. He perceived the advantages of free 
trade, and yet in some cases favoured stringent 
measures of protection. He was evidently en- 
tangled by the ancient fallacy that the wealth of 
a nation increases in proportion as it can accumu- 
late silver and gold. He would maintain a strict 
_ censorship of the press, in the interest of public 
morals; failing to perceive that almost any 
government, if able, would suppress as “ offensive ”’ 
whatever writing was hostile to its own policy. 
And while strenuous in support of religious 
liberty for all “‘Ohurches of Christ who hold but 
so much fundamental truth as denominates them 
such,” he would deny it to Papists. But when all 
due allowance is made for ignorance, prejudice, 
and even eccentricity, Hugh Peters’s Scrip is a 
marvellous programme of social reconstruction ; 
calculated, it may be, rather for the meridian of 
New Jerusalem than of London in the seventeenth 
century, but none the less entitling its author to 
a high place among the patriots and ates 
thropists of England. 
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The Morrice Manuscripts in Williams’s Library 


earlier Puritanism is the rare volume, printed 

(probably at Edinburgh) between the years. 
1590 and 1593, and entitled: A Parte of a Regisier, 
contayninge sundrie memorable matters written by 
divers godly and learned in our time. It consists. 
of forty-two treatises, most of them reprints, but. 
several not otherwise extant; the earliest dated 
1566, and the latest 1588. A brief account of this. 
collection is given in Trans., i. 44-56. 

The title, Part of a Regisiter, naturally suggests 
that the unknown editor had collected other 
documents, which for some reason he was unable 
or unwilling to print. That such was the case is. 
practically certain from the existence among the 
Morrice MSS. in Williams’s Library of a MS. (two 
vols. bound in one) in an Hlizabethan hand, 
entitled: The Seconde Parte of a Register. This, 
with sundry Loose Papers (so described, but 
now bound together), partly in an Elizabethan 
and partly in a more modern hand, formed part. 
of the collection made by the Rev. Roger Morrice,. 
M.A., the ejected vicar of Duffield, in ‘Derbyshire. 
Of him Strype, the well known ecclesiastical 
historian, says he was “a very careful enquirer 
into ancient records”; and elsewhere commends. 
him as ‘“‘a very diligent collector of ecclesiastical 
MSS. relating to the later history of the English 
Church, whereof he has left vast heaps behind him ; 
and he favoured me with his correspondence.” 
Morrice, who was some time chaplain to Denzil, 


Oe of the most valuable memorials of the 
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Lord Hollis, died on January 17,1701, and is buried 
in Bunhill Fields. Under what circumstances his 
“vast heaps” of MSS., or a considerable portion of 
them, came to Williams’s Library is unknown. 

The Seconde Parte of a Register and the Loose 
Papers were transcribed under Morrice’s direction 
into a huge folio volume of 896 pages, referred to 
by him as the Rough Calf MS. from the nature of 
its binding. This was freely utilized by Neal in 
the first volume of his History of the Puritans ; 
and Brook, in his Lives of the Puritans, printed 
nearly one eighth of its contents. Unfortunately 
neither of them recognized “that a MS. ought to 
be copied word for word to give its full value; 
they love to paraphrase.” 

Neal, moreover, describes the Rough Calif MS, 
with which alone he was acquainted, as “a large 
manuscript collection of papers faithfully tran- 
scribed from their originals in the University of 
Cambridge, by a person of character employed for 
that purpose.” ‘The words italicized are almost. 
certainly inaccurate. He adds that it was com- 
municated to him by Dr. Benj. Grosvenor. The 
volume contains above a hundred documents of 
great historical interest, which have never been 
fully utilized, nor, until quite lately, thoroughly 
examined. 

It is therefore matter for congratulation that a 
member of our Society is engaged in a thorough 
and exhaustive examination, not only of the 
Rough Calf MS., but of the collections from which 
it was transcribed. Mr. A. Peel, B.A., Research 
Scholar of Leeds University, has taken this matter 
in hand, and there is reason to hope that he will 
be encouraged to lay the results of his examination 
before the public. To promote this desirable end, 
by indicating some of the treasures that lie hidden 
in the volumes, we append a few rough notes 
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jotted down some years ago in the course of a very 
hasty glance through the pages of the folio. The 
passages printed in full by Brook are indicated ; 
those partially quoted or referred to by Neal are 
denoted by N. 


Page’, 40. 


ot 1O-1T3. 


” 117. 
,) I1Q-132. 


’” 132-137. 
» 138-147. 


” 147. 


10g. 


113-110. 


Reference to Brocklesby, “the first put out of his 
living for the Surplice,” 1565. 

References to Dean Turner. 

Imprisonment of Hawkins; Letter of Thos. Lever, 
1568. N:, 250. 

A Letter to Mr. Knox. 

Letter of Wm. White, to Grindal. N., 247. 

Examinations, etc., of Axton, 1570. N., 256-61. 
Printed by Brook. 

David Whitehead against the Vestments. 

A Supplication to Queen Elizabeth, about 1562. 

Causes and Reasons of Separation from those who 
use relics of Popery. 

A Similar Document. N., 246. 

Practice of the Lord’s Supper as used at Berwick by 
Knox. 

Letter of Knox to the Congregation at Berwick. 

Statement of Objections to the Surplice. 

Certain Arguments for the Disproving of all those 
Ceremonies, etc. 

A Supplication to the Parliament. 

Alcock’s Supplication and Appeal to Parliament, 
HG Le Ne 275-2: 

The Ecclesiastical Discipline of the Reformed 
Churches of France. 

An Extract out of the Acts of the National Synod at 
Rochelle, 1571. 

Certain griefs justly conceived of Bp. Jewell’s Sermon. 

An Answer to Bp. Horne’s argument for the 
Ceremonies. 

Suspension of Deering, Field, Goodman, Wyburn, 


aol IN, 280- 
Confession of Faith of John Field, 1572. N., 28s, 
288-91. 


Particulars relating to Thos. Wilcox. Printed by Brook. 

Exceptions to be taken against those Articles pro- 
posed to be subscribed unto. 

(Ejectments in Northants., Warwickshire, Leicester- 
shire, Norfolk, and Suffolk referred to; but no 
details.) 


P. 


59. 
ob) 


” 


) 


” 
”) 
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148-I5I. 


151-153. 


153-157: 


157-158. 


159. 
160-168. 


168-170. 
170-176, 


176-178. 


178-181, 


181-188. 


189-190. 


gl. 
IQI-202, 


” 


203. 


206, 
207. 
208-213. 


213-215. 


215-225, 


225-241. 
245. 


253-250. 
272-290. 


300-302. 
303-308. 


314. 
323-334: 


Pee eereeson 


Petition to the Queen for Relief of Conscience. 

Bishop of Lincoln’s Defence of Ceremonies. 

Objections to Conformity, 1583. N., 402. 

A Prisoner’s Petition. Queries on Romans 14c. 

An Order to be used in Training up and Exercising 
Students in Divinity. 

Faults of the Book (?0f Common Prayer) gathered 
by Mr. L. (? Lawrence). 

Certain Notes of Corruption in the State of the Church. 

General Inconveniences of the Book of Common 
Prayer; and Divers Abuses to be Reformed, 
1566 or -7. N., 235-7. 

Examination of Wm, White, 1573. N., 317-21. 
Printed by Brook. 

A Brief of such things as obscure God’s glory. W.W. 

Several Letters of William White. 

That the Church of England is not a Perfect Church, 
as some men suppose. ‘ 

Particulars about Sanderson. Printed by Brook. 

Supplication of Deprived Ministers, 1576. N., 349-50. 

Particulars about Stroud, Wake, and R. Johnson. 
N., 296, 313-18. 

Orders’ about the Exercises called “ Prophesying,” 
and their Suppression, 1577. N., 352. 

Of Scarcity of Preachers, 1586. N., 479. 

Petition to the Queen. 

A Bill for the Reformation of the Ministry, 1584. ° 


N., 456. 
A Bill ‘tor the Restoration of Christian Discipline, 
1584. N., 456. 


Extracts from Mr, Fletcher’s Sermon, 27 July 1575, 
with his answer to his critics. 

The Answer to a certain Privy Reply or Invective of 
Mr. Fletcher, curate of Rye. 

Letter of Abp. Grindal to the Queen, 10 Decr., 1576. 
N., 357- 

Suspensions in Norfolk, 1576. N., 347. 
Fenner: Suppression of Prophesyings ; Suspensions 
‘in the Diocese of Norwich. N., 355-6, 364. 
Cornwall and London Petitions respecting scarcity of 
Preachers, 1578. N., 365-6. 

Dyke. 

J. Hill. 

Supplications of divers Suspended Ministers, 1583-4. 
N., 401, 404-5. Part printed by Brook. 


Suspensions, 1583-4. 
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P. 396-405. Citations. Examinations of Underdowne. Printed? 
by Brook. 

» 410-420. Troubles of G. Gifford of Malden. N., 435. 

» 420-422. Citation of E. Morley.’ N., 417. 

9 429. Reasons against Legality of Articles published by 
Whitgift. N., 397. 

»» 434-437. Suspensions in Suffolk, &c., 1583-4. N., 400. 

»» 455-457. Brayne’s Case. Printed by Brook. 

4) 457-463. Other Suspensions. Egerton. 

5 405-466. Bill Concerning Subscriptions of Ministers. N., 451-2. 


The above rough notes will serve to indicate the 
contents of about half the MS. Ofthe remainder 
our memoranda are too fragmentary to be of 
interest. It may be added, however, that pp. 
684-747 contain an elaborate survey of the con- 
dition, as to the qualifications and characters of 
ministers, etc., of several whole dioceses about the 
year 1586, together with lists of Puritan ministers. 
who had been suspended in Lincolnshire and 
Essex. This survey fully justifies the complaint, 
frequently but vainly repeated, of a great scarcity 
of capable or even tolerable preachers throughout. 
wide districts of England. Pages 753-781 contain 
details respecting Giles Wiggenton and John 
Udall; these are quoted by Brook, but not printed 
at length. 

The gentleman who is working on this precious. 
MS. has it in his mind to deal with its contents in 
a manner similar to that followed in the Calendars 
of State Papers in the Public Record Office; that 
is, to print in full those documents or parts of 
documents which are of the greatest importance, 
and briefly to indicate the character of those 
which are of less interest. We earnestly hope he 
will be able to bring his self-chosen task to a 
successful conclusion ; and that his finished work 
will receive from the public such a welcome as it 
richly deserves. 
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London Conventicles in 1641 


we read: “In 1631 Bishop Hall had written 

. .. that there were eleven Separatist congre- 
ations in or near London ; he now (1641) told the 
Touse of Lords that in London and its immediate 
.eighbourhood there were no fewer than eighty of 
hese congregations of sectaries, ‘instructed by 
‘uides fit for them, cobblers, tailers, felt-makers, 
nd such like trash.’” Allowing for the bishop's. 
ine aristocratic contempt for ‘such like trash” as. 
juite natural under the circumstances, it is most 
ikely true, as is admitted by Dr. Dale, that “ most. 
f the Congregationalists left in England after the 
ailing of the Mayflower were obscure and illiterate — 
eople.” Of the alleged eighty congregations of 
separatists we are fairly well acquainted with 
ive: (1) the Baptist church gathered by Helwyss. 
bout 1611 or 12; (2) the Congregational church 
rathered by Jacob in 1616; (3) the Congregational 
Hhurch gathered by Hubbard in 1621; (4) the 
3aptist secession from Jacob’s church, led by 
spilsbury in 1635; (5) the friendly separation 
rom No. 2, led by Barbone in 1640. Of the rest. 
yur historians have no definite knowledge. We 
ire therefore dependent on such information as. 
nay be gleaned from the pamphlets, mostly 
1ostile and anonymous, which were printed soon 
fter the meeting of the Long Parliament. By far 
he most important of these is the following 
British Museum, press mark E. 172. 32) : 


in Dale’s History of Congregationalism, pp. 362-3, 
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The | Brownists | SYNAGOGVE | or a late | DISCOVERY | 
of their Conventicles, Assemblies, and places of meeting, | Where 
they Preach, and the manner of their | praying and preaching, | 
With a Relation of the Names, places, and Doctrines of | those 
which doe commonly Preach | The chiefe of which are these | 

Green, the Felt maker 
Marler, the Button maker 
Spencer, theCoachman 
Rogers, the Glover 
Which sect is much increased of late within this | City.| 4 
Kingdom divided cannot stand. | Printed Anno Dom 1641. | 


1 THE BROWNISTS SYNAGOGUE ; 
— or, — 
A DISCOVERY OF THEIR CONVENTICLES AND ASSEMBLIES. 


The distractions of these times are not unknowne to be caused 
by the Copiousnesse of Sects, Religions I cannot terme them least . 
I should disallow of that Axiomaticke of K. ¥ames of blessed 
Memory, for he acknowledged but two Religions, the good and 
the bad, and those were the Protestants and the Papists, the 
Protestants the true, and the Papists the false ; but these are a 
Company of erroneous Sectarists, and Haereticall opinions, crept 
in amongst us, like so many weeds in a pleasant Garden ; what 
good counsell hath our Saviour given us, and how little use doe 
wee make of it; he bids us take heed least we be led away with 
the Doctrine of false Prophets, Matth. 7. 15, yet how apt are we to 
believe the Traditions of men. 

(}) How many Sects and Schismes are lately sprung up here in 
this Kingdome, that they (like to the Plagues of Agypt) have 
overrun the Land, but namely the Brownzists, the Brothers of the 
Separation, beare the greatest sway, to what an height of impudency 
have they of late aspired into, being upheld by too many of that 
sect, they like the Philistines bring their Goliath to fight their 
battels ; But there is no doubt, but there will arise a David of truth 
to beate down their violent and fantasticall Doctrine, by which so 
many simple Disciples are seduced ; further these our Sectarists 
will abide no degrees in Schooles, all humane Learning must be 
layd by, Academies are to them abominable (*). Nay herein they 
comply with the Papists, whose Doctrine they pretend utterly to 
abhorre, who hold that ignorance is the mother of Devo[2]tion. 
And of these opinions was How, that Notorious Predicant Cobler, 
whose body was buried in the high-way, and his Funerall Sermon 
was preached by one of his Sect in a Brewars Cart. Such an 
Anti-Bishop was Eaton the famous Bution-maker in St Martins, but 
because they are translated from life to death: I leave them. 
{?) Hence come those violent outrages and Sacrilegious disorders 
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committed in the Church, even in the time of Divine Service, and 
hubbubs and strange tumults raised, where reverend silence ought 
to be used; by laying violent hands upon the Minister, rending 
his Hood fro his neck, and tearing the Surplice from his back, he 
hardly escaping in his own person from being torne in peeces ;. 
and even when the Psalme is singing, and the Preacher ready to 
goe into the Pulpit to deliver his Sermon ; as likewise rending the 
Railes from before the Communion Table, chopping them in 
peeces, and burning them in the Church Yard: and this to be 
done without authority, commission, or order, in a_ riotous 
manner (*), taking upon them further power then Justice requireth. 
(?) I hope the Parliament will take into their wise and grave 
considerations and pious care, the peace of the Church, and not 
suffer it to be clowded or eclipsed by these mists and errors of 
darknesse and ignorance ; my prayer is, & let it be the prayer of 
all good Christians, that these yyplian Locusts that swarme in 
every corner of this City and Kingdome may be expelled, that we 
may enjoy the light of the Gospell. (3) 

Let me, Gentle Reader, not be prolixious, and I shall here relate 
unto thee the names, and places where these illiterate preachers. 
live, and make their assemblies, with the unlearned Doctrines and 
opinions they hold. 

The first man that I begin with shall be an Irreverend Glover, 
whose name is Richard Rogers, living nigh Whitecrosse-Street in the 
Suburbs of London, in Blew-Anchor-Alley ; he oftentimes doth call 
a Congregation as he termes it, and at his own house tels them 
what they should doe, which is to continew the Church where the 
Relicks of Religion meet, and [3] to separate themselves from it, 
and gather themselves to those which doe feed the holy flockes, 
which doe abhorre that Diabolicall function of the Bishops, which 
are nothing but Altarwise ; the Spirit, he tells them, moves him, 
and so proceeding he tells them what first comes into his mind ; 
his Apologie is that he speakes nothing, but that which the Spirit 
gives him utterance for. 

Then there is one $¥eremy Manwood, whose Doctrine is to be 
heard in Goate Alley nigh the same street; who doth commend 
the opinion of those w%, being Seperatists, to [? do] abhorre the 
Society of the Wicked. Once in a fortnight doth he teach. Also 
there is one Edward Gyles, whose holy Brothers meet together in 
Checker-Alley nigh the same place. His Doctrine is this, That the 
guilded Crosse in Cheapside is an Idolatrous Crosse, for many 
adore and worship it as an Idoll, and that it is an Eyesore to their 
uprightnesse, and ought to be abolished. He teacheth every first 
day of the moneth. 

There is also a Button-maker in Aldersgate-Street, whose name 
is Marler, which doth seldom misse once in a weeke; and his. 
opinion is, That every man should follow his owne calling : why 
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then doth he robbe Levi of his due? Why doth he dare to reckon 
himselfe among the Children of the Prophets? His answer to 
which proposition is, because they prove droanes, wherefore he to 
show himselfe a laborious Bee doth supply their places. 

Also there is one Fohn Tucke, whose Associates have their 
Convocation in Fleet-lane ; and his opinion is, That the Booke of 
Common Prayer had its first Originall fromthe Masse. Humphrey 
Gosnold doth teach nigh Tower-hill ; who doth keep his haire long, 
because he would not be knowne to bea Precisian. He telleth 
his holy assembly, that those Pipes, or Organs, which are set up in 
Pauls Church and other places, makes more noyse with their 
roaring than all the Bulls of Basan did, when Ogg their king passed 
them by in triumph. 

Fonas Hawkins a Fisherman is a provoker to Seperation, and 
liveth in Chick-lane. : 

[4] Fohn Brumley in Chancery Lane is another Zelote, which 
doth exhort his Brethren to follow him; twice in a weeke he 
teacheth ; the women, his holy and zealous sisters, well affect him. 

Roger Kennet, a Yorkeshire man, doth draw a Company to him, 
nigh the Royal Exchange ; his opinion is, none can be saved, but 
those who are of their Elect. 

Edward Fohuson, a Chandlor, is the teacher to the Society which 
Assemble together in More-lane, and holdeth these tenents :—that 
the house, field, or wood wherein their Congregation meets, is the 
Church of God, and not the Churches we meet in, because the 
good and bad come both thither, neither is it lawful to have any 
Society with the wicked. ohn Bennet is he which teacheth nigh 
Love lane in Westmin[ster]. He disalloweth of humane Learning : 
his reason is this, some of Christs Apostles were Fishermen, when 
he called them. 

George Dunny is the man which doth teach in the Minories. He 
tearmeth his holy Brothers and Sisters the seperated Saints, from 
the Prophane Church, wherein Idols have bin worshipped, and 
where Copes and Surplices, the garments of the Babilonish 
Whore, is still worne. 

Charles Thomas, a Welchman, doth teach in Warwick-lane, once 
in a fortnight: as he holds none lawfull to be amongst the 
Prophets, but those who were inspired by the Spirit, so no man is 
fit for their holy service, but devout men, and who is familiar with 
the Spirit. 

Alexander Smith doth teach in the Congregation which gather 
themselves together in Shorditch; whose opinion is, no man 
ought to teach but whom the spirit moves; and for this one 
reason may we set ourselves against those Schollers, as Bishops, 
Deanes, and Deacons, which strive to construe the Scriptures 
according to the translation of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latine, 
which last language stinkes like a peece of Biefe a twelve moneth 
old, yet new salted. 
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Edmund Nicholson teacheth in an Alley in Seacole-lane ; hee 

sayes they are the Elect and pure in Spirit, chosen vessels of 
honour, and not of this world. 
{5] But now I come to the two Arch Separatists, Greene and 
Spencer, both which are accounted as Demy-Gods. ‘hey keep no 
constant place, but are here and everywhere: the one of them is 
a Felt-maker, which is Greene, the other a Coachman ; both which 
called an Assembly upon Tuesday being the 28. of Septemb. in 
Houndsditch. The tenor of his doctrine was this: That the 
Bishop’s function is an Anti-christian calling, and the Deanes and 
Prebends are the Frogs and Locusts mentioned in the Revelation ; 
there is none of these Bishops (saith he) but hath a Pope in their 
bellies, yea they are Papists in grain, they are all of them 
unleavened soules, and we have turned them over to be buffetted 
by Satan—and such like S[c]hismaticall Phrases, as the evill 
Spirit moves him. 

But let all judge, was not this an excellent simile of the 
Reverend Coachman, which having occasion to make use of a 
place, which sayes Ye shall be like unto Kings and Queens, which 
he did apply to those which were gathered together to his 
Sermon; hee calleth the men there Kings, the women Queens, 
saying that it was an absurd thing for a King to keep company 
with a slave, or one of the black-guard, or for a Queen to keepe 
company with a kitchen-stuffe wench, so it was an unseemly part 
for any of that holy Assembly to keepe company with a Reprobate, 
one of the wicked, or one which did accord with the late Inno- 
vations raised by the Corporation of Prelacy: which similitude, 
whether it were Religious let all good men judge. For the whole 
needs no Physitian ; wherefore it is requisite in some cases that 
those which are piously affected should keepe cdpany with those 
that are in a wrong way, that by their admonitions the wicked 
might learne to tread the pathes of the Righteous. But I forbeare 
to speake any more of his Doctrine. 

But to proceed to show the manner of their assembling, or 
rather dissembling. 

In that house where they intend to meet, there is one appointed 
to keepe the doore, for the intent to give notice if [6] there 
should be any insurrectid, warning may be given them. 

They doe not flocke all together, but come 2. or 3.ina company ; 
any man may be admitted thither, ‘and all being gathered together, 
the man appointed to teach stands in the midst of the Roome, and 
his audience gather about him. 

He prayeth about the space of half an houre, and part of his 
prayer is, that those who come thither to scoffe ‘and laugh, God 
would be pleased to turne their hearts; by which means they 
thinke to escape undiscovered. 

His Sermon is about the space of an houre, and then doth 
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another stand up to make the text more plaine, and at the latter 
end, he intreats them all to goe home severally, least the next 
meeting they should be interrupted by those which are of the 
opinion of the wicked. They seeme very stedfast in their 
opinions, and say, rather then they will turne, they will burne. 
Now I have discovered their Teachers, their meetings, and the 
manner of their meetings, I conclude, praying to God that he 
would put it into the minds of some well-affected Christians, to 
complaine of them to the higher powers, the Honourable and 
High Court of Parliament, for unless they be prevented and 
suppressed, it is to be feared that this Kingdome will never be 
free from Divisions, disturbances, and distractions, which God of 
his great mercy ever defend. 


FINIS. 


Noru.—The references ('), (2), etc., are given in view of a subsequent paper. 


Rev. Wm. Buti 
1738-1814 
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The Newport Pagnell Academy 


N the 11th October, 1764, ‘Mr. William Bull was ordained 
to the Pastoral care” of the Independent church at 
Newport Pagnell. Baptised at Irthlingborough on the 17th 
December, 1738, and having received his training at the 

Daventry dissenting academy, then under Dr. Ashworth, Newport 
Pagnell was his first and as a matter of fact his only charge. 

Soon after his settlement at Newport, his congregation being 
small and his income limited, some £37 Ios. a year only, he started 
a school, some of his scholars, notably Sir John Leech, Master of 
the Rolls, attaining important positions. 

Not only did Mr. Bull give ordinary instruction in this way, but 
as the years went on he was from time to time requested to pre- 
pare young men for the Christian ministry. 

Early in the seventies Mr. Bull became acquainted with the 
Rev. John Newton ; but it was not till about 1777 that his well 
known friendship with him may said to have commenced, and it 
was not until 1782 that the idea of the formation of the college, or 
academy as it was first called, was bruited. 

On 17th April, 1782, however, Mr. Newton writing to Mr. Bull 
from Hoxton says: ‘Mr. Clayton! lately called upon me to tell 
me that many persons are seriously thinking of establishing a new 
academy, upon a liberal ground for preparing young men for the 
ministry—in which the greatest stress might be laid upon truth, 
life, spirituality ; and the least stress possible upon modes, forms, 
and nonessentials—that it must be a moderate distance from 
London —that in fact Newport was the place fixed upon for the 
sake of one Mr. Bull who lives there, and who it was hoped 
would accept the superintendency. He said some talked of a 
much larger sum, but that he himself made no doubt but so far 
as £500 per annum would be readily subscribed to promote so 
good a design. He then said it was his request and the desire of 
many of his friends that I would draw up a plan for the forming 
such an academy, and likewise that I would write to you upon the 
subject. The design met my hearty approbation as it stood 
connected with Mr. Bull, who I said appeared to me the most 
proper person I could think of to undertake it. As to my drawing 
up a plan I half promised to write my thoughts of it—that is I» 


» Rev. John Clayton, senr., of London. 


Cc 
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mean to tell Mr. Clayton, by letter, how I should sketch out such 
an Institution if I lived in Utopia or Otaheite and could have the 
management of things my own way. If they can pick any hints 
worthy of notice from such an attempt, they shall be welcome to 
them ; but to draw a formal plan how an academy sheuld be 
regulated in this enlightened age and country, and to hit such a 
medium as might unite and coalesce the respectable Dissenters 
and Methodists, who seem willing to promote this business, might 
savour too much of presumption in one who was never either at 
university or academy himself, but rather spent the time which 
other young men employ in study, in the wilds of Africa. How- 


ever ...I shall wish to hear from you first, expecting that a 
sketch would to a measure illuminate me and qualify me for the 
undertaking .. . It is a service I have long wished to see you 


more fully engaged in, and am not willing to see that time which 
might be better employed taken up in the instruction of boys.” 

On 2nd May Mr. Newton writes Mr. Bull: “ My work grows upon 
my hands, and is likely to be a volume ; and, after all, not what 
Mr. Clayton asks for—an academy for England, but for Utopia.” . 
And on 25th May Mr. Newton after referring to the completion of 
his task? says: ‘“ The scene of my play is Jaid in Utopia; the acts 
or heads, are four : 


“J, The situation, why not too near the metropolis, nor 
too far from it, but about a moderate day’s journey of fifty or 
fifty one miles. 

II. The choice of the tutor. I will not tell you that it is 
your picture drawn from the life. It is sufficient if I have hit 
off a general idea of what you wish to be. 

III, The choice of pupils. Why they must be serious, 
capable, and having desires already towards the ministry upon 
just and solid grounds. 

IV. Their studies and line of conduct. What they are to 
learn and do ; and what they are not to learn nor do. If this 
part should be thought a satire upon some academies, I can 
honestly say I did not intend it as such. I do not mean to 
meddle with anybody’s affairs but my own; I set out witha 
simple desire of tracing the clue of truth whithersoever it 
might lead me.” 


Writing again on 20th June Mr. Newton says: “ This will seem 
an awkward business all round to some persons. What apology 
can Mr, Clayton make to many Dissenters for applying to a 
clergyman for a plan of an academy? And what can the poor 
cleric say to some people in his line for chalking out the plan of a 
dissenting methodistical academy ? How will the staunch Taber- 


2 The scheme is published in extenso in the Rey. John Newton’s works. 
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macle folks like his inuendos against some of their popular, loud, 
powerful preachers? I think this poor speckled bird will be pecked 
at by fowls of every wing.” 

The poet Cowper took a lively interest in the project, to which 
he refers in one or two of his letters to Mr. Bull, and from further 
Jetters from Mr. Newton it appears that the negotiations for the 
formation of the new academy progressed as smoothly as might 
be expected, though the scheme was criticised in various quarters. 
A band of supporters was formed in London, Mr. Bull was 
appointed tutor, and received his first student and had the 
academy in working order in the spring or summer of 1783. 

For several years the institution was supported by voluntary 
contributions ; but among the subscribers was the well known 
John Thornton of Clapham, Surrey, and he so approved its objects 
that in January, 1786, he generously offered to undertake the entire 
charge of its maintenance. His interest in the work was indeed 
so great that by his will dated 2nd April, 1790, and proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury on 23 November following, he 
made this bequest: “It is my desire that the Reverend William 
Bull may have it in his power to continue his usefulness in bringing 
ap educating and forming youth for the Ministry either for the 
Church or on the Dissenting plan or any other purpose he may 
best approve and think most proper, therefore I do hereby give 
and bequeath unto the said Reverend William Bull during the 
term of his natural life one Annuity or clear yearly sum of two 
hundred pounds.” 

In 1786 the Rev. Samuel Greatheed, F.S.A., who had prosecuted 
his studies under Mr. Bull’s tuition, was appointed to assist him in 
the work. On Mr. Greatheed’s retirement in 1789 to take charge 
of a church at Woburn, Beds., mostly raised by his instrumentality, 
the Rev. Thomas Palmer Bull, who had also been a student under 
his father the Rev. W. Bull in the academy, succeeded him as 
assistant tutor. 

Mr. Greatheed was originally in the army and attached to the 
Engineers. He lived at Newport Pagnell some nineteen years and 
married a Miss Ann Hamilton of that place in 1788. He wasa 
man of greatability, one of the founders of the London Missionary 
Society, and first editor of the Eclectic Review. His friend the 
poet Cowper speaks of him as ‘‘a man of letters and taste, meek 
and learned as Moses.” His wife died 28th August, 1807; and 
after a second marriage he left Newport and went to reside at 
Bishop’s Hull, Somerset, where he died 15th February, 1823.% 

As Mr. Thornton’s legacy was to cease on the death of the Revd. 
Wm. Bull, the friends of the institution met in London at the 
New London tavern on 12th March, 1812, and resolved to take 
the necessary steps to prevent its dissolution. 


3 Vide Newton’s letters to Bull pp. 209, 210. 
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The meeting was attended by ‘several respectable Ministers 
and lay Gentlemen”; the former including Messrs. Chapman of 
Greenwich, Elliot of Devizes, Hillyard of Bedford, and Raban of 
Wallingford, all of whom had received their ministerial training at 
Newport Pagnell. A letter was read from Mr. Greatheed com- 
mending the methods of training adopted at the academy, 
expressing the hope that “it will remain on the same liberal 
footing as at first established—that is, to admit young men of 
promising qualifications for usefulness, in whatever line their 
future services of Christ may be directed. Their studies and their 
consciences being thus unfettered, their attention is the more likely 
to be directed solely to their own advancement in genuine piety 
and scriptural knowledge, and in qualifications for usefulness to- 
others ; and their judgment as to the forms and sentiments by 
which the Church of Christ is diversified, to be decided by the 
most mature examination. Such a liberty would probably be 
impracticable in most situations, but at Newport it has been tried 
with success, and sorry should I be if it were abridged.” 

The meeting then approved certain rules which were submitted — 
to it to perpetuate the academy, and then and there formed a 
society, designated the Newport Pagnell Evangelical Institution, 
with that end in view. It was among other things decided to have 
a committee of twenty-four members residing at or near London, 
and that members of the society residing in or near Newport 
Pagnell should form a corresponding committee for transacting 
needful business on the spot. 

A meeting of the friends of the institution was held at Newport 
Pagnell on ist July, 1812. ‘‘ Two public services were performed 
and a number of resolutions passed.” 

“In the Morning Service, the Revd. William Tomlin of Ches- 
ham prayed before Sermon: Rev. Richard Elliot of Devizes 
preached from Luke v. g4—6: Rev. William Chapman of Green- 
wich, Secretary to the Committee in London, delivered a Statement 
of Proceeding and Plan of the Institution: Rev. R. Morris. 
concluded with prayer. 

“The business of the Afternoon was conducted at the Dining 
Room, Saracens Head ; John Foster Esq. was appointed Treasurer 
to the Newport Committee to receive moneys and transmit them 
to Henry Thornton Esq. the Treasurer of the Institution; Rev. 
Joseph Ward was appointed Secretary of the same Committee ; 
and other speakers included the Reverends S. Hillyard of Bedford, 
M. Castleden of Woburn, T. Eisdell of Biggleswade, M. Evans of 
Aylesbury, D. W. Aston of Buckingham, R. Morris of Hockliff, 
W. Tomlin, W. Chapman, R. Elliott, and J. Smith of Redbourn. 

““In the Evening Service the Rev. S. Hillyard prayed before 
Sermon: Rev. William Chapman preached from 2 Cor. v. 18 = 
Rev. T. Eisdell concluded with prayer. 
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The subscription appeal seems to have been well responded to, 
and thenceforth for many years much of the difficulty as to the 
financial aspect seems to have vanished ; though from time to time 
anxiety was felt on this head, and for some years before the insti- 
tution was closed there was a falling off, and investments had to 
be realised to pay balances due to the treasurer. 

The balance sheet for instance for the years 1814—1815 (May 
to May) shewed that the subscriptions and donations received in 
London were £197 :2:0, and at Newport &c. £82:1:9; while 
the collections (£48 :19 :6 of which came from Reading) amounted 
to £57 :19:6,and interest from investments was £5 : 3:9; so that 
the total income was £342:7:0. The tuition and other expenses 
were in all £227:11:4. 

In 1825 the income apart from legacies was £397:11:0 and 
the expenditure £400 :6: 3. 

In 1839 the figures were £363 :17:4 and £487 :6: 0 and in 1849 
4$357:5:8 and £525:8:7. 

To return however to the academy itself. In a “Summary, 
Statement, and Plan” issued in 1813 it is stated: ‘‘ The students 
have statedly attended lectures on the temper and conduct suitable 
to the Christian Ministry, as also on Logic, Ecclesiastical History, 
Jewish Antiquities, and Divinity ; all which they copy in shorthand 
for future reference. They are taught the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew Languages; to which a brief course of Experimental 
Philosophy, illustrated by suitable apparatus, is added. The Holy 
Scriptures are daily expounded to them, with reference to various 
works on Biblical Criticism. Being also habituated to visit the Sick, 
and to preach in some of the adjacent villages, and to surrounding 
destitute congregations, they reduce to practice the instruction 
they receive. . . . By this means, also, in several parts of Bedford- 
shire, Hertfordshire, Huntingdonshire, and other neighbouring 
counties, where evangelical doctrine was not preached, new con- 
gregations have been raised ; others, which had fallen into decay, 
have been restored ; and the stated ministers in the vicinity have, 
by seasonable and effectual co-operation, been encouraged to extend 
their labours and greatly to enlarge their usefulness.” 

The Revd. William Bull died 23rd July, 1814, and the Revd. T. 
P, Bull thereupon. became sole tutor of the college. 

Some account of the Rev. Wim. Bull has already been given in 
the pages of these Transactions (266—268 ante). He was in his 
time a well known man and much sought after as a preacher. He 
was, too, president of the Bedfordshire Union of Christians from 
its formation in 1797 till the time of his death. He does not how- 
ever appear to have been the author of any particular works, 
though he wrote the preface to ‘‘ Poems translated from the French 
of Madame de la Mothe Guion. by the late William Cowper Esq.,” 
1801, and was responsible for the four papers for 18 Jan., 10 & 16 
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Feb., and 1 Dec., which appeared in a new edition of Bogatzky’s. 
Golden Treasury issued about 1790. [A MS. translation of the 
Psalms from his hand is in the Congregational Library.—Ed. ] 

The Rev. T. P. Bull was chairman of the Congregational Union 
in 1835, and published One hundred and twenty nine letters from the 
Rev. Fohn Newton to the Rev. William Bull, 1847, and A briefnarrative 
of the Rise and Progress of the Independent Church at Newport Pagnell, 
1811; he was also concerned with Thos. Adkins in a work entitled 
A Form for the Solemnisation of Matrimony, He died 11th March, 
1859.4 

Por many years the usual number of students was six, but after 
about 1825 the number was generally seven. In the report of the 
committee of examination read at the anniversary meeting held 
at Newport Pagnell 20th May, 1829, it is stated that they “have 
received the Lectures which the Students have written in theology, 
church history, philosophy, and English composition. They also 
find that considerable attention has been paid to a perusal of many 
of the best works of history, biography, logic, the belles lettres &c.. 
In the classical department the same appearance of attention was 
manifested.” The same document also calls attention to the fact 
that ‘in addition to their studies, seven neighbouring villages have 
been constantly supplied by the Students, who in their Home 
Missionary exertions, exclusive of frequently supplying regular 
congregations, have travelled on foot during the year, not less than 
3,198 miles.” 

The villages in question were probably those of Astwood, North 
Crawley, Stoke Goldington, Sherington, Bow Brickhill, Bradwell 
and Great Linford ; and the assistance rendered by the students 
was unquestionably a great factor in raising and maintaining the 
Nonconformist causes of the locality. 

One of the paragraphs of the next report, 1830, runs: “ The 
objects of this Institution are not merely to procure pious itinerants, 
but such minds as are capable of receiving that literary furniture, 
which, under the direction of divine influence, will enable them 
when called on to meet the opposers of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints ; 
avoiding all the alluring flourishes of art, or aiming at effect, (a 
practice too common with young preachers) but studying to shew 
themselves approved of God, workmen who need not be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth, and deeply imbued with a sense 
of the value of immortal souls.” 

In 1831, when the Rev. T. P. Bull had been tutor for 42 years. 
and the duties of the office were beginning to press somewhat 
hardly upon him, his son, the Rev. Josiah Bull, A.M., was appointed 
assistant tutor. A little later, namely, on 1st October, 1833, the 


+Vide pp. 268, 269 ante for some notes-as to him and his portrait. 
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Rev. Josiah Bull was ordained co-pastor with his father of the 
Newport Pagnell church. He was author of the well known 
Memorials of the Rev. William Bull, 1864; Fohn Newton, an Auto- 
biography and Narrative, 1868, and Letters by the Rev Fohn Newton, 
1869. He became sole pastor of the Newport church on his 
father’s death, and owing to ill health retired from the active 
ministry on 31st March, 1868. Eventually he went to live at 
Nottingham, where he died 27th December, 1885. 

In 1840 the old designation of the institution was altered to 
Newport Pagnell College or Evangelical Institution for the 
Education of Young Men for the Christian Ministry. 

On 29th June, 1842, at the 30th anniversary meeting, the resig- 
nations of the Revds. T. P. Bull and Josiah Bull, who had acted as 
tutors for 53 years and 11 years respectively, were accepted ; the 
former feeling compelled “by the infirmities of advancing age to 
relinquish the office,” and the latter entertaining “the conviction 
that he could not, with satisfaction to himself, sustain the combined 
offices of tutor and pastor, especially as the duties of the latter 
office were then increasing upon him.” 

It was decided to appoint one tutor in their place, the Rev. John 
Watson of Finchley, then late co-pastor with the Rev. T, Lewis of 
Islington, being selected for the post. 

A special meeting of the friends of the institution was held at 
the Independent chapel, Newport Pagnell, on 26th October, 1842, 
for the purpose of recognising Mr. Watson as the newly appointed 
tutor, and also to present a memorial from the ministers educated 
in the institution to the former tutors, the Messrs. Bull. ' 

The morning service was commenced by the Rev. W. Chapman 
of Greenwich with reading and prayer ; after which the Rev. J. 
Watson delivered a ‘discourse® on “the several departments of 
study, which it might be, on the whole, most desirable to pursue in 
the evangelical institution.” 

The Rev. T. P. Bull having offered prayer, Thomas Piper, Esq., 
the London treasurer, presented, in the name of students educated 
in the institution, an elegant clock to the Rev. T. P. Bull; and 
Marsh’s Michaelis to the Rev. Josiah Bull. From the speeches 
made on the occasion it appeared that upwards of eighty young 
men had up to that date received instruction in the college, and 
that there were then more than fifty who were preaching the Gospel 
either in this country or in distant lands. It was also stated that 
there were then six students ; that the whole expense of carrying 
on the institution was £500 per annum; and that there was an 
annual deficiency of £150 for which an appeal had to be made to 
the public. 

The service was closed with prayer by the Rev. C. Gilbert of: 


5 This was, with an account of the services and a history of the institution, afterwards 
printed and published in 1843 by John Snow of Paternoster Row. 
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Islington, and a discourse was delivered inthe evening by the Rev. 
J. Leifchild D.D., from 1 John iv 1 & 4. 

For the years 1844 and 1845 the reports of the committee of 
examination of the students were signed by the Rev. Wm. Alliott 
of Bedford, and were of a satisfactory character. 

In July, 1847, the-Rev. John Watson handed in his resignation of 

the post of tutor, he having been appointed to preside over a similar 
institution at Hackney.® His successor was the Rev. Wm. Froggatt, 
then of Morpeth, who entered on his duties about February, 1848, 
a service for the purpose of introducing him being held on 26th 
January, and an address on the Christian Ministry, afterwards 
printed, being then delivered by him. 
_ A little before Christmas, 1847, there were, as the Nonconformist 
of 15th December, 1847, has it: ‘“ Breezes in Academic Groves.” 
“Mr. Batchelor,.one of the half dozen gentlemen under a course of 
tuition and training at Newport Pagnell for the Christian ministry, 
had engaged, in compliance with an express invitation, to deliver 
at Stony Stratford, during a brief academic recess, a public lecture 
on the question of Church Establishment. Placards containing a 
syllabus of the topics which the lecture would comprise, and duly 
announcing particulars of time and place, were posted in Stratford, 
one of which coming under the notice of Mr. Watson, the tutor, 
Mr. Batchelor was strongly urged to forego his intention. The 
reasons submitted to him not appearing sufficiently cogent he 
declined acting upon the advice founded upon them. A committee 
was summoned. Mr. Batchelor refused to appear before it, unless 
the rest of the students, who looked upon the matter as one 
involving the freedom of all, were called up with him. The 
students, however, at the request of the committee, drew up a 
statement of the liberty of action they claimed for themselves.” 
In such statement they averred that if they complied with all the 
positive requirements, rendered obedience to all the expressed 
regulations, and realized in their characters and acquirements the 
objects of the college, they ought to be left free to discourse, either 
publicly or privately, on any question with which they thought the 
interests of the Kingdom of Christ were intimately connected. The 
statement was signed by all the students. Mr. Batchelor then 
appeared before the committee and was informed that a resolution 
had been passed by them prohibiting the delivery of the lecture. 
He however persisted in his determination to deliver it, and there- 
upon resigned his connection with the institution. Three of the 
other students supported his views and followed his example by 
resigning. : 

The Nonconformist remarks ; “ God’s truth can only be efficiently 
proclaimed by truthful men—and the worst of errors is less to be 


®He died January, 1859; his death being occasioned by an omnibus accident. 


Rev. S. GREATHEED, F.S.A. Rey. JostAH BuLt. 


Rev. JOHN WATSON.. Rev. Wma. FRoGGATT. 
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dreaded than habitual unfaithfulness to convictions. ... The 
restraint put upon conscience in the academic hall is seldom put 
off in those wider spheres of duty, where the temptations to 
imprison truth are more numerous and more powerful. . . . With 
numerous and rapidly increasing exceptions dissenting ministers 
are behind their flocks in a hearty appreciation of the great 
questions of the times. . . . The particular question too is precisely 
that of all others respecting which young men, qualifying themselves 
for the ministry, ought to be exhorted to deal with honestly... . 
The young men at Newport Pagnell . . ask nothing which they 
could surrender without doing wrong to their own consciences— 
and the institution which refuses their request, unless it reforms 
itself, will be looked upon by the next generation as one of the 
most curious illustrations of the combined benevolence and narrow- 
mindedness of bygone days.” 

In a subsequent issue of the Nonconformist the matter is again 
referred to in the light of facts submitted by the institution, but the 
editor’s views are not much varied, and he observes : ‘‘ Doubtless it 
aay happen that contributions from gentlemen holding the Estab- 
lishment principle find their way to the funds of the Newport 
Pagnell institution: but if the price paid for them must needs be 
silence or unfaithfulness on the most important question of the age, 
we doubt the wisdom, the propriety, and the catholicity too, of 
being parties to any such arrangement.” 

The occurrence is referred to at length in the 36th report of the 
institution, and it seems clear that the difficulty largely arose from 
the fact that the college was dependent on funds gathered from a 
“‘constituency divided upon this Paniculan method of aggression 
on State Churches.” 

Mr. Batchelor delivered his lecture, speaking for two hours and 
“ siving a most thrilling and eloquent address,” while the other 
students who left with him also addressed the assembly. 

“ One of the students who did not sympathize with his brethren 
in the course they thought proper to pursue” remained in the 
house, and other candidates were soon afterwards admitted to fill 
the vacancies. 

This unfortunate event has been dealt with somewhat exhaus- 
tively, as it was the beginning of the end of the Institution ; the 
methods, rules, and regulations of which, despite the undoubted 
excellence of the tutors and well meaning efforts of the COBH 
were becoming out of date.’ 

The year 1848 and most of the year 1849 passed tranquilly ; bat 
in November of the last named year there was another ‘ unhappy 
disturbance.” ‘ 


7On an impartial review it would seem that all parties concerned in these unhappy 

transactions were seriously in favlt. A good rule is, or was, in force in some of our colleges, 

pone on hahaa should deliver any public Jecture or address unless with the consent of a 
ator.—ED 
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The facts seem shortly to be that, Mr. Froggatt the tutor having. 
gone to London for a few days, Mr. Williams, one of the students, 
left the institution in his absence and on his return declined to 
explain exactly where he had been and what he had been doing. 
Four of his fellow students sympathised with him, and they all 
resigned, remarking ina letter dated 22nd:November, 1849 : ‘* New- 
port Pagnell college again sits solitary and desolate. Again have 
those who were wont to meet beneath its roof been scattered, and 
now its walls once more remain almost without inhabitant.” 

The British Banner of 28th November, 1849, prints letters from 
the tutor and the students, and proceeds in a leading article to deal 
strictly with the students, stating that they “ had acquired the most 
preposterous notions of their own independence, had become 
morbidly sensitive to everything in the shape of authority, and on 
their tutor firmly resisting their encroachments they actually 
memorialised both him and the committee for his removal from 
office. The committee of course indignantly repulsed them, very 
properly insisting on the maintenance of discipline, and voted full 
confidence in Mr. Froggatt.”’ The article goes on to state very 
candidly how ‘‘ wrong—entirely wrong—most seriously wrong” 
the students were. 

The Nonconformist of 5th December, 1849, on the other hand, 
states that it seems clear that the occurrences are “ but an abrupt 
termination of conflicting views and feelings previously ripened by 
causes not yet ostensibly set forth. They are so trivial in them- 
selves that one is compelled to regard them not as causes but as. 
signs merely of mutual antagonism. . . . We have seen nothing to 
cast a shadow upon the personal character of the tutor, and we 
deprecate as cruel and tyrannical the attempt made by others to 
ruin the reputation and future prospects of the students.” The 
writer proceeds to deal adversely with the system whereby students. 
were fenced round “with precise regulations intended to shape 
their conduct,” such a system being ‘hurtful to their characters. 
exactly in proportion to the conscientiousness with which such 
regulations are enforced.” ® 

In view of all the unpleasantness arising from these incidents, 
from the falling off of subscriptions, the depletion of the funded 
property of the institution, and the feeling then rife in favour of the 
amalgamation of even the larger colleges, it is not suprising that at 
a united meeting of the London and country committees, held at 
the college on 12th June, 1850, it was, after an all-night sitting, 
resolved to dissolve the institution and affiliate it “to some other 
college, so as to retain to a considerable extent its individual 
character, management, and resources.” 


» Mr. William Rogers Bull, the father of the writer, always used to say that ‘‘ the: 
troubles arose because the students were not allowed to have mustard for breakfast’’; and 
it is evident that a general notion was prevalent that the rules were unnecessarily strict and. 
irritating.’ 
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The decision was announced at the thirty-eighth anniversary 
meeting, held at Newport Pagnell on 19th June, 1850, the Rev. 
Josiah Bull stating that pecuniary difficulties had arisen which 
occasioned a vast diminution in the vested property, which was 
exhausted, and that it was impossible to continue. 

The Cheshunt college committee was thereupon approached, the: 
then students (Messrs. Alfred Henry New and Thomas Yeo) trans- 
ferred thereto pending negotiations, and the Newport Pagnell 
college, after an existence of some 67 years, ceased to be. 

The negotiations in connection with the transfer took some little 
time, and it was not until June, 1853, that the Cheshunt committee 
reported that “the amalgamation of the Newport Pagnell college 
with Cheshunt college is completed.” 

The delay was partly caused by an application which had to be 
made to the Court of Chancery with regard to a legacy of £1,000 
3 °/, Consols, which was bequeathed to the Newport college 
about 1835 by John Bradley Wilson, Esq., of Clapham Common, 
subject to the life interest of Mrs. Wilson therein. Mrs. Wilson 
apparently died just about the time that the college was dissolved, 
and eventually the court, having ordered the payment of the 
bequest to Cheshunt, £731 3s. 8d. was received from this source. 
Other cash, amounting to £146 1gs. 9d. was also handed over by 
the Newport treasurer, so that in all £878 3s. 5d. was received. 
Out of this sum various liabilities of the defunct college and legal 
charges were paid, leaving a balance of £566 ros. 11d. to be carried 
to the Cheshunt coffers, 

The library of 1,700 volumes was also transferred and one of the 
payments is £6 15s. 3d. for its removal. 

During the whole of its existence the work of the college was. 
carried on in the house and premises at the rear, situate in the 
High Street, Newport Pagnell, and which were first the property 
of the Rev. William Bull, and then of his son, the Rev. T. P. Bull. 
The premises were at one time occupied and owned by John Gibbs, 
the founder of the Newport Pagnell Independent chapel, and in 
view of the persecutions to which he was subjected, it is interesting 
to note that when, about 1819, certain alterations were being carried 
out, a small room, or closet, about four feet square, was discovered 
between two walls at the side of a large old chimney. It had 
evidently been a hiding place, for the only entrance was from a 
trap door beneath, which was concealed from view in the old 
fashioned chimney place. In the room were found some coat 
buttons, two tobacco pipes with very small bowls, and some silver 
coins. 

The house is now used as the manse, and owned by’ the chapeb 
trustees. The studies which were at the rear were demolished | 
some years since. 


*» A view of it faces page 230 arte. 
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Much of the foregoing information is taken from the annual 
reports issued by the college committee, and from the same source 
the list of students is in the main compiled. Some of the dates of 
death are taken from the Congregational Year Book ; others, with 
details of pastorates, the Rev. T. G. Crippen has been good enough 
to add; while the information as to the Cheshunt negotiations has 
been kindly supplied by the Rev. Henry Johnson. 

A few of the students whose names are given, though they after- 
wards claimed Newport Pagnell as their college, did not complete 
their full course there. Itis believed that the Rev. James Grosvenor, 
of Castle Cary, Somerset, who wrote the writer in December last, 
and the Rev. Alfred Henry New of Croydon are the only surviving 
Newport students. 


List of Students 


1782 William Buttfield - Particular Baptist. Thorn, near 
Dunstable. Died March, 1778. 


John Goode - - Independent. White Row, London. 
Died 1831, aged 77. 

Eli Fordham - - Relinquished the ministry. 

Thomas Bull - - First vicar of Renhold, Beds.; then 
rector of Elveden. 

1783 W Sparkes - Died some years after leaving 

academy. 

Isaac Gardiner - Independent. Ordained at Cam- 
bridge, 1789 ; Potters Pury ; died 
there 1822. 


1784-96 Samuel Greatheed - Independent. Woburn, Beds. ; 
later resided at Bishop’s Hull, 
Somersetshire, where he died 
15th February, 1823. 

Samuel Hillyard - Independent. Old Meeting, Bed- 
ford, 12th June, 1792; died 4th 
March, 1839, aged 69. 


John Scroxton - - Baptist. Broomsgrove, Worc. 
Robert Cottam - - Curate of parish of Broomsgrove. 
Thomas Gardiner - Independent. Stratford-on-Avon, 
March, 1797 ; died 1820. 
William Bull - - Independent. Went to America ; 


in 1843-44 a subscription of £5 
was sent by him to the college, he 
then having long been incapaci- 
tated from regular service. 


1796 
1797 


1799 


1801 


1802 


1803 


1805 
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John Millard” - - Baptist. Stevington, Beds. 

James Higgs - - Independent. Banbury, April, 1797; 
Witney, Oxfordshire ; then Ches- 
hunt; died 1829, aged 66. 

John Savage - - Independent. Farnham, April, 
1797; died September, 1708. 

John Clement Bicknall Independent. Weldon, Northants. ; 
later Crick ; died 23rd November, 
1848, in his 8oth year. 

Thomas Palmer Bull Independent. Newport Pagnell ; 


died 1859. 
William Evans - - Independent. Wells. 
Thomas James - - Died at academy, 23rd Feb., 1795. 
John Hillyard - - Sent as missionary to Twillingate, 


and laboured there and at St. 
John’s several years. 

Richard Fletcher - Independent. Bicester, 29th May, 
1799; died there, 1832, aged 67. 

Wallingford, 1804; afterwards re- 
sided at St. Alban’s, London, and 
Stanstead ; died 1851, aged 77. 

Independent. St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, 1801 ; died there 1842. 

Richard Elliott - - Independent. Devizes, 1803 ; died 
there 1853, aged 72. 

Independent. Introduced to college 
by the Rev. Rowland Hill ; God- 
manchester, then Redbourne, 
Herts., 1812, where he laboured 
for 37 years, and died 13th Jan., 
1848, in his 73rd year. 

William Chapman - Independent. Sandwich, 1800 ; 

then Tabernacle, Greenwich, 
1807, where he ministered for 4o 
years. He died 26th July, 1848, 
aged 71. 

Samuel Hobson - Independent. Maulden, Beds., 25th 
March, 1808 , laboured there 33 
years ; died at Ampthill, January, 
1841. 

Independent. Yardley Hastings, 
Northants. Died 31st August, 
1837, aged 76, after labouring 
there 35 years. ; 

Joseph Ward - - Independent. Resided Newport 

Pagnell and preached occasion- 
ally. Died 2nd June, 1828, aged 57. 


James Raban_ - 


Rutton Morris - 


John Smith - 


John Hoppus - 
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1805 


1808 


1809 


18to 


1812 
i813 


1814 


1816 
1817 


1821 


1822 


The Newport 


William Tomlin 


Shadrach Jackson - 
Francis Humberstone 
Christopher Bell - 


Robert Biggers 
Joseph Gravestock - 


1 


Isaac West - 


John Wilson - 
George Slade - - 


William Campbell - 
Samuel Barrows = 


Joseph Pinkerton 
Jonathan Edwards - 


John Chappell - - 
Thomas Hackett = 
Joseph Brooks - - 
William S. Hawkins - 
Charles Gilbert = 
William Sherman - 


James Slye - 


Obed Parker - < 


J. W. Wayne - . 


Joseph E. Freeman - 


Pagnell Academy 


Baptist. Sandwich, 1809 ; later 
Chesham, Bucks. 

Independent. Old, Northants., 1809; 
died 1817, aged 34. 

Established Church. Died Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, 81g. 

Independent. Gave up ministry. 

Independent. Gave up ministry. 

Independent. Towcester, 1814; 
afterwards of Old, Northants.; 
died at Dunstable, 1868 ; aged 80. 

Independent. Harrold, Beds.; Sun- 
bury; Christian Malford; died 
1854, aged 77. 

Independent. Winslow, Bucks. 

Independent. Market Lavington ; 
later Corsham, Wilts.; died there 
1874. 

Left to go into Established Church. 

Supplied as an itinerant at Yaxley. 
Later Market Bosworth, Leics. ; 
then Shanklin. He died in Isle 
of Wight, qth Feb., 1848. 

Independent. Weedon Beck, 6th 
July, 1819; then of Totteridge. 
Died 6th March, 1835. 

Assisted Mr. Biggs, Devizes; then 
Independent church, Cocker- 
mouth, 

Independent. Yaxley, Hunts. 

Died while a student, 4th June, r82r. 

Baptist. Ridgmount. 

Independent. Churchover, War. ; 
Towcester. 

Independent. Stony Stratford ; 
Islington ; died 1878, aged 80. 
Independent. Brent, Devon; Ply- 

mouth. 

Independent. Potter’s Pury; died 
1876, aged 81. 


‘Independent. Kilsby ; Standon ; 


Adderbury, 17th October, 1837 ; 
Deddington ; died there 1870, 
aged 78. 

Independent. Hitchin, then Crat- 
field ; died there 1855, aged 61. 
Independent. Leatherhead ; died 

Hoxton, 1878, aged 82. 


1823 
1824 
1825 


1826 
1827 


1828 


1829 


1830 


1831 
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Nun Morgan Harry - Independent. Banbury, 25th April, 
1827; then New Broad Street, 
London. Died October, 1842, 


aged 42. 

Geo. Bull Phillips - Independent. Harrold; died 1861, 
aged 64. 

Josiah T. Jones - Independent. Aberdare ; died 


1873, aged 74. 


| Josiah Bull, A.M.  - Newport Pagnell ; died 1885. 


Edward Adey - - Baptist. Leighton Buzzard. 

Thomas James Davies Independent. Royston, then Tin- 
twistle ; died April, 1843. 

Henry Kidgell - Independent. Byfield ; went to 
Australia, 1852; died there 1866. 

Thomas Kilpin Higgs Independent. Chinsurah, East 
Indies, L.M.S. Left England 
July, 1830, died 4th December, 
1832, aged 29. 


John Williams - - Independent. King’s Sutton ; then 
Newhaven ; died 1889, aged 89. 
William Spencer - Independent. Holloway Chapel, 


Islington ; then Devonport ; 
Rochdale ; Hertford ; Notting- 
ham; died in London, 1871, 
aged 67. 

Henry Madgin - - Independent. Duxford, 19th July, 
1832; Tiverton; Upminster ; 
died 1869, aged 63. 

Thomas Boaz, LL.D. Independent. Calcutta ; died 

Brompton, 1861, aged 55. 

Samuel Hillyard - Independent. Runcorn ; then Bed- 
worth ; died 1877, aged 68. 

John Tarras Cumming Independent. Camberwell, Surrey, 
22nd April, 1834; then Hammer- 
smith. 

George Stonehouse - Baptist. Middleton Chenies, 25th 
September, 1833 ; Chipping Nor- 
ton; then Australia. 

ee Wilson Bridge Independent. Buckingham, 24th 
Sept., 1834; died 16th October, 
1837. 

John Ashby - - Independent. Thetford, 6th July, 
1837 ; then Stony Stratford ; died 

186 


3: 
Edward D. J. Wilks- Independent. Ponder’s End, Mid.; 
Buckingham ; then Manchester ; ; 
died in London, 1879. 
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1833 


1834 


1834 


1835 


1836 


1837 


1838 
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Thomas Kennerley - Independent. Burton-on-Trent, 
24th June, 1835 ; Mitcham ; died 
1870, at Gravesend, aged 62. 


John Millis . - Independent. Lavenham, roth May, 
1835; died Bedford, 1893, aged 89. 
John Protheroe - Independent. Bulford, Wilts. ; 


died about 1880. 

Independent. East Bergholt, 5th 
April, 1837 ; died in Isle of 
Wight, 22nd October, 1840. 

George Wilkins - Independent. Rendham, 2nd Aug., 

1837 ; Clapton; died 1887, aged 
6 


John Bromiley - 


Samuel Harris - - Independent. Falkenham, Suffolk, 
25th July, 1837; then Clare; 
afterwards Australia. 

John Spencer - - Independent. Hingham, Norfolk ; 
Manningtree, 11th November, 
1840; Cawsand ; Hambledon ; 
Garstang ; Kirkby Lonsdale ; 


Inglewhite ; died at Barrow, 
1894, aged 83. 
Henry Coleman - Independent. Wickham Brook, 


2nd May, 1838; Halesworth, 
Suffolk ; Penryn ; died at South- 
ampton, 1882, aged 73. 

Rupert Pontifex - Independent. Edgware. 

James Spong - Independent. Yardley Hastings, 
roth Oct., 1838 ; Woburn ; then 
Southgate Road, London ; died 
at Staines, 1884, aged 72. 

G L Smith - - Independent. Brackley ; Hales- 
worth; Sion Chapel, London ; 
died 1856, aged 49. 

David Martin - - Independent. Creaton, 28th April, 
1841 ; London ; Oxford ; died 
1885, aged 70. 

John Davies” - - Independent. Linton, 20th July, 
1841 ; Albany Chapel, London ; 
Brentford ; Walthamstow ; died 
at Hampstead, 1886. 


John Taylor - - Independent. Hounslow, rath Apr., 
1843 ; died there, 1845. 
Thomas Clarke - - Independent. West Indies. 


Philip Henry Cornford Baptist. West Indies. 
Frederick Holmes - Independent. Alton, Hants.; died 
there, 1888. 
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Ephraim Perkins - Independent. Milborne Port ; died 
1908, 
William R. Lewis - Independent. Brackley ; then St. 
Neot’s ; died Sandhurst, 1871, 
aged 53. 
1839 David Thomas, D.D. Independent. Chesham ;_ then 
Stockwell ; died at Ramsgate, 
1894, aged 83. 
John Moss - - Independent. Baldock ; Sitting- 
bourne ; Trowbridge ; died at 
Gravesend, 1873, aged 66. 
1841 W.H. Hine - - Countess of Huntingdon’s. At col- 
lege for period of probation only. 
Brandeston ; Milverton ; Kidder- 
minster ; then Basingstoke ; died 
1897, aged 76, 
H.H. Morris - - Resigned 1843. 
1843 William Webb - - Died while a student early in 1844. 
James Young - - Independent. Marsh Gibbon ; Or- 
sett; Braunton; St. Austell ; 
Faringdon; Bovey Tracey; Cod- 
ford ; Topsham; died there, 1887, 


aged 70. 

Thomas Thomas’ - Independent. Weldon, 25th May, 
1848. 

Joseph Whiting - Independent. Wareham ;_Isle- 


worth ; Bideford ; Stroud ; Croy- 
don ; died there 1875. 


John E. Drover - Independent. Wincanton ; died 
there 1895, aged 78. 
Robert Simpson - Independent. Left college Jany., 
1844 ; Wilton. 
1844 Jonas E. Evans - Independent. Lofthouse. 
John Adams” - - Newtown, Montgomery. 


George Prince Joyce 

Henry Batchelor - Leamington, 1848 ; Fetter Lane, 
1851; Sheffield, 1853 ; Glasgow, 
1859; Blackheath, 1878 ; New- 
castle, 1884; Weston - super - 
Mare 1887; died there 1903, 
aged 79. 

1846 J. W.C. Drane”® = - Guisborough ; Hanley Tabernacle, 
Potteries ; Ipswich, Queensland, 
where he died 25th December, 
1864, aged 41. 


10 Resigned in 1847. 
D 
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Henry Davies - - Lavenham, Suffolk ; died there 
1877, aged 60. 

Thomas Roberts  - Wendover, Bucks.; died 1906, aged 
81. 

James Grosvenor" - Durban ; Street; Tetbury ; Curry 
Rivel ; Castle Cary, Somerset. 

Alfred Henry New"™- (Transferred to Cheshunt), Leam- 
ington ; Wigan ; Bushey ; Barns- 
bury ; South Norwood ; Addis- 


combe. 
John Corbett Adams - 
John R. Wolf - - 
Charles Williams - Resigned with four others. 
Albert Foyster - - Eastbourne ; died 1898, aged 70. 
H. Coleman - - Ashby, Northants. (?). 
Tho. Yeo : - (Transferred to Cheshunt). North- 


allerton ; Gloucester ; Langport ; 
Mountain Ash; died at Cardiff, 
1890, aged 63. 


FREDK. WM. BULL. 


u Still surviving. 
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The Free Church Pageants 


have moved many of our worthy ancestors to “holy anger 

and pious grief.” To them all dramatic representations 

were as obnoxious as the foulest comedies of the Restora- 
tion period. Such, however, was not the mind of Milton; and 
He like him, have learned to discriminate between things that 
differ. 

The Rev. Wm. Pierce, of Northampton, has published a book 
of the words of an Historical Pageant of Northampton Nonconformity, 
which has lately been exhibited with great success. The book 
clearly displays the author’s intimate familiarity, not merely 
with the history, but with the habits of speech and thought, 
of the times and persons presented. There is no pretence of 
dramatic unity; just three groups of three scenes each, dealing 
with (1) John Penry and the secret press, 1588-93 ; (2) The Act of 
- Nonconformity and origin of Congregationalism in Northampton, 
1662-75; (3) The Life of Philip Doddridge, 1708-43. In the first 
section we have Sharpe the bookbinder, stitching the Marprelate 
tracts, when neighbours come in to tell of rejoicings for the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada ; next, Penry takes leave of his wife and 
her parents, and sets out on his last journey to London ; finally he 
is seen in prison, awaiting execution. In the second section the 
Rev. Jer: Lewis, vicar of St. Giles’s, leaves his church for the last 
time on 17th August, 1662 ; after an interval of twelve years the 
Rev. S. Blower is seen accepting a call to the pastorate of Castle 
Hill Independent church ; next, he with his congregation are 
engaged in worship during the great fire which devastated the 
town in 1675. The third section presents, first, Doddridge as a 
child, learning Scripture history from the Dutch tiles in the fire- 
place ; next, Doddridge as a youth, gratefully accepting the offer 
of his old pastor to assist him in his studies ; and lastly, Doddridge 
with his family and students, receiving a visit from Colonel 
Gardiner. 

Quite apart from actual representations, the book is of real 
value asa means of instruction. Ithasfar more than local interest ; 
and its wide circulation would help our young people to under- 
stand, much better than they usually do, what manner of men 

were the fathers and founders of the ‘‘ Old Dissent.” 


E 


To recent publications have come to hand which would 
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The other publication is of a different kind. It is aprogramme 
of a much more elaborate exhibition, presented on 2nd and 3rd 
March last at Wycliffe church, Heaton Norris. It was in four 
divisions, representing respectively the Mediaeval, Elizabethan, 
Stuart, and Revolution periods, two of which were exhibited each 
day. The scheme was, for each period, a pageant introducing 
the most prominent historical persons of the time, with typical 
common people—and explained by an interpreter ; followed by 
two or more dramatic scenes. he general outline was as 
follows :— 


I. Mediaeval Pageant, introducing King Edward III, the 
Queen, the Black Prince, John of Gaunt, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Chaucer, Langland, Wycliff, &c. Scenes: 
(1) A friendly gathering interrupted by a begging Friar, 
(2) Trial of Wycliffe, (3) Wycliffe translating the Bible. 

IJ. Elizabethan Pageant, introducing the Queen, Leicester, 
Raleigh, Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, Shakspere, Spenser, 
Ben Jonson, Browne, Barrow, Greenwood, Robinson, ~ 
Brewster, Bradford, Miles Standish, &c., &c. Scenes: 
(1) Browne and his Church at Norwich, (2) Browne’s last 
journey from Achurch, (3) Barrowe and Greenwood in 
Prison, (4) Courtiers reading Marlin Marprelate, (5) The 
Widows of Greenwood and Penry conversing, (6) The 
Pilgrim Church at Scrooby, (7) The Sailing of the May- 
flower. 


III. Stuart Pageant, introducing King and Queen, Laud, Strafford, 
Pym, Hampden, Cromwell, Bradshaw, Milton, Howe, 
&c. Scenes: (1) Illustrating family divisions during the 
Civil War, (2) Cromwell selecting soldiers and conversing 
with a child, (3) Charles II. with Clarendon, Nell Gwynn, 
and courtiers, (4) Ejection of a puritan minister, (5) Non- 
conformists meeting in a wood, (6) Trial of Richard 
Baxter, (7) Escape of C. Waring from prison. 


IV, Revolution Finale—King William and Queen Mary, with 
Burnet, receiving Dr. Bates and other Nonconformists at 
Court. 


In the first and last scenes a symbolical character, ““The Lady 
Ecclesia,” appears much as in the Old Moralities. 

The words were chiefly, though not entirely, written by the 
Rev. W. J. Barton Lee, by whom the whole enterprise was pro- 
moted and organised. We believe the book of the words has not 
yet been published. 
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Katharine Chidley’s 
Good Counsel to the Presbyterians 


HE name of Katharine Chidley is honourably known as the 
author of a Fustification of the Independent Churches of 
Christ, published in 1641 against ‘‘ Shallow Edwards” of the 
Gangraena. Some account of her is given in Transactions 

ii. 332. In 1645 petitions were presented to Parliament for the 
speedy setting up of the Presbyterian discipline, in a form which 
—if realised—would have fully warranted Milton’s assertion that 
““New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.” Soon afterwards 
the following paper was put in circulation ; its general tone and 
the signature ‘“K.C.” make it pretty safe to conclude that its 
author was the ‘audacious old woman ”’ whose vigorous polemic 
had so infuriated Edwards a few years before. It is a broadside 
of 72 lines, Roman type ; the printed surface measuring 12 inches 
by 103. The only copy of which we have any knowledge is 
amongst a collection of broadsides in the British Museum, press- 
mark 669 f. 10 ; 39. .So far as we know it has never until now 
been reprinted. 


Good Counsell, to the Petitioners for Presbyterian Govern- 
ment, That they may declare their Faith before they build 
their Church. 

The Saints of God being separated from Idolatry and 
joyned together in the fellowship of the Gospel, have ever 
enjoyed commission from Christ to practice all the parts of 
God’s true Religion, and also to keep the Ordinances of God 
from contempt or profanation among themselves. And this 
power they have from God though with persecution, now, in 
this time of Parliament. Persecution, I say; not from the 
Parliament, (further than when they neglect to preserve their 
peace according to the Law of God) but persecution, as it 
arose from the Pope, and Bishops in former time primarily ; 
so would it now from their sons, who call themselves Divines, 
yea, even in the height of it, if they might have their wils, as 
appeareth by their late Petition, for which there was a 
publick calling out for hands. 

Well was. it with the Kings of Israel when they took the 
counsell of God’s true Prophets though few in number, but 
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such a Clergy which is naturally addicted to persecution 
cannot be a blessing to any Parliament or Nation, as appeareth 
by the Scripture. And therefore my desire is, that the 
Parliament may submit to God for direction and counsell, 
even to beware of men, especially of false Prophets, or any 
evill workers whatever they be; And that all persons fearing 
God, in the City of London, or elsewhere, may blesse God, 
for fulfilling his promises unto them, that their eyes enjoy their 
Teachers, though in an upper roome, as Christ and his Apostles 
met. But for the Cily of Londons Ministery (which is so much 
commended in the Petition) I think their readinesse is, as 
the rest of that generation in the countreys of the Land: 
even to find out where their maintenance lieth ; and so far are 
they from keeping Gods Ordinances from pollution and 
contempt, that [to enjoy their pay] they will walk contrary 
to a known rule, and expresse command. Cast not holy things 
unto dogs: yet these men (I say) rather then they will want 
their patrimony, they will constrain all men to partake of the . 
Ordinances of God. 

They bewail that the children should come so neer to the birth, 
and that there is no strength to bring forth. But I think the 
children are sufficiently brought forth unto them. If their 
means be established upon them, by the Parliament, (as I am 
informed it is for a certain time:) for I know no other 
Children they mean, but two, viz : MAINTENANCE and POWER: 
The one they have as Saul had the fat cattell, contrary to Goa’s 
commandment. The other they shall never have: for God 
will fight against such as fight for them, as it appears at this 
day : for they by usurped power ever shed the blood of the 
Saints, and Martyrs of Fesus, and ever God is making 
inquisition for the blood which hath been spilt, and the more 
fiercely they go on to build up a Babel with blood ; the more 
speedily will God come down to see their wickedness and to 
confound them. 

And though they say it is in fervour of spirit, for the house of 
their God, and although the Parliament may bear with them, 
at their entreaty, yet God will (in his own time) deal with 
sinners. 

They further complain, that there are damnable errors 
broached amongst them ‘(that is to say, amongst the Presby- 
lterians ; for amongst the people of God none can so soon 
deliver any point of false doctrine but he shall be severely 
dealt with according to the rule of Christ ;) but the Presbyters 
practice is to preach what they like without controll, therefore 
errors may be broached by them frivilegio. 

But they say, divers are fallen off within these few years. But 
me thinks they do not speak pertinently, for men cannot be 
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said to fall off which were never on, or from a Government 
that was never setled, and they themselves say, their Govern- 
ment is nol yet established, 

And these that fly out from amongst them, separating 
themselves from them, and incorporate themselves into 
separated Assemblies, are not (as they say they be) such as 
hold damnable heresies, but such abide still amongst the 
Presbylerians themselves; and therefore the Lords people 
are constrained (by the power of the Word of truth) to 
separate themselves from such persons, that are (retained in 
the Church of England) godlesse in their lives, and blas- 
phemous in their judgements, yet such persons notwithstanding 
are (in matters of worship) one with the whole body of the 
Land ; and these be the vessels that the houses of their Gods 
are yet filled withall. But it is not so with those that 
separate themselves from them; for they admit not in their 
societies any that hold blasphemous errors, neither do they 
set up illeterate persons among them for their Pastors, as the 
Presbyterians unjustly accuse them. ‘True it is, they manage 
their meetings with boldnesse, because they have some ground 
to beleeve that the Parliament will not suffer them to be 
wronged, for performing the ire worship to the true God, ina 
peaceable manner, under their protection (as also correction 
in case they should walk as the Presbylerians in their Petition 
have falsly accused them, saying they manage their meetings 
with insolencie, which is an unjust accusation ; And in contempt 
of all Authority, which is also untrue: To the disturbance of the 
Cily, which is another falsehood: Every one doing whalis right 
in his own eyes, which is an unjust affirmation as the rest) for 
they order their walkings according to the rule of God’s 
Word: But these Petitioners accuse not onely the people, 
but also the Parliament, for they say every one doeth that which 
is right in his own eyes, and there is no controll or course to 
reclaim them ; whereby it is evident they render the Parliament 
very infirm, or carelesse. And the people of God plead not 
any such priviledge to be without controll: but always 
submitted themselves in duty to the Magistrate’s power, 
which is set up by God, as well for the punishment of evill 
doers, as for the praise of those that do well. Therefore all these 
Petitioners inferences against the people of God be slanders. 
And the Religion of God doth not breed Division, either in 
Kingdom, City, or family in any civill respect: for Religion 
teacheth men submission to their Duty. (But this hath been 
a false accusation of Mr. 7. E. long ago, which hath been 
disproved at large.) Religion (1 say) breeds no difference 
then what was from the beginning, the wicked envying the 
godly, that their sacrifices are accepted, and theirs rejected, 
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and thats the enmity which Christ hath put between the two 
seeds, and it shall be as Christ saith, five in a house, two 
against three, and three against two. But the cause is envy, 
and not Religion. And whereas these Presbyterians affirm in 
their Petition that the Separates set up illeterate men to be their 
Pastors, let that come to the triall, for we desire not to be led 
by blind guides; Therefore I could wish it might please the 
Parliament to examine the gifts of such whom these call 
illiterate (that so it may appear how reasonable we are) 
either by disputation between the Presbyters and them: or 
by proving them, to give the sence of any Scripture which 
they shall appoint ; and by this it shall appear whether these 
Presbyterians are true men: for there is never a Minister of 
the Separation that feareth to set his foot against any 
Presbyter whatsoever he be, to dispute the case concerning 
the matter, minislery, worship, or Government of the Church, or 
any principle of Faith which it shall please the Parliament to 
call upon them for the managing of, that so it may appear 
unto all men who are best informed in the mind and will of 
God, and by this it will also appear who are the Orthodoxall 
Preachers, and who are the Preachers of new Gospels, and 
consequently who be the setters of division, and who they be 
upon whom their scandalous conclusions fall. And as for 
Tolerations of all Religions 1 cannot conceive to be proper ; 
for there is but one true Religion, and that is it which hath 
God’s Word for their rule. As for breaking Sabbaths, we 
know the Christian Sabbath now under the Gospel is the 
first day of the week (commonly called Sonday) or the 
Lord’s day, which we judge ourselves bound in conscience to 
set apart for the worship and service of God by the Rules of 
Scripture both Law and Gospel; and are also free to submit 
to the Magistrates command to humble ourselves before God 
in case of eminent danger, and to give him publick thanks for 
all eminent deliverances, the magistrates command being 
grounded upon the Word of God. 

Therefore the Presbyterians slandring the people of God, 
will make their reformation the more difficult ; for no man 
ever set himself up honestly, by accusing of others falsely. 

And as touching our Brethren the Scots, we honour them for 
their parts, and shall remain thankfull unto God for them, or 
for any helpe we have received from them; yet we can 
never submit our consciences to be captivated, or made 
subject to men’s wils: for God onely hath power in that 
case. Yet I speak freely (for my part) I shall not be offended 
at whatever lawfull Government the Parliament in their 
wisdom shall set up in the Nation for the preaching of the 
Gospel, to bring those thousands, and millions of people (who 
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yet live in ignorance) to the knowledge of God, and obedience 
of the faith, that so they may become fit matter, even living 
stones to be built to God a spiriluall house : for there can be no 
true reformation in a State of generall Apostasie, but by seperating 
the precious from the vile ; and not to impose the worship of 
God upon a people that are not capable, for that will bring a 
curse rather than a blessing ; Therefore the truly godly ought 
to arise and be doing, and God hath promised to be with 
them, and they are not to neglect to worship God for want of 
the command of Authority, as is the manner of many. 

Moreover, these take notice that God hath rewarded the 
beginnings of the Parliaments Reformation; and truly all 
Christians ought to observe the same; for God useth to 
reward all those that do his will. And I hope God will still 
be mercifull to them if Justice be executed by them. And it 
is to be desired that the wicked may be brought to condigne 
punishment, and the innocent set free who have lain in 
prison a long time for worshipping the true God after the 
true manner, as Mr. Turner hath, who is therefore in prison 
at Westminster ; and others who also suffer in the like case, 
such outbreakings of envy (I am sure) procure no mercy but 
judgement. 

Now that the Parliament may hasten to set up Christs true 
discipline which he hath left to his Church ; that is and ought to 
be the desire of all Christians. But that the modell (specified 
in the Petition) is it, stands the Presbyterians upon to prove. 
And therefore (in my judgement) it were better for them to 
make their confession of faith and catechise first, according 
to the rule of God’s Word, and then shape their Church 
according to that, rather than shape their Church according 
to the modell, and their faith according to their Church. 
Prepare thy work without, and make it fit for thyself in the field ; 
and afterwards build thine house. Prove 24.27. 


K. C.[HIDLEY. 
Novemb. 7th, 1645*]. 


* Added in MS. in a hand which seems contemporary. 
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Watts’s Hymn: “ When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross ” 


1707. To what tune it was originally sung 

we are not informed. As far as we can dis- 
cover the, first tune specially composed for it 
appeared in 1738, and was the production of 
William Tansur of Barnes, avery prolific composer 
of very commonplace tunes. It occurs in his rare 
volume entitled Heaven on Harth, and though of © 
no great merit deserves reproducing as a curiosity. 
Possibly some musical connoisseur may be able to 
report an earlier setting. 


We well known hymn was first printed in 


The original is printed in three lines, with the 
medius in the C clef. 


Editorial 


Our annual business meeting was held at the Memorial Hall on 
Wednesday, 11th May, 1910. The attendance was unusually 
meagre. The officers were re-elected, and routine business 
attended to. Mr. A. Peel gave an account of the work in which 
he is engaged on the Morrice MSS. ; and it was reported that the 
treasurer (who was absent through indisposition) had made sub- 
stantial progress with his important work on the Indulgence 
documents. The secretary was instructed to communicate with 
the secretary of the Congregational Union as to the possibility of 
an historical volume of the Congregational Lecture, in which 
several capable persons should collaborate, to signalize the 
approaching 250th anniversary of the Act of Uniformity. 

* * 


We give a hearty welcome to No. 3 of the ‘“‘ Congregational 
Worthies” series, issued by the Congregational Union. Thisisa 
concise but very informing life of Robert Browne, Pioneer of Modern 
Congregationalism, by the Rev. Dr. Powicke. So much additional 
light has been shed on Browne’s life and character by the 
researches of Messrs, Burrage and Cater that almost everything 
printed on the subject before 1904 may now be regarded as 
obsolete. Dr. Powicke has made good use of the fruits of recent 
research, and has studied at first hand works of Browne’s that 
have never been reprinted. He has quietly ignored several 
alleged facts, which rest only on doubtful tradition, and has used 
his own judgement on some points on which his views will not 
command universal assent. In particular, he rejects Dr. Dexter’s 
opinion of Browne’s mental disorder, and also the generally 
received tradition that he died in prison. His argument on this 
point claims serious attention. Dr. Bayly, as quoted by Collier, 
alleges that Browne was excommunicated for contumacy by 
Bishop Lindsell at Northampton, and at that time was an 
“old gentleman.’ This has generally been looked on as a 
mistake in the name of the bishop, and the excommunication 
assigned to a date earlier than Browne’s submission to the 
established order. But at that time he was not “an old gentleman”; 
while on the other hand the first visit of Lindsell to Northampton 
as bishop was in the interval between Browne’s last committal to 
prison and his death. Still more important is Dr. Powicke’s con- 
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tention that Browne, though he cannot be wholly acquitted of 
disingenuousness and some degree of moral cowardice, was less 
vacillating and inconsistent than is commonly believed. Henever 
ceased to be a Congregationalist in principle; but was never— 
except perhaps in his Cambridge and Norwich days—an 
Independent in the modern sense of the word. Even in the 
Treatise of Reformation he only claims for the Church the right to 
reform itself if the magistrate refuses or neglects to doso. A 
novel phrase of Dr. Powicke’s defines his position; first and last 
he was ‘‘an Erastian Congregationalist.” 
* 


This year, 1910, has brought round the 25oth anniversary of the 
Stuart Restoration. Little notice has been taken of it; even the 
schoolboys, who of old were wont to express loyalty by oakapples, 
seem to understand that it is not a very. honourable chapter of our 
national history. A few months longer and we shall come to the 
anniversary of the ejectment from their tombs in Westminster 
Abbey of the bones of the Commonwealth worthies, and the shame- 
ful indignities inflicted on the remains of Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Bradshaw. Such amends as were possible have been made to the 
memory of the great Protector; but the bodies of Pym, Blake, 
Sterry, and half-a-hundred more lie in the unmarked pit in St. 
Margaret’s churchyard. Is there not enough patriotism left in the 
nation to raise a fitting memorial over their resting-place ? 

* * 


Information is earnestly desired about .a small volume, believed 
to be very scarce, by Marmaduke Matthews of Swansea. It is 
described as a 12m0, printed in 1670, and containing two treatises, 
viz.: The Reconciling Remonstrance and A Shrill-Sounding Whisper 
to a Sin-Loving Soul. Prefixed there are a few pages of rugged 
verse. The Editor would be glad if anyone possessing a copy, or 
knowing of one in a public library or elsewhere, would report the 
same. 

a ca 

Our autumnal meeting will be held at Hampstead on Wednes- 
day, 12th October. Particulars of time and place will be given in 
the C.U. programme. We hope to have a paper on “ The 
Relations of History and Doctrine in some North London 
Churches,” by the Rev. D. Macfadyen, M.A.; and one on ‘‘ The 
Free Churches of Sussex,” by A. Ridley Bax, Esq., F.S.A. 


The Attercliffe Academy 


the seventeenth century a detached village, about a mile 

and a half N.E. from the parish church. From November, 

1686, to July, 1689, it was the temporary seat of Frankland’s 
academy ; where during that brief space no fewer than fifty-one 
students were enrolled. But ‘the Attercliffe academy” was a 
‘distinct institution, which may fairly be regarded as an offshoot, 
though not, as it is sometimes represented, a continuation, of 
Frankland’s. 

It may be well to premise a brief account of early Noncon- 
formity in and about Sheffield. During the later years of the 
‘Commonwealth the vicarage was held by the devout and high- 
minded James Fisher. He was assisted by three curates, Matthew 
Bloome, Rowland Hancock, and Edward Prime. To Bloome 
especially belonged the charge of Attercliffe chapel-of-ease, which 
had been erected in 1629. All four of these worthy men were 
ejected by the Act of Uniformity, and all suffered much perse- 
cution. Under the Indulgence of 1672 Bloome was licensed to 
preach in his own house at Attercliffe ; and Hancock to preach in 
his house called Shercliff Hall. i 

On 16th July, 1676, a Congregational church was constituted, of 
which Bloome and Hancock were joint pastors, and which in a 
‘short time comprised fifty-two members. For convenience, 
especially after the revocation of the Indulgence, Shercliff was the 
usual place of meeting; but in 1681 the society divided, Mr. 
Bloome and his people meeting at Attercliffe. After the death of 
the two ministers, in 1685 and 1686 respectively, the societies 
reunited at Attercliffe ; where the church continued with varying 
fortunes till about 1750, when it became extinct. It was shortly 
after Mr. Bloome’s death that Frankland came to Attercliffe ; but 
it does not seem that he held any official relation with the church 
there. A Rev. Nathaniel Baxter, an ejected minister, father of 
one of his pupils, was accustomed to preach to the congregation ; 
but neither did he assume the pastorate. Meanwhile a nominally 
Presbyterian, but really Congregational, church persisted, in spite 
of persecution, in holding its own in Sheffield. It consisted of 
adherents of Mr. Fisher, who went out with him from the parish 
church. He was driven away, however, by the Five Mile Act, and 
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soon afterwards died. His successor was the Rev. Robert Durant 
the ejected minister of Crowle, who held the pastorate from 166c¢ 
till his death in February, 1678. At first the society met in the 
house of Dr. Fisher, son of the late vicar; but about a montk 
before the death of Mr. Durant a regular meeting-house, callec 
“the New Hall,” was built. For about three years the pulpit was 
variously supplied ; the Rev. Edward Prime, one of the ejectec 
curates, appearing among the occasional preachers. At lengtl 
the Rev, Timothy Jollie (youngest son of the Rev. Thos. Jollie 
the ejected minister of Altham, Lancashire) was called to the 
pastorate. 

Timothy Jollie was born at Altham in 1656; entered Frankland’: 
academy at Rathmell on 27th August, 1673; studied also ir 
London, but under what tutor we are not informed; and com 
menced his pastorate in Sheffield in April, 1681. He was ordainec 
in the Presbyterian manner in the house of Abel Yates; the 
officiating ministers being his father, Oliver Heywood, Rowlanc 
Hancock, and Matthew Bloome. The date is variously given a: 
April 25th and 28th; there appears to have been some difficult; 
and delay, owing to some of the more rigid Independent: 
objecting to the Presbyterian form of the service. 

Young Jollie’s preaching soon attracted attention, and as < 
natural result called forth persecution. Twice during the firs 
two years he was imprisoned, his goods were seized, and his wife 
a daughter of Mr. Fisher, shamefully treated. After 1683, however 
he seems to have been undisturbed, and soon gained popularity a: 
a preacher, so that the congregation at the New Hall rapidly 
increased. There can be little doubt that during the residence o 
Frankland at Attercliffe, 1686-89, the young pastor and his olc 
tutor would be hearty friends and frequent companions ; and o1 
the removal of the latter Jollie would discern an educational voic 
which it might be desirable to fill. He therefore began to receiv: 
pupils, some of whom aided him in his pastoral labours. In 169. 
Attercliffe Hall, late the abode of a Nonconformist family namex 
Spencer, became vacant, and Jollie took it on a lease. He namec 
it ‘“‘Christ’s College,” and his pupils soon became very numerous 
As early as November, 1700, he wrote to Oliver Heywood 
“Forty-six hopeful young ministers are gone forth from mine eys 
to do service in the Lord’s vineyard.” It is questionable, however 
whether from an academical point of view the enterprize was at 
unqualified success. Several of Jollie’s students speak of him i1 
terms of the warmest affection ; but one cannot resist a suspicio1 
that his loveable disposition, and his extraordinary power as a1 
elocutionist, induced them to overlook some serious defects. It i 
really amusing to read his funeral sermon, preached by his pupi 
and assistant Mr. de la Rose; expatiating on “ his genius, master] 
and grand, elevated and curious”; “in the air of his countenance 
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a just temperature of admirable sweetness and majesty”; ‘his 
quick apprehension, his amazing invention, his diction, his elo- 
ution, the vast but even flow of his affections, together with his 
uncommon presence of mind, and the agreeableness of his person, 
all conspired to make him one of the most consummate orators of 
this age” | 

In fact Jollie seems to have been intellectually timid, and lacking 
in exact scholarship ; to have been a pious, genial, but somewhat 
narrow-minded man; with much natural eloquence, a tuneful 
voice, elegant gestures, and a special aptitude for pathetic 
utterance, One of his pupils, Joseph Mottershead, makes the 
almost incredible statement that ‘the tutor forbade the mathematics 
as tending to scepticism and infidelity; though many of [the 
students] by stealth made considerable progress that way.” More 
geliable is the account given by Dr. Benjamin Grosvenor: “ He 
was aman of an excellent spirit, of great spirituality of mind and 
sweetness of temper. The orders of the house were strict and 
regular, and few tutors maintained them better and with so little 
severity. The defects in his instruction as to classical learning, 
free philosophy, and the Catholic divinity, were made amends for 
to those who were designed for the pulpit by something those 
pupils who had any taste took from him in his public performances.” 

Unfortunately we have no account of the course of studies 
‘pursued at Attercliffe, nor any complete list of the students. Two 
fragmentary lists, one ina pamphlet by Giles Hester, 1893, and one 
ina MS. at New College, yield between them about sixty names, But 
the total must have been much larger; for beside the forty-six 
mentioned in the letter to Heywood, Mottershead says that in his 
time there were thirty-six, ‘‘ many of whom turned out considerable 
men in Church and State.” It need scarcely be said that not all 
were students for the ministry, and probably not all Nonconformists. 

We proceed to give a brief account of the more conspicuous of 
fJollie’s students; premising that, owing to the fragmentary 
character of the lists, there can be no attempt at chronological order, 

First we may notice the tutor’s two sons. Thomas, the elder, 
was chosen minister of the Independent church at Bradfield, 
Norfolk, in May, 1711, and ordained there in June following. In 
May, 1726, he succeeded his cousin John Jollie at Wymondhouses, 
Lancashire. He formed a branch of that congregation at Oaken- 
shaw. In 1737 he removed to Cockermouth, and died there 
8th June, 1764. 

His brother Timothy, born 1691, after his father’s death 
assisted his successor, John Wadsworth. Afterwards, about 1720, 
he went to London as assistant to Matthew Clarke at Miles Lane ; 
on whose death, in 1726, he succeeded to the sole pastorate, which 
he held for thirty-one years. He died on 3rd August, 1757, at the 
age of sixty-five. 
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Two lay students next claim notice: John Bowes, who was ; 
lawyer, and rose to the dignified position of Lord Chancellor o 
Ireland; and Nicholas Saunderson, who presents a remarkabl 
example of perseverance under difficulties. He was born a 
Thurlston in 1682, and lost his sight by small-pox when onl 
twelve months old. He was sent to the free school at Penistone 
where he made great proficiency in classical learning. He wa 
only a short time at Attercliffe, as the bent of his mind was towarc 
mathematics, which, as we have seen, was by no means a leadin; 
subject of study in Jollie’s academy. He was sent to Cambridge 
where he delivered mathematical lectures to crowded audiences 
He was created M.A. by royal mandate, and was appointec 
Lucasian professor of mathematics in 1711. He simplified som: 
of the mathematical studies of Sir Isaac Newton, and publishe« 
original works, which were of value in their day. He receive 
the degree of LL.D. in 1738, and died the following year. 

Another notable name in connection with the academy is tha 
of Dr. Thomas Secker. He was born at Sibthorpe, Nottingham 
shire, in 1693; and studied for the ministry first under Jollie a 
Attercliffe, and then under Samuel Jones at Gloucester and Tewkes 
bury. Heseems to have removed thither in his eighteenth year 
and a letter written by him from Gloucester to Dr. Watts 1 
valuable as descriptive of the studies and inner life of the ol 
dissenting academies. At Gloucester he had asa fellow studen 
the renowned Joseph Butler, author of the Analogy of Religion 
and it is not unlikely that this association had something to d 
with loosening his hold on Nonconformist principles. However 
he preached as a candidate at Bolsover, but failing to get ai 
invitation to the pastorate he qualified as a medical practitioner 
and conformed to the Established Church. Having “taker 
orders,” he evidently gained the favour of some influential patrons 
for he became rector of. Houghton-le-Spring, prebendary o 
Durham, king’s chaplain, rector of St. James’, Westminster ; anc 
in 1735 bishop of Bristol. Thence in 1737 he was translated tc 
Oxford, and in 1758 was appointed archbishop of Canterbury 
He is described as ‘conducting himself with great dignity 
munificence, and proper severity against any laxity in the moral: 
or manners of the clergy. Though unfriendly to Methodism 
which he deemed subversive of Church order, his ecclesiastica 
principles were fairly liberal; his doctrinal position was wha’ 
would now be called ‘‘ Evangelical Broad Church.” His numerous 
works were long popular, but are now almost forgotten. He« 
died in 1768. 

At least two students, probably more, who received part of thei 
training under Frankland at Rathmell, removed to Attercliffe 
after his death. One of these was David Some of Market Har. 
borough, the friend and (for some time) senior colleague of Dr 
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Doddridge. He died 1737. The other was Dr. John Evans, a 
Welshman by birth, but whose active and useful life was spent in 
this country. He was born at Wrexham in 1680, received the 
rudiments of education in London, entered at Rathmell on 26th 
May, 1697, and removed to Attercliffe after the death of Frankland. 
He was ordained at Wrexham, 18th August, 1702, Matthew 
Henry taking part in the service. The principal scene of his 
ministry, however, was in Hand’s Alley, Bishopsgate, as colleague 
and successor to Dr. Daniel Williams. Later, New Broad Street 
chapel was built for him. On the death of Matthew Henry he 
took part in.completing his Commentary ; his portion being the 
Epistle to the Romans, which Dr. Doddridge pronounced the best 
English exposition of that epistle then extant. He published a 
series of Discourses on the Christian Temper, which continued to be 
reprinted far into the last century. But perhaps his most important 
service, at least for these later days, was the great body of material 
which he collected, which formed the basis of Neal’s History of the 
Puritans ; and the statistical account of the dissenting congre- 
gations of his own day, between 1718 and 1729, which is preserved 
in Williams’s Library. ‘‘No public man of his day commanded 
the respect of his brethren in the ministry more than Dr. John 
Evans. He died 23rd May, 1730, saying as his last words: ‘All 
is well!’” 

Samuel Wright, D.D., was the son of James Wright, the ejected 
minister of Retford. His mother was a member of the Cotton 
family, which produced more than one minister of eminence. 
Samuel was twice at Attercliffe ; first as a school boy, and then, 
after an interval spent at another school, as a student for the 
ministry. He was minister of Carter’s Lane Presbyterian church, 
London, and was much followed as a preacher. He also took part 
in completing Matthew Henry’s unfinished Commentary, his share 
being the Epistle of James. His various publications were widely 
read, especially A Treatise of that being born again without which no 
man can be saved. Other works of his were: On the Deceitfulness 
of Sin and The Great Concern of Human Life. His sermons were 
highly commended by Doddridge. He died in 1746. 

It would have been no little honour to Attercliffe to have trained 
the tutor of Doddridge, even if it had no other claims to distinction. 
John Jennings, of Kibworth, in Leicestershire, was the son of a 
minister of the same name, ejected from. Hartley Waspall, Hants. 
He received his education partly from his father and partly from 
Jollie. The father, who occupied his later years asa schoolmaster, 
conceived the idea of ahome seminary for Nonconformist students 
who were excluded from the Universities; the son carried it out. 
The Kibworth academy only subsisted for seven years, 1715 to 
1722; but to the breadth and thoroughness of the teaching its 
most illustrious alumnus bears ungrudging testimony. If Jollie 
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was not himself a great scholar, he knew how to train men who 
became great teachers. 

Side by side with the tutor of Doddridge must be placed the 
colleague of Watts. Samuel Price, however, came to Attercliffe 
after having received part of his education under the ever 
memorable Samuel Jones of Brynllywarch, who died in 1697, 
when his pupil’s training was still incomplete. Mr. Price became 
assistant to Dr. Watts in 1703, and co-pastor in 1713; outliving 
his more eminent colleague, and dying in 1756. 

Another London pastor from Attercliffe was Dr. Benjamin 
Grosvenor. He was born in London on Ist January, 1676; 
experienced spiritual awaking in very early life; became a 
member of a Baptist church at the age of fourteen, being baptized 
by the venerable confessor, Benjamin Keach, in whose house the 
boy began to preach privately, and by whom he was encouraged 
to study for the ministry. He was one of Mr. Jollie’s earlier 
pupils, entering the academy in 1693. While at Attercliffe he 
changed his views both as to baptism and Church polity, becoming 
a convinced Presbyterian. His Baptist friends, having in vain 
striven to reclaim him, granted him an honourable dismissal ; and 
in 1699 he became assistant to Mr. Oldfield at Maid Lane, South- 
wark. In 1704 he was ordained as pastor of the church meeting 
in Crosby Hall, where he ministered for forty-five years. He had 
great popularity both as a preacher and-as a controversial lecturer. 
His published works were numerous, running to nearly thirty 
titles. Failing health compelled him to spend the last nine years 
of his life in retirement; and he died on 27th August, 1758, in 
his 83rd year. 

Another respectable, though less eminent name, is that of 
Joseph Mottershead. He was born in Cheshire in 1688, and after 
leaving Attercliffe spent a year with Matthew Henry at Chester. 
From 1710 to 1712 he preached at Kingsley in the same County ; 
was ordained at Knutsford on 5th August, 1712; and was pastor 
at Nantwich from 1713 to 1718. It was at his house in Nantwich 
that Matthew Henry died on 22nd June, 1714. From Nantwich 
he removed to Manchester in 1718, and ministered there during 
the long term of fifty-three years. During the latter part of his 
life there were doubts as to his orthodoxy, owing mainly to his 
perhaps too generous acknowledgement of the skillin debate of his 
son-in-law and colleague John Seddon, who had become an 
avowed Unitarian. Mr. Nightingale, however, in his History of 
Lancashire Nonconformity, gives reasons for at least a verdict of 
“not proven.” Mr. Mottershead died at the age of eighty-three, 
on 4th November, 1771. 

There is only one more of the Attercliffe students who demands 
any lengthy notice; but he is probably, with the exception of 
Secker, the most conspicuous of them all. This is the celebrated 
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Thomas Bradbury, who has been rather aptly called ‘the C. H. 
Spurgeon of the 18th Century.” He was born near Wakefield, 
and was the subject of early religious impressions, due at least in 
_ part to some serious words spoken by his father. His first tutor 
is said to have been Thomas Dickinson of Gorton, who became 
Heywood’s successor at North Durham. He passed through a 
course of instruction at Attercliffe, where he must have been one 
of Jollie’s earliest pupils; for on leaving the academy he went to 
Leeds as tutor in the family of Thomas Whitaker, minister of Call 
Lane, for whom he occasionally preached. During 1697 and 1698 
he preached at Beverley, but ‘‘not as a candidate.” Thence he 
went to Newcastle-on-Tyne to succeed Timothy Manlove, who 
had been co-pastor with Richard Gilpin of gracious memory. 
Next he removed to Stepney, as assistant toa Mr. Galpin; from 
which post he was called to be pastor of the church in Neville’s 
Court, Fetter Lane. Here he made his mark, and became one of 
the best known preachers in London. A strenuous upholder of 
evangelical orthodoxy, there was about him a good deal of con- 
servative Puritanism; witness his devotion to the old metrical 
psalms, and his undisguised contempt for what he called ‘Mr. 
Watts’s Whims.” But these oddities may well be forgiven, as 
well as his rasping style and occasional coarseness of language, in 
view of his devotion to the cause of civil and religious liberty. 
‘‘Bold Bradbury,” as Queen Anne called him, represents the right 
_ sort of political dissenter. It was not that politics crept into his 
religion; his religion permeated and controlled his politics. 
Every year, on the fifth of November, he preached a political 
sermon; not on the misdeeds of Guy Fawkes, but in celebration 
of and thanksgiving for the glorious Revolution. These sermons 
were published, and are full of strong common sense on the 
nature and foundations of constitutional government. When we 
read them we cannot wonder that he enjoyed the friendship of the 
freedom loving bishop Burnet. We all know the story, how in 
the dark days of the Schism Act Burnet met Bradbury in Smith- 
field, and remarked on his sombre countenance : ‘Yes [said 
Bradbury], I was thinking whether, if the call came, I should have 
the faith to follow in the footprints of the martyrs who suffered 
here.” Equally familiar is the story how, in consequence of a 
private signal arranged by Burnet, the accession of the Protestant 
House of Hanover was first proclaimed from the pulpit of Fetter 
Lane meeting-house. Less generally known is the tradition, 
handed down by. one of his grandchildren, that a plot of some 
influential Jacobites to assassinate him was only frustrated by the 
awakening conscience of the man who should have carried it into 
effect. Bradbury, however, was pugnacious by nature ; and this 
habit of his led him into difficulties in ecclesiastical matters. 
Dissensions arose at Fetter Lane; there was a division, and part 
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of the congregation went with Bradbury to New Court, close by 
(the site is now covered by part of the Law Courts), where he 
succeeded the witty Daniel Burgess, and where at length he ended 
his days. He died on the gth September, 1759, in the 82nd year 
of his age, and the 64th of his ministry. 

The lives already briefly narrated might suffice to render the 
name of Jollie, and the academy of Attercliffe, honourable to all 
generations. We will barely enumerate the other students, 
whose names have been handed down to us, placing them in 
alphabetical order. 


Jeremiah Aldred, of Moreton 

Timothy Aldred, Morley 

John Alwood, Sutton, nr. Mansfield 

William Bagshaw, Stannington 

John Barker, Salters’ Hall, London 

Thos. Baxter, assistant to Dr. Colton at York 

Peter Bradbury, brother of Thomas, Buckinghamshire and 
London 

John Brook, Norwich 

John Brooks, Wakefield (?) 

Thomas Cooper, Hoghton Towers 

John de la Rose, Sheffield 

John Dobson, Walsall 

Joshua Dunn, physician at Cambridge 

Thomas Fletcher, Mansfield 

John Front, Barnsle 

Jeremiah Gill, assistant to Jollie ; afterwards Hull 

John Godwin (no information) 

William Harris, D.D,., Poor Jewry Lane, London 

Isaac Hawkins, Wakefield 

John Holtham, York 

Thos. Ibbotson, Chesterfield 

John Jones, Hatherlow 

Edward Kendrick, Bala 

John Kendrick, Wrexham 

John King, Newport, Salop 

Bartholomew.Loftus, Rotterdam 

William Moult, Mill Hill, Leeds 

John Needham, Hitchin (Baptist) 

James Newcome, died, just after leaving the academy, 
May, 1695 

John Owen (no information) 

Rees Price, Bridgend ; formerly with S. Jones at Brynllywarch 

Kirkby Reyner (also studied under Benion at Shrewsbury), 
Amsterdam, and Bridge Street, Bristol 

J. Reddid, Whitby 

Ambrose Ridsdale, Gainsborough 
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Samuel Saunderson, Bedford 

Silas Sidebotham, Wheelock 

John Sladen, Horsley Down 

John Smith (no information) 

(? Another) Smith, Coventry 

Joseph Sutton, Hull | 

— Symmons, Stepney 

John Wadsworth, Sheffield; Jollie’s successor in the 

academ 

William Whitaker, Scarboro’ 

Ebenezer Wilson, Turners’ Hall, London 

Thomas Wilson, Rotherham 

William Wilson (his brother), Rotherham 

Hugh Worthington, Ormskirk, Lancs., and Dean’s Row, 

Cheshire 
On these names it is to be observed: (1) that not more than 

three or four appear to have accepted the “new theology” of 
that day, the Arianism which in the next generation became for a 
time dominant in so many of the dissenting churches; and thus 
prepared the way for Unitarianism, the blight under which a large 
number of them perished ; (2) That of the names handed down 
to us a good proportion did not, so far as is known, become 
ministers. And the unrecorded names, in the twenty-three years 
during which Jollie conducted the academy, must have been very 
numerous. Also the few cases where we have data to fix the age 
at which the students entered shew that while some were far 
advanced in adolescence others were very young, mere boys of 
fourteen or fifteen. From all this we gather that here, as else- 
where, the academy combined the objects of a divinity college with 
those of a grammar, school. Youths, probably not all of them 
Nonconformists, were sent to the academy for advancement in 
general education, with a view to miscellaneous professions, much 
as they would have been sent to some of the Scottish Universities. 
If 1 am not much mistaken it was no uncommon thing, seventy or 
eighty years ago, for boys of thirteen or fourteen to be entered as 
“baijents” at Aberdeen; (3) The later Stuart persecution had 
the effect, indirectly, of putting an end to the old antagonism of 
Presbyterians and Independents; the “ Happy Union” of 1691 
exercised an influence reaching far beyond London; and in the 
provinces the distinction of Presbyterian and Independent came to 
be almost ignored. But in London, unhappily, the Union was 
broken up by the Crispian controversy, so that separate Presby- 
terian and Congregational funds were constituted for benevolent 
purposes. Prior to 1696 Jollie, who was a Presbyterian, received 
several students who were aided by the Presbyterian fund ; but 
none after that date. We may, therefore, regard Attercliffe as. 
from that time a distinctly Congregational academy. Jollie died. 
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on Easter Sunday, 28th March, 1714, at the age of fifty-eight. 
After his death an unhappy dissension arose in the congregation 
of which he was pastor. He had been successively assisted in his 
pastoral duties by three of his students :. Mr. Gill, who removed to 
Hull in 1697; Mr. Wadsworth, who removed to Rotherham in 
1701; and Mr. de la Rose, who was his assistant at the time of 
his death. A majority of the communicants desired that Mr. 
. de la Rose should succeed to the pastorate ; but a majority of the 
hearers, supported by the trustees, preferred Mr. Wadsworth. 
After painful disputes a separation took place, and Nether chapel 
was built, of which Mr. dela Rose became pastor. Mr. Wadsworth 
succeeded Mr. Jollie at the Upper chapel, and carried on the 
academy. But already its glory was departed. We know prac- 
tically nothing of its condition under his management ; nothing of 
how long it survived, or of the number of its pupils. Only four 
names of ministerial students are on record: Ebenezer Fletcher 
of Coventry; Winter of Derby, who afterwards conformed ; 
another Winter of Walsall; and Dobson of Walsall. For a while 
Timothy Jollie, junior, was his assistant; he left about 1720, and 
others followed, the last being Mr. Wadsworth’s son, Field 
Sylvester Wadsworth. He had been a pupil of Doddridge, but 
departed from the evangelical faith, and became a decided 
Unitarian. Whether the elder Wadsworth was an Arian or not is 
uncertain; but the probabilities point in that direction. He 
retired, through failing health, in 1744, and died the following 
year. But long before this the academy had been discontinued ; 
when we have no information. 
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The Brownists Faith and Beliefe Opened 
(B.M. 669 f. 4: 67) 


Some that pretend most Faith, have least, who say 
That their Beliefe is pure, yet will not pray 
I beleeve 


This illegitimate Sect is neither just 
In their owne way, nor will impose their trust 
In God. 


A Spirit which can guide them they have got, 
They’! grant no other conduct, who know not 
The Father Almighty. 


They’! make a Chaos of the Church, to see 
(Their errours being compos’d) whether he be 
Maker of Heaven. 


Thus they tempt their Creator, and dare say 
They are more holy, and not made of clay 
and Earth, 


They are inspir’d from Heaven, and thus they flout 
The holy Scriptures, and with it play both out 
; and in, 


They’! grant no worship to our Lord, nor show 
Any (though decent) reverence unto 


Fesus 


They will derive their names from Browne and Tom, 
Nor doe they so care to extract it from 
: Christ. 


Pluto laughs at them, promising that he 
Who will persist thus in that way, shall be 
his only son, 


But (O !) illuminate their errours now 
Father of Heaven, and Earth, and still be thou 
our Lord. 
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What is not theirs is Romes, and popish drosse ; 
Hence came the tumult about Cheapside Crosse 
which was. 


Thus is our Church condemned without hope. 
To be reformed, for ’twas (they say) by th’ Pope 
conceived, 


They’ve bin so long from Church, that they’ve forgot ; 
But barnes and stables sure conceiv’d were not 
by the Holy Ghost. 


They hate the nomination of Masse, 


Nor will they observe the rules of him that was | 
borne of the Virgin. 


They’! have no Brothers name to be.called Dave, 
Nor Sisters Mal, cause of the Romish Ave 
Mary. 


They’re charitable, the naked they will see 
Cover’d, and none (unlesse a Sister) now shall bee 
suffered under. 


Some will reforme religion, and some 


To crucifie Christ’s Church, would even become 


Pontius Pilate. 


Some preach in tubs, that scarce become a chaire ; 
The Bishops primacie in Lambeth Faire’ 
was crucified 


The publike Liturgie is condemned by most, 
The Book of Common prayer is almost 
dead and buried, 


When Prophet Hunt? did in the Gallery prate 
In Christ Church, and sent to Counter gate 
he descended. 


These Amsterdamian tunes which they do sing 
In Conventicles, will them shortly bring 
into hell. 


When Sfencer® preacht, and did his word fulfill 
He in his text continued untill 
the third es 


» Lambeth Faire, wherein you have all the Bishops’ Trinkets set to Sale. A satirical 
tract, 11 pp. 4to., 1641. 

2 James Hunt, a fanatic who gave himself out for a prophet, and caused several 
disturbances in 1641-2 

s John Spencer ; see his Apology atp. 364. 
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When Hunt came from the Counter, went agen 
To the Old Exchange, and Westminster, O then 
he rose againe 


These speake by inspiration, and are wise, 
Their Doctrin’s dull, as if it did arise 
from the dead. 


When How‘ rose from his Coblers balke, and teach’t 
His fond opinions in the Pulpit preacht, 
he ascended, 


Those that will thus their soules health rashly venter, 
To rob abused Levi, shall not enter 


into heaven. 


They are as fierce as Hercules with his Club ; 
The chiefe among them’s placed in a tub 
and there he sitteth. 


At the left hand there sits a holy mother, 
And there is likewise placed a purer brother 
at the right-hand. 


Thus are their new assemblies all abhorr’d, 
And thus they doe prophane the sacred word 
of God— 


We live and move by him that sits on high, 
Whom I acknowledge seriously to be 
the Father Almighty. 


Marler ® for preaching a Brownisticke text 
Was sent to th’ Gate-house, and to Tyburne next 
from thence he shall come. 


But stay, disturbers of the time ; I know 
Your manners, but who authorized you 
lo Fudge. 


Retract your foolish rage, I humbly crave ; 
Doe not proceed to censure and deprave 
both the quick and the dead. 


Why doe you nourish th’ Amsterdamian brat, 
For (loe) ’tis not your sect confusive that 
I beleeve in 


*Samuel How; a shoemaker, pastor of a chureh in Southwark; author of The 
Sufficiency of the Spin it’s Teaching without Human Learning; died 1640. 
‘Marler the Button Maker,” in Aldersgate Street; see foot of p. 301. 
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Thou Brownianisme that our religion mainst, 
Thou often dost protect the sinne against __ 
the holy Ghost. 


He that can teach five houres inspired from high, 
Denying Common-prayer Booke shall be 
the holy. 


Most words of Popish Monuments are fram’d, 
Religion’s Romish too, if it be nam’d 
Catholike. 


A Church to them’s Apocrypha ; a tree, 
A Barne, or Stable they esteem to be 
Church. 


When the brethren, sisters, and brownistick Elves 
Doe meet together, then they call themselves | 
The Communion of Saints. 


They’! not confess, nor yet absolve ; they’l be 
Competitors for the truth, and so deny 
the forgiveness of sinnes. 


When they should exercise their talent, and do move 
By the Spirit to a sister, oh then they love 
the resurrection of the body. 


Since they such obscure places will inherit, 
Denying all good workes, they cannot merit 
the life everlasting. 


And since they’r led by the Spirit, oh then withall 
May th’ Spirit lead them unto Tyburne all. 
Amen. 


London, printed for T.W. 1641 
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The Tombs in Bunhill Fields 


‘*No pain, nor grief, nor anxious fear 
Invades these bounds; nor mortal woes 
Can vex the forms that slumber here ; 
And angels watch their soft repose.” 
Watts 


entire space between Chiswell Street and Old Street, forming 

a part of the ancient manor of Finsbury. Somewhere 

in this area, as shewn in the earliest extant map, was a 
tumulus, which in the fourteenth century was noted by tradition as 
an ancient burial place. This appears to have been called ‘‘ Bone- 
hill,” whence the transition was easy to “ Bonhill” and “ Bunhill” 
fields. 

At a very early date—how early we are not informed, but not 

later than r104—the manor was granted to the ‘‘ prebendarius de 
Holiwell et de Finesbiri” (Holywell and Fensbury) in the cathedral 
of St. Paul, London. In 1315 the then prebendary, Robert of 
Baldock, granted his property in the manor to Sir John Gisors, 
Lord Mayor, and the commonalty of London, at a yearly rent of 
twenty shillings. This is supposed to have been in return for some 
services rendered to the church ; and as for the above named con- 
sideration the prebendary gives “for himself and his successors all 
his right and claim” to the property, it looks very much like a 
grant in perpetuity. In view of subsequent transactions, however, 
it would seem that Robert of Baldock had gone beyond his legal 
powers. 

The ground thus granted to the mayor and commonalty was 
then unenclosed ; and the archers of old London took possession 
of it for their exercises. There the bowmen of Cressy and Agin- 
court were trained’; and thither in later times the London 
’*prentices came out to practise archery and broadsword. In 1498 
the area between Chiswell Street and Old Street, a little over 11 
acres, consisting of, gardens and orchards, was definitely set apart 
for military exercises ; and a part of it has retained the name of 
“The Artillery Ground ” to this day. 

There are some indications that interments took place epee time 
to time in the vicinity of the old “‘ Bone-hill” ; and in 1549 a large 
quantity of human remains—tradition says more than a thousand 
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i name of Bunhill Fields originally comprehended the 
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cart loads—were removed thither from the charnel house of St. 
Paul’s. It has been argued that these bones would surely have 
been deposited in a “consecrated” place ; but there is no record 
of any ceremonial consecration, then or at any other time. Possibly 
the reformers of that date were of opinion—like a sturdy Non- 
conformist of three hundred years later—that it would suffice ‘to 
consecrate this ground by depositing in it the remains of a good 
man.” 

By 1553 the grant of 1315 had either been set aside or dis- 
regarded ; for in that year the estate was leased to the Corporation 
for go years, at a rental of £39 13s.4d. Eight years later St. Paul’s 
was set on fire by lightning and greatly damaged. The Corpora- 
tion voted the cost of twenty fother of lead towards the necessary 
repairs ; and in consideration of this benefaction “ the prebendary 
demised the Finsbury property to the Corporation in two leases of 
seventy years each, to commence at the expiration of the lease 
already existing. By this means the city had the property for 
215 years; and it was naturally esteemed by them very little 
inferior to freehold.1. Whether burials took place in the ground 
between this time and the Restoration is a little uncertain. Some 
writers assert it as a fact, as there is, or was, a stone inscribed 
‘Debora Warr, Nov. Io, 1623”; “but this may have been the date 
of the decease of a person whose body was re-interred here.” 

When, in 1650, the Commonwealth authorities offered the lands 
of the dean and chapter for sale, the Corporation bought them, 
and thus became, as they intended and believed, absolutely and 
unconditionally lords of the manor. But after the Restoration 
this and similar transactions were annulled, without any return of 
purchase money. Indeed, the Corporation must have deemed 
themselves fortunate in being able to retain the lease at the old 
rental, of the payment of which in 1664 the record is still extant. 
As to the exact order of events about this time authorities are at 
variance. It is certain that Bunhill Fields were leased to one 
Henry ‘Tindal, that part of the ground was laid out for building, 
and part enclosed for a burial place. This was done in 1665, 
during the mayoralty of Sir John Lawrence; but the gates were 
not finished till the following year. The enclosing wall was 
erected at the cost of the city. Defoe understood that “the Great 
Plague Pit was excavated near this spot, for the reception of 
bodies for whom no room could be found in the churchyards.” 
Maitland (1739) says that the ground was “set apart and conse- 
crated as a common cemetery for the interment of such corpses 
as could not have room in the burial grounds in the dreadful year 
of the pestilence. However, it not being made use of on that 
occasion, the said Tindal took a lease thereof, and converted it 


1 Official History of Bunhill Fields Burial Ground. 
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into a burial ground.” Others give 1661 as the date of Tindal’s 
lease. Whatever the date it was soon turned by him to profitable 
account. The earliest known interment under this tenancy is 
indicated by a stone inscribed ‘‘Joannes Seaman, natus 6 Feb! 
1665, ob. Jul! 23, 1665.” Query, may not this have been a grand- 
child of the learned Dr. Lazarus Seaman? As to the alleged 
consecration, there is no record or proof of it; while in its favour 
it is urged that on a stone in the original wall the place was called 
a “church-yard”’; that Drs. Tillotson and Stillingfleet, dean and 
canon respectively of St. Paul’s, attended a funeral there in 1682? ; 
that several distinguished clergymen, including at least one bishop, 
officiated there ; and that latterly the Corporation appointed a 
clergyman of the Established Church as permanent salaried 
chaplain: on the other side it is argued that, if the ground had 
been consecrated, all Nonconformist services within the enclosure 
would have been illegal. The name “Bunhill Fields” in the 
17th century comprehended a much larger space than the burial 
ground and the artillery ground. It included a small Quakers’ 
burial place, considerably to the westward, adjoining what is now 
called Roscoe Street ; where the remains of George Fox were laid 
to rest in 1690. The original ‘’Tindal’s Ground,” on the other 
hand, was smaller than the present enclosure. Becoming 
inconveniently full, it was enlarged about 1700 by the addition of 
that portion which lies north of E. and W. line seventy-six on the 
-plan. ‘indal’s lease expired about 1712 or-13; many offers were 
made to the Corporation for the ground, and ultimately it was 
leased to one James’ Browne for sixty-one years at twenty 
shillings a year, with a fine of £g00. Browne also covenanted to 
complete the wall round the northern extension, and to allow the 
use of the place to “none other purpose” than a burial ground ; 
especially that it should not be used, as formerly, as a “tenter 
field.” 

In 1717 a pamphlet was printed for E. Curll, purporting to give 
Inscriptions on the Tombs in the Dissenters’ Burial Place near Bunhill 
Fields. ‘This tract became so rare that a copy in the possession of 
Sir Charles Reed, F.S.A., in 1866, was believed to be unique.* It 
has since been reprinted by order of the Common Council 
(Bunhill Fields Burial Ground; Proceedings in Reference to its 
Preservation, 1867). ‘It contains seventy-five inscriptions, eighteen 
in Latin, three partly English and partly Latin, and the rest 
wholly English. . Very few of these are now traceable, and 
unfortunately the tract does not indicate the location of particular 
stones. 

After Browne the lease was held by Elizabeth Fetherstonhaugh, 
who is said to have laid out the street on the north side of the 


2 {t was the funeral of Richard Fairclough, ejected minister of Mells, Somerset. 
2 This was a mistake; the Congregational Library has two copies. 
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ground, now called Featherstone Street, with the profits derived 
from the burial ground in about eight years! This is probably an 
exaggeration ; but the fees at that time amounted to over £700 2 
year. Possibly this large revenue induced the Corporation in 
May, 1781, to take the management of the property into its own 
hands. 

As the expiration of the leases negotiated in 1561 drew near, it 
became necessary to make arrangements for the future. The 
Finsbury estate was generally in a neglected condition, a large 
part of it being described as “ now the resort of idle and disorderly 
persons.’ A grand improvement scheme was carefully elaborated, 
the central feature of which was the laying out of Finsbury Square. 
As a needful preliminary to this scheme, terms for a new lease 
were arranged with the then prebendary, Christopher Wilson, 
D.D., afterwards Bishop of Bristol. In 1765 the City Lands 
Committee reported to the Common Council that they had ‘agreed 
with the prebendary to join in an application to parliament for an 
act to enable the prebendary and his successors to grant a lease 
to the City of the prebendal estate, from Christmas last, for a term 
of ninety-nine years, renewable at the expiration of seventy-three 
years, by adding fourteen years, to make up a term of forty years ; 
and afterwards every fourteen years in like manner for ever.’ An Act,, 
known as The Finsbury Estates Act (9g Geo. iii. cap. 61), was 
accordingly obtained; but, whether by some extraordinary 
blunder or by discreditably sharp practice, the italicised clause 
designed to secure the perpetuity of the lease, though in the Bill 
and referred to in a side note, was omitted from the Act as finally 
passed. How this came about is a mystery which has never been 
elucidated ; the City authorities evidently believed at that time 
that they had secured a permanent tenure; but when the time 
came for renewal of the lease, the representatives of the lapsed 
prebendal estate availed themselves to the full of the advantage 
which accrued to them by the blunder or trick, and declined all 
proposals for renewal. These representatives were the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners ; and the unearned increment which they 
thus, quite legally, appropriated was enormous, including the 
improved value not only of the Bunhill Fields cemetery, but of 
Finsbury Square, Finsbury Circus, Wesley Chapel, Moorfields 
Tabernacle, and the whole region round about. 

In 1789 there was a considerable falling off in the receipts from 
fees charged for interments, owing to an apprehension on the part 
of the public that the ground might at some future time be 
diverted to other uses. This and other related matters were 
discussed in meetings of the City Lands Committee, at which the 
Bishop of Bristol as an interested person was present. A report 
of this committee was adopted by the Common Council on rst 
February, 1788; in accordance with which public notice was 
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given of the resolution of the council: ‘‘That no alteration shall at 
any time hereafter be made by or under the authority of this court 
by building on the said burying grounds, or either of them, or any 
_part thereof; but that the same and every part thereof shall at all 
times hereafter remain for the purpose of burials only in such 
manner as hath been accustomed for many years past.” At the 
same time a list of fees was adopted and published, a caretaker 
appointed ; and “the length and breadth of each ground [ordered 
to] be described by figures in numerical order,” i.e. the figures 
indicating the intersection lines, many of which still remain. At 
the same time steps were taken for the due preservation of the 
register of burials, both as to the past and the future. This 
register, in twenty-nine volumes, covering the whole time from 
1713 to 1852, is now among the non-parochial registers at Somerset 
House. 

Confidence being restored by the above quoted resolution, 
Bunhill Fields became, even more than before, the recognized 
burial place for London Nonconformists. But already many of 
the monuments were decayed, gravestones broken, and inscriptions 
fast becoming illegible. A few years later the Rev. Dr. Rippon, 
minister of Carter Lane Baptist church, Tooley Street, undertook 
to transcribe all such inscriptions as were then legible, designing 
to publish them with biographical notes. On this labour of love, 
_like a veritable ‘‘Old Mortality,” he spent his leisure during several 
years, but never completed the task. The result of his patient 
toil, in six MS. volumes, is preserved in the library of the Heralds’ 
College. 

In 1842 the Corporation endeavoured to repair the error of on 
by promoting a bill to legalize the sale of the Finsbury estate, on 
terms agreed upon with the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s. The 
effort failed ; but it is worth recording that in estimating the sale 
price “the burial grounds were taken in the valuation as of no 
worth, and were, in fact, excluded from the calculation.” 4 

In 1849 an aged Baptist minister, the Rev. J. A. Jones, published 
a volume entitled: Bunhill Memorials: Sacred Reminiscences of 
three hundred ministers and other persons of note who are buried in 
Bunhill Fields, of every Denomination ; with the Inscriplions on their 
tombs and gravestones. The “reminiscences” vary from mere 
transcripts of epitaphs to brief memoirs occupying several pages. 
Two hundred and fifty-six inscriptions are given, twelve of them 
taken from various records (the stones having ‘disappeared or 
become illegible), the rest copied from the then existing 
monuments. Twelve of the inscriptions are given in Latin with 
translations, two being represented by translations only. The 
actual location of two hundred and _ sixty-one interments is 


4 History of Bunhill Fields Burial Ground. 
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indicated by the intersections, including all ministers whose 
resting places were certainly known. Over seventeen no stone 
was placed or remaining. ‘There are also notices of thirty-nine 
worthies who were known to have been buried within the 
enclosure, though the exact place is unrecorded. The book is of 
real and permanent value, as affording the only means, hitherto 
easily accessible, of ascertaining the position of particular graves ; 
and it has been freely used in constructing the plan which 
accompanies this paper. 

By an order in council issued in 1852 further interments in the 
ground were prohibited. It was high time; for since 1665 there 
had been deposited within an area of less than four acres upwards. 
of 120,000 bodies, rather more than six to every square yard of 
surface. Im other words, the burials represented six layers of 
bodies covering every foot of the enclosure. 

The lease of 1768-9 expiring at Christmas, 1867, the entire 
Finsbury estate then fell into the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. As this date approached, much anxiety was felt 
about the future of what Southey had called “the Campo Santo 
of the Dissenters,’ and on gth June, 1864, a memorial was 
presented to the Common Council, praying that all necessary steps 
might be taken to preserve the ground from desecration. Fifty-six 
names were attached to the memorial, including those of J. 
Remington Mills, Samuel Morley, George Hadfield, Sir Francis 
Crossley, Sir S. Morton Peto, Sir Edward Baines, Dr. Thos. 
Binney, Dr. E. B. Underhill, Sir Jas. Risden Bennett, W. 
McArthur, Thos. M. Challis, and C. E. Mudie. The. memorial 
was supported by another from the churchwardens, overseers, and 
many inhabitants of the parish of St. Luke’s. In response to these 
memorials negotiations were undertaken, but without any satis- 
factory result, the commissioners declining to concur in any 
arrangement, except on terms of sale and purchase. In November 
and December, 1865, the Common Council unanimously resolved 
that they were ‘‘ willing to accept the care and preservation of the 
ground on behalf of the public” ; and appointed a committee ‘to 
watch the proceedings in reference to this question, and to take 
such steps therein as they may think requisite.” This committee 
reported on 6th December, 1866. From the correspondence it 
would seem that the commissioners felt it their duty to the 
Established Church to assert, if not to enforce, the sacred rights of 
property. The four acres, which in 1842 had been treated as 
worthless, were now, in 1865, appraised at “ confessedly more than 
£100,000”; and there had been a disposition to accept an offer 
(subsequently withdrawn) of £10,000 from a Mr. Ivimey as “a 
liberal settlement of the question.” Ultimately it was arranged 
that the fee simple of the ground should remain with the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners; but that it should be preserved as an 
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open space for ever, and that the City should undertake the 
responsibility of its preservation and management. These terms, 
by the help of a committee of the dissenting deputies, were 
embodied in an act of parliament, which was passed without 
opposition in the summer of 1867. The ground was then put in 
decent order, trees planted and walks laid out ; and it was opened 
to the public “for recreation and promenade” by the Lord Mayor 
on Thursday, 14th October, 1869. The successful issue of this 
movement was largely due to the persistent efforts of Sir Charles 
Reed, F.S.A. 

It is a singular coincidence that the enclosing wall was built in 
the mayoralty of Sir John Lawrence, 1665; and the ground was 
ae devoted to public use by Sir James Clarke Lawrence 
in 1869, 

The number of tombs or graves now traceable is nearly 6,000. 
In the Guildhall Library is a record, prepared by Mr. George 
Rogers under the direction of the City Lands Committee, con- 
taining an accurate copy of every inscription which was legible in 
1868. This record accompanies a large plan, measuring thirty- 
seven inches by fifty-two, which shews the exact location of every 
stone. Unfortunately, however, the intersections are not given ; 
instead, the area is divided into twenty-five sections or squares, 
and the graves in each section are numbered consecutively. This 
arrangement affords very little aid to a visitor in determining the 
situation of any particular tomb. The small handbook which is 
sold on the ground gives a number of the most interesting in- 
scriptions, and sketches of thirty-eight monuments; but the 
accompanying plan only locates forty-four interments, and is thus 
quite inadequate as a visitor’s guide. 

It has several times, been suggested that it would be desirable to 
print the entire Bunhill Register. But a little reflection will shew 
that the labour and cost of editing and printing above 100,000 
entries, most of them names of obscure persons, would be quite 
out of proportion to any possible advantage to be gained thereby. 
Moreover, the registers only begin with April, 1713; so that the 
interments of greatest historic interest, those of the ejected 
ministers and the later Puritan worthies, are not recorded. It is, 
however, much to be wished that the registers should be thoroughly 
examined, and all those entries extracted which are of any 
importance to the history of the Free Churches, or to the 
Metropolis in general. 

In the annexed plan all the tombs: are marked, according to the 
intersections, which are located in the Bunhill Memorials; anda 
few others which seem to be of public interest. The total number 
of names is three hundred and fifteen, of which two hundred and 
sixty are names of ministers. The tombs are considerably fewer, | 
because it frequently happens that one tomb represents several 
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interments. Thus with Bunyan (133) lie John Strudwick, Robert 
Bragg junior, and others unnamed; Thankful Owen lies with 
Thomas Goodwin ; John Evans and Thomas Morgan with Daniel 
Williams, Thomas Belsham with Theophilus Lindsey, &c., &c. 
The sign t indicates that though the place of burial is known, 
there is no stone to mark it. The sign * is affixed to the names 
of ministers ejected by the Act of Uniformity, 1662. 


Location of Tombs 


No. on Intersection 


Plan E&W N&S 
15 Addington, Stephen, DD. 1796 Ind. MilesLane  ... ws. 41 65-6 
67 Aldridge, William .-- 1797 Ind. Jewry Street ... ane CANA’ 
20ot Alexander, Daniel ... 1709 Pres. Crosby Square cee ee 1 
162+ Allen, John, M.D. ... 1774 Pres. New Broad Street,etc. 73 17 
24 Amory, Thomas, D.D. 1774 Pres. Old Jewry  ... sabezO=yis O2 
28 Anderson, William ... 1767 Bapt. Grafton Street Sa evil) BTS) 
28} Asty, John oa ... 1729 Ind. Ropemakers’ Alley ... 42 59 
99 Atley, Henry ... a eKOZZ Missionary to Lascars 32-3 37-8 
116 Ball, John | a .. 1811 Ind. Jewry Street). Biers THe e) 
52 Barber, Joseph ... ... 1810 Ind. perenne Postern 489 54 
55 Bayes, Joshua ... ... 1746 Pres. Leather Lane.. ao OI s TL 
55 Bayes, Thomas, F.R.S. 1761 Pres. Tunbridge ... sp OOM EST 
SF Beasley, John... Sonn dnd, PALS 
102+ Beau, Peter ee ea EOQI ily eg 
45 Belsham, Thomas ... 1829 Unit. Hackney ees Spe iia mNpe 
109 Benson, George, D.D.... 1762 Pres. Poor Jewry Lane... 62 35 
185} Betts, John Thomas... 1847 “Aloverofgoodmen” 11 5 
53 Biggs, Elizabeth... Beas eats (Fine monument, erect- 
ed by father ‘to his 
daughter)... 68 54 
53 Biggs, William ... as YES ch egnett 
122} Billingsley, John .. 1722 Pres. Crutched Friars ores LOR 2 
7 Bolton, John 586 ... 1821 Bapt. Goswell Street a dat Or 
80 Bradberry, David ... 1803 ‘‘A preacher of the 
Gospel 42 years” ... 121-2 43-4 
14 Bradbury, Thomas ... 1759 Ind. New Court  ,,. 40 66-7 
39 Bradford, John, A.B. ... 1805 Ind. City Chapel, Grub St. 116-7 60 
151 Brand, Thomas ... ... 1691 Epis. Oxford, Philanthropist 19 21 
151t Bragge, Robt., senr.* ... 1704 Ind. Pewterers’ Hall Se | 200) eee) 
133 Bragge, Robt., junr. ... 1737 Ind. Lime St. (Paved Alley) 25-6 26-7 
129 Brine, John x ... 1765 Bapt. Curriers’ Hall pelish hy eye) 
2 Broadfoot, William ... 1837 Pres. Tutor, Cheshunt Col. 43-4 78 
49 Brown, John Rae ... 1816 Ind. Cumberland Street ... 95-6 54 
198 Brooksbank, Joseph _ ... 1825 Ind. Haberdashers’ Hall... 48-9 1 
138} Brooksbank, William ... 1751. Berke 
131 Buck, Charles... ... 1815 Ind. Grub/Street’ 2: «+ 36 28-9 
133 Bunyan, John ... ... 1688 Bapt. Bedford ae so. 25-6 26-7 
23 Burder, George ... 120 1632 Ind.)/) Ketterwlane\ ee sh agON 62 
11 Burford, Samuel... ... 1768 Bapt. Goodman's Fields... 24-5 64-5 
134 Button, William ... ... 1821 Bapt. Dean Street ... 2 2-0 
13 Buxton, Thos. Fowell ... 1795 Kinsman of the philan- 
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No. on 
Plan 
66 Boulton, William 
154 Cartwright, Joseph 66 
. 186 Chandler, Sam., D.D., 
BESS fac oe 
35 Chevalier, Thos, M.D., 
II) ae cis 
181 Chin, John 
e Child, (A.) 


Clark, George .. 
ms Clarke, Sir Robert 
971 Clarke, Sir John ... 
38 Clayton, John 
38 Clayton, William 
i11gt Coates, John 
971 Collet, Joseph 


148} Collier, Abel es 
87 Conder, John, D.D. 


66+ Cooper, John, M.D. 
81 Crole, Anthony . 


138 Cromwell, Richard 
139 Cromwell, Henry a 
171 Cruden, William, M.A. ... 
104 Dale, John : ae 
91 Davies, Edward... 

61 Davies, John 


. 37 Dawson, Alfred a 
113+ Dean, Joseph 
126 Defoe, Daniel 


202 Denham, David ... 
124 Denham, Thomas 
61} Dewhirst, John B. 


132+ Dornford, Josiah, J.P. , iy 


191 Dowars, William 
187 Duncan, John, LL.D. 
74 Durant, George ... 
193+ Eades, John “4 
170 Eames, John, F.R. iS 
121} Edwards, John 

97 Emlyn, Thos. 

41 Erskine, Lady ann 
167 Evans, John,-D.D. 
72+ Fell, John Le 
sat Field, William 

Fisher, Daniel, D.D. 

oy Fleetwood, Charles 
180 
94 
177 
69 


Flower, Thomas... 
Ford, John, LL.D. 


66+ Cooper, William, M.D. ie 


193 Dukinfield, Sir Samuel... 


Fleming, Caleb, BaD. 2: 
Flexman, Roger, D.D.... 


305 


Intersection 
p E&W N&S 
1799{ Die ae " } Dublin sa <a Seon m4O 
. 1800 ind. Lant Street 49 22-3 
1766 Pres. Old Jewry ARS MOG 
Sergeant Surgeon to 
1824 King George III ... to1 55 
1839 Bapt. Walworth 151 145 
n.d. (Fine poetical epitaph) 11 69 
1832 Ind. Ponder’s End - 95-6 49-50 
1770 59-60 42 
1782 59-60 42 
1843 Ind. King’s Weigh House 118 59 
1838 Ind. Saffron Walden Sass ns 
1831 Pres. III 26-7 
1725 Governor of Fort 
George, India . 59-60 42 
1695 Ind. Halstead aoe doe Make! 17 
1781 Ind. Tutor, Homerton 105 41-2 
1779 5 47 
1782 ane 
1803 Ind Founders Hall 127-8 41-2 
o — See p. 360 1A 33 
— — Seep. 360 ; 14a 29 
1785 Sc. Pr. Crown Court ... 46-7 11-2 
1757 Ind. Faversham ; soe, BES GIS: 
1812 Epis. Coychurch, Glam. ... 78 38 
1821 Ind. Hare Court coe nS SiH 
1835 Ind. Dorking : we. 115-6 55-6 
1834 Chelwood, Somerset 83-4 35 
1731 Ind. Political writer and 
novelist GOmmn 27 
1848 Bapt. Southwark : 14 1 
1838 Bapt. Whitechapel ... (70m 822 
1812 Unit 47-8 56 
1810 31 28-9 
1795 Bapt. Goodman’s Fields 60-1 7-8 
1768 Gomer 
1814 Sc. Pr. Peter Street Pa Wifes) 
1812 Ind. Lay preacher go-1 48-9 
1786 61 I 
1744 Ind. Tutor, Moorfields SOe LD 
1837 I11 30-1 
1743 Arian Victim of a shameful 
persecution ° 54 43 
1804 Colleague of Countess 
of Huntingdon T20 SQ 
1730 Pres. New Broad Street Lo i 
1797 Ind. Tutor, Homerton 70 48 
1816 Ind. Mortlake Saeed 
1807 Ind. ‘Tutor, Homerton 107 42-3 
1692 Ind Lieut.-General 10. 10 
1779 Unit. Pinners’ Hall ... 24 13-4 
1795 Pres. Bermondsey ... en SO 3c 
1767 Bapt 32 16-7 
1806 Manager of Countess of 


Huntingdon’schapels 32 
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No. on Intersection 
Plan E&W N& 
190t Ford, William... ... 1783 Ind. MilesLane ... BAONN SE} MS 
96} Foster, James, D.D.  ... 1753 Unit. Old Jewry ... mea OOr a2 
125 Franklin, Jonathan ... 1833 Bapt. Redcross Street iMozle23 
127. Freer, Richard a . 1823 Ind. Cumberland Street ... 53-4 28 
44 Furneaux, Philip, D. D.. . 1783 Pres. Clapham ABS we 115-6 51 
t2ot Gale, Robert... . 1843 Ind. Hoxton m= £13, 28-0; 


176 Gale, Theophilus, M.A. * 1678 Pres. Haberdashers’ “Hall .. go 13-4 
96 Gibbons, Thomas, D.D. 1785 Ind. Haberdashers’ Hall... 57 41 
183 Gifford, Andrew, D.D.... 1784 Bapt. Eagle Street, Holborn TAG LT 


to2 Gilchrist, William - 1684 4:5 41 
12 Gill, John, D.D. ... .. 1771 Bapt. Carter Lane,Tooley St. 20-1 65-6 
21+ Gilson, David... w+ 1805 63) 62 
110t Goode, John eee 1831 Ind. 66-7 29 
173 Goodwin, Thomas, D. D* 1679 Ind. Fetter Lanewex se 135) 0-10 
104} Graham, Captain Walter 1758 Drumkil, Perth ae eeeOe7)" 34 
got Green, John Ke nO 68 58 
29 Green, William ... ... 1802 Ind. CastleStreet,Reading 42 57-8 
60 Gregson, Abraham .. 1770 : 50 54 
42 Greig, George ... ... 1830 Sc. Pr. Crown Court ... eeteo) 58 
1o5 Griffiths, John ... ... 1798 Ind. White’s Alley and 

Brigstock ... tetsu, G2-3) 
165 Grosvenor, Benj.,1.D. 1758 Pres. Crosby Square Ray ET 
200 Guyse, John, D.D. -. ©76r Ind, New Broad Street ... 30-1 1 
200 Guyse, William ... ... 1759 Ind. New Broad St., assist. 30-1 1 
go Gwennap, Joseph ... 1813 Bapt. Piccadilly pe ws 89) 4I-2 
30 Hall, Archibald ... 1. 1778 Sc:'\Pr. Well Streetwies oop 5 Os, 
77 Hall, Christopher ... 1786 Bapt. Spitalfields... ++.109-10 49 
58t Hargrave, Timothy... 1793 Brentford ae Se Affe NIRS 
22+ Harper, Thomas ... 1832 Ind. Adelphi A eme4aba 08-4: 
89 Hardcastle, Joseph a TSEO First Treasurer of Lon- 

don Missionary Soc. 101 38 
196 Hardy, Thomas ... a tSa2 Political reformer ... 52 I 
44 Harris, Rice, D.D. ... 1795 Pres. Hanover Street se TSO 51 
167. Harris, William, D.D. ... 1740 Ind. Crutched Friars sae OS i) 0d 
40 Harris, William, LL.D.... 1830 Ind. Tutor, Highbury ... 121 60 
26+ Harrison, John, D.D. ... 1798 220) 55 
50 Hart, Joseph a2 -.. 1768 Ind. Jewin Street ... Se mOD eh 54: 


184 Hartopp, Dame Mary ... 168--Ind. Mother of Sir John 
Hartopp; third wife 
of C. Fleetwood ... 10 10 


149 Hayward, Samuel «» 1757 Ind. Silver Streetges ... 18-19 18 
47| Hinkley, Henry, M.D. ... 1779 Treasurer of Royal 
Collegeof Physicians 97 51 
zo} Hirst, Charles... ... 1834 Ind. Leeds, notincharge... 62 68 
75 Hitchin, Edward ... 1795 Ind. White’s Row ... w- 92 47-8. 
120 Hockley, William ... 1833 Ind. Tabernacle Connection112 28-9. 
73+ Hollis, Benjamin He7A9) 75 49 
148 Hopkins, Thomas ... 1787 Bapt. Eagle Street ... noe elhee 17 
111 Horne, Wm. Wales ... 1826 Bapt. Aldersgate Street [ 65 33 
191} Horsman, Gabriel (or Gil- 
bert) ie « 1733 Bencher of Lincoln’sInn 63 4 
191} Horsman, Samuel, ‘M.D. 1751 Gabe 4. 
30t Hort, Thomas... L750 Chief Accountant to 
Honble. East India 
Company ... Biter 5S 
1742 & Parents of the hilan- 
165+ Howard, John and Ann § a ; thropist hs io ae 
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No.on Intersection 


Plan E&W N&S 
197 Hughes, James ... . 1844 C.M’th. Jewin Crescent «49-50 I 
108 Hughes, Joseph, M.A. ... 1833 Bapt. First Secretary Bible 
Society SeSSen 35 
101} Hume, Abraham, M.A.* 1707 Sc. Pr. Drury Lane soo adasin rae 
119 Humphries, William . 1808 Ind. Hammersmith > Wn2 2445, 
107+ Hunt, William Jeu L770 Brent uci) 
106 Hunter, Henry, D.D. ... 1802 Sc. Pr. London Wall ... 44 34 
93+ Hurrion, John... ek7a0 nds 66 41 
9 Hutchings, Thomas . 1827 Bapt. Unicorn Yard +. G10 63-4 
98 Hyatt, John ... 1826 Ind. Tabernacle Connection 43 38 
6 Ivimey, Joseph . 1834 Bapt. Eagle Street ... 13. 68 
gor Jackson, Matthew Laat 55 55-6 
Jenkins, Dr. oe 1780 Pres. Tutor, Carmarthen ... 101-2 41-2 
c Jenkins, Joseph, D. D. | 1819 Bapt. Walworth 65 53-4 
189 Jenkyn, William* ... 1684 Pres. Jewin Street ... 225-6) 0/5 
164 Jennings, Nathaniel . 1814 Ind. Islington Wey Ee. east 
83 Jerment, George, D.D.... 1819 Sc. Pr. Oxendon Street . 119-20 4I 
130 Jones, John Andrew ? Bapt. Author of SBunhill 
Memorials ... 68) 433 
Jones, William, A.M. ... 1846 Sc.Bap.Windmill Street 67 70-5 
i Supp, Richard . 1799 30 years architect to 
Honble. East India 
Company 49 14 
41 Kello, John ... 1827 Ind. Bethnal Green 60 49-50: 
57 King, Thomas ... ... 1847 Bapt. Bedford 63 53-4 
143 King, William, D.D. ... 1769 Ind. Hare Court er ee} 
20 Kippis, Andrew, mend 
ERs. .. 1795 Unit. Westminster ... 5510067 
172+ Kirkman, Lemuel 1820 47-8 8 
19t Langford, William, D. iD) 1775 Ind. King’s Weighhouse ... 60-1 69 
95+ Lardner, Nathaniel, D.D. 1768 Pres. Jewry Street ... HON nish ueeetes 
95 Lardner, Richard . 1739 Pres. Hoxton Square 54 38 
162 Lawrence, Samuel, D. D. 1760 Pres. Monkwell Street 70 14-5 
172 Lawson, Robert . . 1771 Sc. Pr. London Wall ... - 47-8 11-2 
gt Legrand, Peter ... Sealy oyet Canterbury eee! DZ OR 
160 Lilley, Westfield ... . 1798 Noteworthy Rah on 
; a child bus 66 16 
158 Lindsay, James, D.D. ... 1821 Pres. Monkwell Street {ony a) 
45 Lindsay, Theophilus,M.A. 1808 Unit. Essex Street ... 114 51 
157 Llewelyn, Thomas, LL.D. 1783 Bapt. Occasionalpreacher... 49 18 
131f Lobb, Theophilus, M.D., 
FURS. . 1763 Pres. Haberdashers’ Hall...?35 27 
49 Loveday, John . 1795 Left all his property for 
charitable purposes 128 46 
68 Luson, Jane oe ... 1816 Aged 116 years Jauh eZ h 1 ie 
190 Lyndall, Samuel... . 1836 Ind. Grandfather of Olive 
: Schreiner 57 7-8 
112. Macgowan, John ... 1780 Bapt. Devonshire Square . NO Nesaad: 
65 Madden, Thomas ... 1819 C.M’th. Aldersgate Street 29 50-1 
73 Marriott, Thomas . 1724 ' Clerk of the Pleas in 
H.M. Court of Ex- 
chequer oh Poa Am 
115 Martin, John Fat ... 1820 Bapt. Keppel Street aS 95 35-6 
46 Maurice, William ... 1802 Ind. Fetter Lane 99-100 46-7 
1351 Meredith, Thomas e755 19 27-8 
121 Messer, Benjamin ... 1772 Bapt. Grafton Street 108 27-8 
117 Meyer, John Henry . 1796 C.M’th. Adelphi... ' 125 28 
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No.on Intersection 
Plan E&W N&S 
19+ Miles, Henry, D.D., F.R.S. 1763 Pres. Tooting Soc Be 61) 69 
116+ Mitchell, Eli = . 1834 Pr zOna 34. 
git Mitchell, johnwie 1756 Ind. Nightingale Lane ... 84 39 
50t Moncreiff, Wm. Wellwood, 
TEVESOD 5. . 1813 SO S52 
16 Moore, Francis ... ... 1839 Ind. Vauxhall be ssn 5O-E 72 
103+ Moore, Joseph ... LSO, Ba ootss 
1 Morell, Thomas ... ... 1840 Ind. Tutor,Coward College 59 77-8 
1 Morell, Jas. David ... 1837 Ind. Not in charge PesOy 77-5 
201 Morley, John ag ... 1848 Father of Samuel 
Morley, M.P. oT O 2 
185 Morrice, Roger, M.A.*... 1701 Pres. Collector of Historical 
Recordsigumeee set) (ALO! 19-10 
167 Morgan, Thomas, LL.D 1821 Unit. Librarian, Williams's 
Library 50 RO See Lit 
153 Muir, David ge ... 1780 Ind. Wapping se PEG Smt 22=3 
3 Nasmith, David ... .. 1839 Founder of London 
City Mission remeron: 70. 
95 Neal, Daniel, M.A. ... 1743 Pres. Historian of the Puri- 
tans” se view eesde 38 
105+ Neeley, Samuel ... eeu Islington ben MeO 33 
141 Newman, Thomas ... 1758 Pres. Carter Lane ... 7 27 
1491 Nicholson, Isaac... ».. 1807 C.M’th. Pell Street ; sometime 
tutor at Cheshunt... 20-1 18 
26 Nicol, William, D.D. ... 1821 Sc. Pr. Swallow Street fee) nA 54 =5 
472 Oates, William ... ... 1828 Ind. Little Alie Street ... 61 47-8 
80 Offgood, Ezekiel ave) 1800 122 42-3 
60+ Oldfield, Joshua, D.D. ... 1729 Pres. Maid Lane ... Rt pte wee 
19 Orme, William ... ... 1830 Ind. Camberwell ... cory O21 09 
150 Owen, John, D.D.* ... 1683 Ind. Leadenhall Street ... 17-8 20 
173. Owen, Thankful * ... 1681 Ind. Fetter Lane ... SSS O=10 
84 Parker, John Kennett ... 1818 Ind. Barking au Lee RE LO ne AT 
25 Palmer, Thomas ... 1840 Ind. Jewry Street ... S59 
58 Page, Dame Mary ... 1728 Bapt. Epitaph describes re- 
markable affliction 57 54 
7 Penny, John a Pe ce Bapt. mortises: vie iiperg 667 
125+ Philips, Samuel ... hoop Wrwks 6525 
147 Phillips, Maurice ... 1822 Ind. Harpenden 2. nee TS. 
470 Pickard, Edward ...'£773 Pres. Carter Lane  <. soresy 49. 
1551 Piercy, }.s ... 1843 Epis. Chaplain B.F. mae. el ee 
32 Platt, Wm. Francis ... 1831 Ind. Holywell Mount w. 76-7 56 
146 Pomfret, Samuel ... 1721 Pres. Gravel Laneware tne) Mle 20-1 
140} Pope, Michael ai ... 1788 Pres. Leather Lane #as) deg) (26 
64 Powell, Thomas ... 1829 Bapt. Mitchell Street ace east Sp 
48 Powell, Thomas, jun. .., 1846 Bapt. Peckham its Sede Se 
199 Price,Samuel_... ... 1756 Ind. \ Bury street ies Pee vill I 
199 Price, Rd, D.D., F.R.S. 1791 Arian Hackney aa fis I 
85 Price, Rees So ... 1815 Pres. Chalfont vate eon. 38 
51 Priestley, Timothy ... 1814:‘Ind. | Jewin Street ... Boi 5% 
101 Pringle, Thomas ... .- 1834 Author and philan- 
thropist one GF 42 
178 Prudence, James... PeeLOOS The oldest inscription 
legible in 1849 <coKsyie, ©S 
195 Pugh, Hugh os ... 1840 Welsh Harper Sees. I 
27 Radford, Joseph... ... 1803 Ind. Virginia Street sr ege. SO 
135 Ralph, Edward .., ... 1818 Ind. Maidstone ... lO pee ZO) 


193 Rawlin, Richard “01757 Ind. Fetter Lanewi aemOOins | 2 
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No.on 
Plan 


142 Ready, Martin a5 
118 Rees, Abraham, D.D., 
BRS ass F 
- 130 Reynolds, John ... 
128 Reynolds, John, M.A 
126+ Ridgley, Thomas, D.D. 
4 Rippon, John, D.D. 
2+ Robertson, Joseph as 
153+ Rosewell, Thos., M.A.*... 


153+ Rosewell, Samuel, M.A.... 
182 Ross, William 

152 Rowe, John, M.A.* 
152 Rowe, Thomas ... 
152 Rowe, Benoni... a: 
140 Russel, Patrick, M.A. .. 
179 Rutledge, Thos., D.D. ... 
180} Rule, John, A.M. 

74+ Saunders, John .. 

18 Saunders, Thomas 

194 Savage, Samuel M,, D. D. 
169 Say, Samuel 

62+ Seward, Benjamin 
62+ Seward, Elizabeth 


145 Sibley, Manoah ... 
144 Simpson, Robert, D.D. 
110 Skepp, John ; 
165 Smith, Captain Humphrey 
46 Spilsbury, Brash 3.) 
188 Stafford, John, D.D. 
22 Stennett, Samuel, D.D. ... 
113 Stevens, John ‘ 
117 Stinton, Samuel ... |: ... 
137+ Stockell, Samuel 
133 Strudwick, John ... 


137 Stothard, Thomas 

114 Swain, Joseph 

59 Sowerby, Thomas 
192 Tayler, Thomas... 
192+ Taylor, Charles 

56 Taylor, Dan as 
85+ Taylor, William ... 
82 Terry, Garnet 


—93 Thomas, Timothy 

103 Thomas, Thomas 
132 Thompson, Josiah 

11 Thompson, Josiah (2) 
161 Toller, Thomas ... 
36 Towers, John... 
195+ Towers, Joseph, LL. By 
175 Towle, Thomas ods 

43 Townsend, John... 


. 1805 


-. 1825 
Leos 
. 1792 


1734 


. 1836 
. 1837 


1692 


1722 


+» 1808 
O77 
eo L705 
. 1706 
. 1746 


1818 


eT 75) 
. 1822 


. 1806 
SHEN 
1743 


1753 
- 1754 


. 1840 
. 1817 
1721 
1715 
woe 


. 1800 


1795 


- 1778 


1769 


oo 17750 
. 1697 


.. 1834 
bee e790 
. 1819 
. 1831 


Mf 1816 


% 1792 
. 1817 


. 1827 
.. 1819 
stony fete) 
. 1806 

- 1795 


. 1804 
- 1799 


... 1806 
. 1826 
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Intersection 
E&W N&S 
Bapt. Peckham = Tne 27) 
Old Jewry; editor of 
Arian an encyclopaedia... 122 25 
Ind. Camomile Street 49 29 
Bapt. Curriers’ Hall... Gy) SASS 
Ind. Three Cranes nie OLA nea 
Bapt. CarterLane, TooleySt. 13 70 
49-50 78-9: 
Pres. Jamaica Row ; tried 
for treason ... 36 20 
Pres, Silver Street ... 36 ©6220 
Ind. Shadwell : 13 13-4 
Ind. Ej. Westminster Abbey 30 20 
Ind.  Girdlers’ Hall.. 30 4020 
Ind. Epsomand Fetter Lane 30 20 
Sc. Pr. Crown Court .. qa 
Sc. Pres: 23). 19 
BTW San 
89 50 
Ind. Coventry 64 70 
Ind. Bury Street ey) a 
Pres. Westminster ... Erp aaehies 
Grit FS 
Mrs. Seward left large 
sums to various 
charities, mostly 
among Dissenters... 44 52 
Swedenborgian Tr 22 
Ind. Tutor, Hoxton Ol oe 
Bapt. Curriers’ Hall 68 33 
ye hoes ain 
Pres. Salters’ Hall ... 106 51 
Ind. New Broad Street 20a 
Bapt. Little Wild Street A GA! 
Bapt. Red Cross Street 8135 
26 64 
Ind. Red Cross Street 14 33 
Friend of Bunyan, who 
died at his house ... 25-6 26-7 
Distinguished painter 20 33 
Bapt. Walworth REO Masih, RYO) 
Bapt. Battle Bridge.. Se SS 
Pres. Carter Lane ... 71 3 
Editor of Calme?’s Dict. 65)" 3 
G.Bap. Whitechapel ... Soe sve wash! 
116 35, 
Engraver to the Bank 
of England ... Le 
Bapt. Devonshire Square ... 70 42 
Bapt. Sch’lmaster, Peckham 29 36 
Bapt. Bristol ... eiony Lets) 
Bapt. Clapham St ZO" BOd, 
Ind. Hoxton Square tons 
Ind. Barbican HE LOSS ASS 
Pres. Highgate Sh F2L0gS 
Ind. Aldermanbury Bis ac! 
Ind. Founder of the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum... 120 51 
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No, on Intersection 
Plan E&WN&S 
155 Trotman, Nath. ... .. 1793 Ind. White's Row ... LoS OM ZO 
62 Trotter, John, D.D. ... 1808 Sc. Pr. Swallow Street Best hy ee MNse 
ao2 Turnbull, Geo. .. METZ OS Hammersmith KN rey 
63 \7ute, Thomas.) s. ..» 1801 Noteworthy epitaph .. Bon y5z 
10 Upton, James... ... 1834 Bapt. Church Street, Black- 
friars Road sey ESIO POF 
168 Vowell, Geo. abs -- 1794 Ind. Potters Rasyin. 62 «14 
350 Walker, Sayer, M.D. ... ? In the tomb of John 
Owen sis in 17-8) 20 
156+ Walker, Benj. ... wv» 1843 Lieutenant R. N. Mea 20 
68+ Ware, Ebenezer ... 1) £826 28 46 
27+ Ware, James, F.R.S.  ... 1815 30°. 56 
1521+ Watkinson, M.D. Boo aiyfeiel Physician St. Thomas’ 
Hospital... 23 21 
159 Watts, Isaac, D.D. ... 1748 Ind. Bury Street ... - 60 14-5 
g1 Waugh, Alex., D.D._... 1827 Sc. Pr. Wells Street ... Sa ENN SO 
3t Waugh, Alex., jun., M. AL he Sc. Pr. Miles Lane... SL SO 
174 Wavel, Rich, B.A.* ... 1705 Ind. Pinners’ Hall ... UL GM LL 
got White, William Be .-. 1801 Lieutenant R.N. OI Ag 
87 Webb, James _... 0 £782 Inds (Fetter Lanewaass om O Rta a2 
8 Webb, Joshua... ... 1820 Ind. Hare Court... I 64. 
100 Wesley, Susannah ... 1742 Epis. Mother of J. and C. 
; Wesley te soy. 22 
34 Weybridge, Francis ... 1834 Ind. Cheshunt co Qo, 57 


34 Weybridge, John, M.A. 1835 Epis. S. John’s Col., Camb. GON 157 
563 Wilkinson, Watts, A.B.... 1840 Epis, S. Margaret’s, Lothbury 74 13 


92 Wilks, Matthew ... ... 1829 Ind. Tabernacle -:. TO S438 
122 Wilks, Washington  ... 1832 Bapt. Great Alie Street Pols 
107 Williams, Daniel, D.D.... 1716 Pres. Hand Alley ... sMeOnuy cid 
78 Williams, Griffith ... 1826 Ind. Gate Street ... Sey Ree Ag 
136 Williams, Thomas ... 1843 Ind. Rose Lane" =.: Raps ilizors th Ree 
166 Williams, William ... 1847 C.M’th. Jewin Crescent eee als 
139} Willoughby of Parham, 

Henry, Lord ... 1775 Pres. ee BO 
139+ Willoughby of Parham 

George, Lord ... 1779 Sepee 
115+ Wilson, Daniel ... we 1784 TORI 35 


21 Wilton, Samuel, D.D. ... 1778 Ind. King’s Weighhouse... 54 67 
14 Winter, Richard, D.D.... 1799 Ind. |New Court, Carey St. 40 67 
14 Winter, Robert, D.D. ... 1833 Ind. New Court, rela iohs Sta idor 67 


123 Wise, John ... 1814 Ind. Christchurch . 100 25 
33 Woodgate, Richard ... 1778 Ind. Jewin Street ... se) 1800060. 
156 Worthington, Hugh ... 1813 Pres. Salters’ Hall ... ee iste ner) 
107 Young, Robert, D.D. ... 1813 Sc. Pr. London Wall ... oa URN re! 


Note on the Cromwell Tombs : 138, 139 


The names of Richard and Henry Cromwell are somewhat 
delusive. Henry, for whom 139 was constructed, was a grandson 
of the Great Protector, and a major in the army. He died and 
was buried at Lisbon in 1711. His widow, Hannah Hewlings, 
granddaughter of William Kiffin, and two of their children are 
interred here. Hisson, Richard Cromwell, erected 138 as a family 
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memorial ; beneath it are interred fis son, William Cromwell (died 

1772), and others of the family. Two other sons of Major Henry 

Cromwell occupy another vault near at hand, which has not been 
_ identified. 


In conclusion, we give a list of about one hundred and twenty 
ministers and other prominent persons known to lie in Bunhill 
Fields, whose monuments have perished, or over whom no 
memorial has been placed. All those are given whose names 
appear in the Bunhill Memorials. Of many the long obliterated 
epitaphs are preserved in print or in MS. Many of them might 
probably be located (and doubtless others, whose names are of 
metropolitan or even national interest), by a careful examination 
of the registers at Somerset House. 


Allen, Ebenezer ae Seo) ye Chelmsford 
Allen, Richard cee Sto 1719 { pt. \} Paul’ s Alley 
Abbot, Mordecai Ae w+. 1699 aay) Receiver General of Customs 
Andrews, Mordecai .. .. 1749 Ind. Artillery Lane 
Bache, Samuel .. 1687 Lieutenant Colonel 
Bagshaw, Edward, M. A, * LOTT Formerly Master of Westminster 
School 
Bannister, John ; Broly) bid, 
Barbone, Praise God .. 1680 Ind. Active in the Commonwealth eae 
: liament 
?Barker, John ... Kes ... 1762 Pres. Salters’ Hall 
Bayard, Henry ; 1+» 1666 
Beer, William, M. De ... 1806 
Bennet, Joshua bn (eae L720 
Bentley, William... Sis Spitalfields 
Blake, William us Beye / Artist and Poet 
Blenner-Hayset, William ... 1699 Lt. Col. ‘*A lover of arms, and of 
Christian and English Liberty.” 
Brown, John ... ae ROAM sy / Captain, R.N. 
Bruce, Samuel Me ... 1737 Ind. Hare Court 
Bures, Thomas Bae .. 1747 Pres. Silver Street 
Clark, Matthew ay ... 1726 Ind. Miles Lane 
Coad, Joseph... .. 1806 
Cole, Thomas, ™. A. * ... 1697 Ind. Silver Street and Pinners' Hail 
Colley, Benjamin ooh Pele ZOr7 
Collins, John* Kee ... 1687 Ind. Lime Street 
Collins, John, junr. ... ... 1714 Ind. Lime Street 
Cotton, Thomas, M.A. .. 1730 Pres. St. Giles 
Coningham, James, M.A. ... 1716 Pres. Haberdashers’ Hall 
Cox, Nehemiah, M.D. ... 1689 
Dawson, Thomas ... »-» 1694 ; 
Dent, Henry .. .» 1694 
Doolittel, Thomas, M.A.* ... 1707 Pres. Monkwell Street 
Doolittel, Samuel ... ... 1717 Pres. Reading 


Dunton, John oe .». 1733 Pres. Bookseller and Publisher 
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Dyke, Daniel, M.A.* 
Enfield Richerd 


Fairclough, Richard, M. A* 


Faldo, John* 
Fancourt, Samuel 
Fidoe, Anthony* 
Foche, Sir John ee 
Fordyce, Tohn, M.D.... 
Fowler, Jacob 

Foxon, John ... 


Gale, John 


Gammon, John 
Godwin, Edward 
Goodwin, Peter 
Gosnold, John* 
Green, John ... 
Green, Joseph... 


Greig, Joshua 
Gyles, James... 
Harper, Richard 


Harper, Thomas 


Holme, Benjamin 
Hook, William* Ae 
Howell, Francis, A. M.* 
Hubbard, John 
Hussey, Joseph 
Jacob, Joseph 
Jeames, John .. 

Jessey, Henry, M.A? 
Jollie, Timothy 
Jordan, Joseph 
Kello, James ... 

Key, Mark 

Kiffin, William 
?Knollys, Hanserd 
Lambert, James* 
Loder, John* 
Maisters, Joseph* 


Marner, William 
Marriott, Richard 


Mather, Nathaniel, M. A.* as 


Maty, Paul 

May, Samuel . 
May, William... 
Miller, David... 
Mitchell, Thomas 
Naylor, Jas. . 
Nesbit, John ... 


Newman, John 
Newman, Samuel 
Palmer, Anthony* 
Paterson, Thomas 
Patrick, John 


I79t 
1682 


... 1690 Ind. 
3.871768 
. 1714 Pres. 


.+» 1699 

... 1764 Pres. 
--» 1747 Ind. 
... 1678 Bapt. 
-» 1768? 

. 1780 


..» 1768 Pres. 
vo 174- (2) 
LO 


ae sha Heise 
Harwood, Edward, D.D. ... 


1794 


.-. I6Q1 
ee LOW Ti 
.- 1679 
+ 1745 
+. 1726 
mae Li22 
w» 1694 
TeOOS 
ee LIST 
Mt OS 
.+» 1790 
si PAS 
weal ZOOL 
tee LOOT 
.. 1689 
21673 


1705) Lad: 
su6 ee] 
Ness, Christ opher, M.A.* Ke 
ac +» 1741 Pres. 
«-- 1735 Pres. 
... 1678 Bapt. 
se 1790 
. 1791 


1705 Pres. 
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. 1688 Bapt. 


Devonshire Square 

Town Clerk of Nottingham 

Ejected minister of Mells, Somerset 
Plasterers’ Hall 


Great St. Thomas 


Assistant, New Court 
Haberdashers’ Hall 


: } Deptford 


Little St. Helen’s 

Aldermanbury Postern 

Paul’s Alley 

? if General Baptist of Elim Court 

Late one of H.M. Council at Boston, 
Mass. 

Walthamstow 


Left above £3,000 to Nonconformist 
charities 


Bloomsbury 


Formerly Master of the Savoy 
Lime Street 

Stepney 

Petticoat Lane 

Turners’ Hall 


. Southwark 


Miles Lane 
Many years H.M. Consul in Spain 
Little St. Helen’s 


. Devonshire Square 
. Devonshire Square 
. Thames Street 


Maid Lane, Southwark 
Silver Street 


. Joiners’ Hall 
} Southwark 


Dublin and Lime Street 
Chaplain to Sir W. Waller 


Hammersmith 
Stepney 
Assistant, Hare Court 


Salisbury Court 
Salters’ Hall 
Assistant, Salters’ Hall 
Pinners’ Hall 

Lieut enant-Colonel 
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Pearce, Dr. John 
Powell, Vavasor, M.A. 
Rogers, James 
Ritson, Joseph, FSA. 
Robinson, Benjamin 
Sharp, John ... 
Sheffield, John 
Sheldon, William 
Shore, John 

Sleigh, Thomas 
Smith, Capt. John 
Smith, Moses... 
Stennett, Joseph 


Stretton, Richard, M.A.* % 


Stubbes, Henry, M. A.* 


?PSylvester, Matthew, M.A. * 


Sendall, George 
Smith, Francis 


Taylor, Christopher... 
Tomkins, Martin 
Twislelon, Elizth 


Upton, Nathaniel, M.D. 
Venning, Ralph* 


Vincent, Nathaniel, MA*... 


Vowell, Benjamin 
Walker, Roger 


Weaver, Samuel be 
West, Edward, M.A, * 
Wilcox, Daniel 
Wilson, Joseph 


Wilson, Samuel 
Wickins, William* . 
Yeoman, Thos., F.R.S. 


ie 1803 


ve 1763 
4 Lipps: 


ve 1698 


a 1673 
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Meas 1787 
Ward, John, LL.D., F.R. S 


... 1784 Stoke Newington 
. 1670 Bapt. Itinerant 
. 1769 
Antiquarian 
.. 1724 Pres. Little St. Helen’s 
... 1681 
. 1728? Ind. Bethnal Green ? 
Romford 
‘s Sergeant Trumpeter to H.M. 
. 1747 Pres. Highgate 
: Treasurer of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
tee) Nel ‘Little Zoar Chapel” 
. 1758 Bapt. 
1712 Pres. Haberdashers’ Hall 
. 1678 Pres. Leather Lane 
1708 Pres. Charterhouse Yard 
.. 1716 Pres. Moorfields 
- 1691 Several times imprisoned before the 
Revolution for political pamphlets 
. 1723 Pres. Leather Lane 
. 1755 Unit. Stoke Newington 
“Eldest daughter of Ld. Visct. 
Fynes, Say and Sele” 
. 1686 
LOT3 Lime Street 
1697 Pres. St. Thomas, Southwark 
» 0757 
1758 Professor of Rhetoric, Gresham 
College 
paeOsd. Pinner 
. 1675 Ind. Ropemaker’s Alley 
EA (t) Press 
. 1844 Ind. ‘‘Times” Printing Office; elder ‘at 


Finsbury Church 


... 1750 Bapt. Goodman’s Fields 
. 1699 Pres. 
a eypehe 


Newington Green 


Nore.—It is not absolutely certain that the persons indicated by 


(?) lie in Bunhill Fields ; 


1671, 


husbands were laid to rest beside them. 


but as Mrs. Knollys was interred here in 
and Mrs. Sylvester in 1701, it is most likely that their 


John Barker is said by 


W. Wilson to lie in Hackney Churchyard ; but the Guildhall list 
of Bunhill inscriptions gives his name and date. 
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John Spenser’s Apology, 1641 


MONG the Conventicle preachers mentioned 
A in The Brownists’ Synagogue, 1641 (see 
Transactions, iv. 300), is John Spenser or 
Spencer, who was accustomed to preach at Hounds- 
ditch. 

We know nothing of him beyond what is there 
stated, and what may be gathered from the 
following pamphlet, except the contemptuous 
references of several contemporary writers, who 
call him “the coachman,” “the horse-rubber,” etc. 
One pamphleteer speaks of him as having followed 
several lowly avocations, amongst others that of 
aserving-man. (It is to be feared that the Church 
has not yet quite purged herself of the “fine 
aristocratic contempt” for those who earn an 
honest living in what are called “menial” 
employments.) 

This early vindication of the liberty of prophesy- 
ing is evidently the work of an imperfectly edu- 
cated man, the grammar being often very faulty. 
Nevertheless, it exhibits so clear a discernment of 
Scriptural teaching on a point on which Puritans 
and prelatists were equally astray, that it is a 
wonder that it has never been reprinted. The 
original is in the British Museum, press mark 
K. 172-4. It is a small 4to of 8pp., abominably 
printed, the punctuation being exceptionally bad. 
We present it literatim, only correcting the punc- 
tuation and capitals, and supplying in brackets 
words or letters obviously omitted. 
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A SHORT | TREATISE | CONCERNING THE | lawfullnesse 
of every mans | exercising his gift as God shall | call him there- 
unto. | By Fohn Spencer. | LONDON | Printed for $¥ohn Spencer, 

and are to be sold by T. Bates | in the Oldbailey. 1641 


The gifts of the Spirit are in every one for the good of the whole 
body, and that there is no private gifts, nor private Christians that 
wee reade of in Scripture. To proove at large out of the word of 
4Sod, (which shall bee that which [we] shall guide all our actions 
by,) that what gift soever the Spirit giveth, it is for the good of the 
whole body; and so according to its’ place in the body, the 
measure of grace received, he is to use it for the helpe of his 
fellow members, to the edifying of the body. 

I may bring for the further clearing of this truth, the judgements 
of many worthy Divines, Calvin speaking of the Communion of 
Saints hath these words ; The Saints which are gathered together into 
the fellowship of Christ with this condition, that what ever benefit God 
bestowes upon them, they should continually communicate one to another. 
Ursinus on Communion of Saints hath these words: That all receiving 
one who beleeveth are in common pertakers of Christ & all his graces, as 
being his memb{[e]rs, and then that every one ought readily and cheare- 
fully to bestow their gifts and graces which they had to the common 

commoditie and safe[ty] of all. Master Perkins on the Creede, from 
our Union with Christ, and our union and communion one with 
another saith ; Thal a Christian though he be the freest man upon 
earth, yet he is a servant to all men, and especially to the Church of 
God, to doe service to the members of it by love for the good of all. 
And this good is procured when we convey the gifts of God 
bestowed on us to our brethren, which is done in five waies. 
First by example, secondly by admonition, thirdly by exhortation, 
fourthly by consolation, fiftly by prayer, all which he openeth and 
presseth to this purpose. Master Bolton in his general directions 
for a comfortable walking with God, is full and Jarge for this: but 
to prove it by severall Scriptures ; in Romans 12: 6, Having then 
gifts according to the grace that is given to us, whether Prophesie 
let us prophesie, let us according to the proportion of faith ; the first 
of Cor.12 andthe g. But the manifestation of the Spirit is given 
to every one to profit withall: Ephes. 4: 11, 12, And he gave some 
to be Apostles, some Prophets, some Evangelists, and some 
Teachers, and some Pastors for the edifying of the body of Christ : 
Ephesians 5. and the 11, Wherefore comfort yourselves together, 
and edifie one another, even as yee doe. Heb3: 13, But exhort 
one another daily while it is called to-day, least any of you be 
hardened through the deceitfulnesse of sin. 1 Cor. 14,31. For 
ye may all prophesie one by one, that all may learne and all bee 
comforted ; in the first of Peter the 4 and the 10, As every one 
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hath received the gift even so minister the same one to another as 
faithful stewards of the manifold graces of God. Thus you have 
all these places to prove the lawfulnesse of all to exercise the gifts. 
as God shall give them oppertunitie with conveniency ; and also 
the Judgements of many worthy Divines. Now we shall shew you 
the reason of it, why every one ought to communicate of what 
God hath bestowed on them for the good of the whole body. 
The first reason is because God hath commanded it. The second 
reason is, because it was the very end of God’s bestowing these 
gifts upon us, for the edifying of the body of Christ. The third 
reason is from our neere union and communion one with another. 
The fourth reason is from our brethrens right to it, they have alb 
right to our gifts and abilities. The fifth reason is, it is the way to 
inlarge our owne gifts and abilities. The sixt reason is, God’s 
glory and the\Saints example. The seven[th] reason is because 
of our enemies wiles, and sathans malice, all calling for it at our 
hands. 

Now to answer certain objections that are brought against the 
unive[r ]salitie of this truth. 

The first objection is this, that none ought to preach but those 
in office, none else may properly be said to Preach. 

To this I answer, that when the dispersed Christians were 
scattered in that persecution it is said that they went about 
preaching, and the hand of the Lord was with them, and great 
multitudes beleeved and turned to the Lord. Acts 11: 19, 20, 21. 
But some object and say, that. this is not such preaching as is 
mentioned in Rom 10: 14, 15; but it is manifest and cleare that 
they strive about words to no purpose at all; for there was that 
very Preaching, and that very sending, as is there mentioned in 
that tenth to the Rom and the 15, for that preaching of the 
dispersed Christians was made necessary for the working of faith, 
else the text saith not right, in saying they beleeved. 

But some further object, and say, that these were all Church 
officers, and so might Preach wherever they came. 

To this I answer, that it could not be so, for wee never read in 
all the whole booke of God, that all the members of a Church was 
officers; but this is aparent, that all the members were scattered, 
only Apostles, as you may see it in the 8 of the Acts, the first. I 
shall give you another instance in the fourth of Fohn and the 39. 
It is said that many of the Samaritans beleeved at the report of 
the woman. If it be so, then one of these must needes befall those 
that hold that none ought to Preach but those that are Church- 
officers, and [? either] that this woman was a Church-officer, 
and so a Harold and an Imbassador, and so sent and so Preached, 
or else that the spirit was mistaken that sed they beleeved. 

Another instance we have of one who was no Church officer, 
and yet a Preacher and a publisher of the Gospel, in the eighth of 
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Luke and the 38, 39, the man out of whom the devils were cast 
out ; Christ sent him away, and bid him declare what great things 
he had done to him, and the text saith that he went and preached 
. in the Cities. It is manifest that this man was no Church-officer, 
and yet a preacher of the Gospel. Againe, what think you of 
Moses desire, when he desired that all the Lord’s people were 
Prophets, either Moses, say you, jeared or else he wished that all 
good people were Church-officers, which could not be. Numb. 
11, 29. What think you of Saul in the first of Sam. 6, 10; And 
when they came thither to the hill, a company of Prophets met 
them, and the spirit of Godcame upon him and he prophesied : 
so also the 19 of Sam. and the 20, and Saule sent messengers to 
take David, and when they saw the company of the Prophets 
prophes[y]ing and Samuel standing as appointed over them, the 
spirit of God was upon the messengers of Saul, and the 

prophesied all ; see in the 24 verse, “and he stript off his cloathes 
also and prophesied. Now none of these were Church-officers. 
But they further object, and say, that these had an extraordinary 
spirit given them, and therefore might. ‘To this I answer, that 
none had this extraordinary spirit, but those that penned the 
Scripture, or that was able to worke Miracles. But these, it is 
apparent in the Acis, and in these places, had not such a Spirit as 
worked Miracles, or that penned Scriptures ; and yet Prophesied. 

Againe, to this I answer, that such a Spirit as they had Is 
promised to the people of God, in our dayes, in the second of the 
Acts and the 18. And one my servants and one my handmaids I 
will power out in those dayes of my spirit, and they shall 
prophesie. But to this promise some answer, that it was made 
good in the Apostles times, and we must not looke for the making 
good of this promise in our days. To this I answer that in the 
Apostles times, they were called the last times; but if then they 
were the last dayes much more now. And so [we] may look for 
the fulfilling of the promise, and we ought also to pray for the 
making good of it. 

The second object[ion] is this, for none, unless he be skild in 
arts and tongues, is fit for the worke of the menistrie. To this I 
answere that the scriptures doth plainely affirme, that the true 
understanding of scripture comes not by humane learning, by arts 
and tongues, but by the spirit of God. In the first Cor, 2. 12, 13, 
Now we have not received the spirit of the world, but the spirit 
which is of God, that we might know the things which are fr eely 
given us of God: which thinges we speake, not with the words 
which mans wisdome teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth 
us, comparing spirituall things ‘with spirituall. 

Secondly I answer, that the naturall man cannot find out these 
things, be he never so well qualified with all humane wisdome 
and learning. In the first of Cor 2. 14, But the naturall man 
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perceiveth not the things of the spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually deserned. In the first Chap. and the 20 ver., where is 
the wise, where is the Scribe, where. is the disputer of this world ? 
hath not God made foolish the wisdome of this world ? 

Thirdly I answer that the want of furniture in [? and] skill and 
[?in] arts and tongues, shall not hinder any from this knowledg 
when the Lord is pleased, in the holy meanes apointed, to send 
forth his spirit, with such illuminations and infusions into the 
soule: in the first of Cor. 2. 10 [F]Jor the spirit searcheth alb 
things, ye[a] the deepe things of God: in the 15 vers. But he 
that is spirituall, judgeth all things. 

Fourthly I answere, that God counts it his glory sometimes to 
hide this thing from the wise and prudent, and to reveale them 
unto babes and sucklings—such that are destitute of humane 
learning in arts and tongues, which must needs be the meaning of 
that plase in the 1r Matt. 25. 

Fiftly I answere, that there is not only grounds, and principles. 
of saving truths, given to such as are distitute of humane learning, 
and the like, but to understand a Proverbe, and the interpretation, 
of words of the wise, and there darke saying. Proverbs 1. 6, 7, 
Psalme 25. 12. 

Lastly I answere, that the Apostles, desiring that others might 
understand these things, prayed to God for them, not that God 
would give them skill in arts and tongues, though it might be 
desired in those that want it; but that God would give them the 
spirit of wisdome, and revelation in the knowledge of his Sonne. 
Ephes. 1. 17 

Thus you have the second object[ion] answered, as God hath 
inabled me. 

The third object[ion] is this, that none ought to excercise these 
gifts in such a publike way but those that have a call to it. 

To this I answere that all the call mentioned of in holy Scrip- 
tures was the peoples great necessity, and their great willingness. 
to heare them and receive them: And the aprobation of godly 
ministers. And all this I have had for my call. But if none 
might Preach the Gospell unlesse he had the consent of all, none 
should preach amongst us. That is for the 3. object[ion]. 

The fourth object[ion] is this: that it may happily be lawfull in 
a mans tamily, but not in a Church (I speake in the world’s. 
language) ; their reason is, because one is publike, and the other 
private. And God hath given a private spirit, and this to private 
men to exercise privately with. He hath also given a publike 
spirit, and this is for publike persons, which they call themselves, 
for a publike use. 

To this I answere, that there is no members of the body of 
Jesus Christ but is of the same nature of the whole, a publike 
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member of a publike body; and the spirit proceeding from the 
head to every member is one and the same spirit, and his gifts of 
like nature, publike gifts of a publike spirit, for the good of the 
whole body; And so in its place, according to its measure to be 
used, whatever gift it be; that so though the members be many 
yet the body is but on[e], every on[e] member of the head, and 
all members one of another; and though the members have 
severall officies, yet every member in the body hath some officie, 
and usefull gift, and that not for its owne profit alone, or the profit 
of two or three members next it, but for the good of the whole 
body ; God having so placed the members in the body, that the 
chiefest cannot say to the meanest, I have no need of you, nor the 
meanest cannot also say to the chiefest, am not to care for you; 
but every member to have the same care one of another; though 
this care bee manifested diversly, according to the severall officies 
they have in the body, and the severall gifts given it for the 
discharge of the same. For though in respect of the Politie of 
Congregated bodies, the more part are out of officie, yet as we are 
all one body in Christ,and members on[e] of another, there is 
never a member out of office, and that for the service of the 
whole. There are now [?no] more private Christians then private 
members of Christ ; neither in any other sense can they properly 
be called private Christians, then they may also be called private 
members of Christ; seeing that in the whole booke of God we 
finde no.such phrase as private Christian, or private Spirit. 

Thus have I laboured, as the Lord hath helped me, to discover 
the lawfullnesse of my practice, both publike and private; I have 
laboured to answer all the objections that I ever had against it, 
unlesse it be this, that though it be lawfull, yet not at this time, 
and that for this reason, because happily it might hinder the 
worke of reformation. 

To this I answer, that in the worke of reformation it is necessary 
that all errors should be brought to light, and that all truths 
should be discovered. This I finding out of Gods word to be an 
error that is held commonly amongst us, that rather then any man 
should be a publisher of the Gospel of Christ, unlesse he were 
skild in arts and tongues, and sent forth by our Prelates, thousands 
of our meeting houses should be shut up, and the people starved 
for want of foode, though God hath abundantly provided for 
them ; I thought no time so fit to publish this truth by my practise 
as now at this time, when God hath given us such glorious hopes 
of a glorious reformation, and when so many of those that pitties 
poore soules to see them lie in ignorance and blindnesse, and have 
power in their hands to redresse it. Therefore I thought no time 
so seasonable as this time, and thus have you all the objections 
that are brought against me answered. : 

That which occasioned me to put these few lines forth to the 
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view of the world, hath beene by the importunity of many that 
beare goodwill to Sion, and to this truth ; also the evil aspersions 
that are cast upon me for this my practise, I have h[e]ard a noyse, 
but I have seene as yet nothing out of the word of God that might 
disswade me, but rather perswade me, and to incourage mee in 
the way to go on, by none that object against it. To this day 
could I never procure any faire reasoning of any person whatso- 
ever, though I have exceedingly sought it, to heare their grounds 
what they have against it. Could it be made aparent out of Gods 
word, that it were unlawfull for me to goe on in this way, or that 
there were no neede of the discovery of Christ in the world, or 
that the people did not earnestly desire it, I should cease with joy 
and rejoycing of heart ; but so long as there can be nothing found 
in Gods word against it, and seeing the great necessities of the 
people and their great willingnesse calles for it, I shall bee willing 
to suffer what God shall please to inflict upon me for the same. 
Yet I am perswaded, though I be trodden under foot, yet this 
truth shall flourish & spread itselfe forth in the world to the 
amasement of all that doe oppose it: and thus according to what © 
light the Lord hath bestowed on mee out of his free love in his 
Sonne, I have for the satisfaction of some published these few 
lines to the world. 


JOHN SPENSER. 


FINIS 


How a Dark Corner of Wiltshire was Evangelized 


IGHWORTH is a small town—formerly a 
H borough—near the north-east corner of 
Wiltshire, 77 miles from London. Its 
population in 1801 was given as 2,328; in 1831 it 
had reached 3,127 ; in 1901 it was reported as only 
2,047, but this excluded three villages formerly 
reckoned as belonging to the parish. It occupies 
the centre of a circle of six miles radius, on the 
circumference of which lie the towns of Cricklade, 
Lechlade, Faringdon, and Swindon. Within the 
area thus defined are about 26 villages and 
hamlets, mostly small, of which 18 have either 
- parish churches or chapels belonging to the 
Established Church. 

During the Civil War one Major Hen fortified 
the parish church of Highworth, and attempted 
to hold it for the king; but was compelled to 
surrender, with his garrison of 70 men, to the 
parliamentary forces on 27th June, 1645. About 
a month later there was a sharp skirmish in the 
neighbourhood, in which many were slain on both 
sides. The district seems to have been remark- 
ably free from Puritan influence. In the whole of 
the 21 parishes and chapelries of which Highworth 
is the centre, not a single minister was displaced 
by the Act of Uniformity ; nor was there a single 
meeting licensed under the Indulgence in 1672. 
Quakerism had few representatives; only two 
Quakers are named by Besse as being penalized in 
the entire circuit, one at Rodbourn Cheney and - 
one at Stanton. About 1720, according to Evans’s 
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list, there were a Presbyterian and a Baptist meet- 
ing at Faringdon, but none in any other parish of 
the district ; and the whole area seems to have 
been untouched by the early Methodists. What- 
ever, therefore, may have been the moral and 
religious conditions prevailing there after the first 
half of the eighteenth century, the whole credit. 
or discredit belongs to the Episcopal Church. 

The commencement of the Dissenting interest 
in the town of Highworth may be traced to the 
year 1777; when Mr. Robinson, of Isley, Berks., 
came to the place to superintend the enclosure of 
the common field. His mind having been 
previously enlightened by the Spirit of God, his 
house soon became a Bethel; and the gospel of. 
the grace of God was proclaimed in it by a Mr. 
Dilworth, probably from the same neighbourhood. 
For how long he continued his occasional services, 
and whether any person assisted him in his labours 
of love, are alike uncertain ; but after a few years 
the town was visited by the Rev. Benjamin Wase, 
formerly a student in the Countess of Hunting- 
don’s college at Trevecca. His labours were at 
first limited to open air services, chiefly at the 
cross in Hastrop. Like his divine Master he 
had to endure much opposition from ungodly 
persons ; but the more they persecuted the more 
he prayed and laboured for their everlasting 
welfare. At length, through the interposition of 
a pious friend at Faringdon, one Thomas Webb 
was induced to have his house licensed as a place 
of worship. Here Mr. Wase preached for four or 
five years ; after which the house of John Hedges. 
in Swindon Street was licensed, where the services 
were regularly conducted till 1788, the meetings 
in Hastrop being discontinued. 

The next step forward was the purchase of a 
house at the west end of High Street ; which was 
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fitted up as a place of public worship, and opened 
on 15th July, 1788. The preachers were: in the 
morning the Rev. James Dyer, Baptist minister of 
' Devizes; in the afternoon the Rev. — Sloper, 
Independent minister of Devizes; and in the 
evening the Rev. B. Wase. ‘This aroused the 
enemies of the gospel to more active opposition ; 
men were employed to interrupt the services and 
annoy the peaceable attendants by loud talking, 
music, etc. On one occasion a person in mock 
clerical attire, seated on an ass with his face to- 
ward the tail, rode up the street with the intention 
of entering the chapel, but was restrained by a 
respectable tradesman who, although a High 
Churchman, was so disgusted with the mockery 
that he felt it his duty to interfere. Some 
attempts were made to punish the offenders, but 
those who had the administration of the law were 
themselves likeminded, and no redress could be 
obtained from that quarter. ‘ On being thus dis- 
appointed, the pious few resolved to remove their 
cause from an earthly toa heavenly court; they 
accordingly addressed the throne of grace, and 
there they found relief; for God Himself inter- 
vened on their behalf, and demanded the attend- 
ance of the chief persecutor at the bar of 
judgement.” 

Mr. Wase continued his ministry in the town 
and neighbourhood until 1790, when he was 
succeeded by the Rev. A. Stumphousen, who came 
hither to encourage his worthy friend, and 
remained about a year. This bold and energetic 
servant of Christ considerably daunted the spirit. 
of opposition ; but persecution although checked 
was not destroyed. It again burst forth on the 
removal of Mr. Stumphousen to Wootton Basset in 
1791, tothegreat annoyance of hissuccessor,the Rev.. 
— Garrett. This gentleman only remained abouta. 
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year, being followed in 1792 by the Rev. — 
Bartholomew. This worthy man, deeply moved by 
the moral destitution that prevailed at Cricklade, 
removed thither, and at length succeeded in 
erecting a chapel in that town. He did not long 
survive the accomplishment of this object, and it 
was believed that his death was hastened by 
anxiety of mind, occasioned by the many 
difficulties that beset him. His successor at High- 
worth was the Rev. R. Hawkins, said to have been 
a follower of the once famous William Huntington. 
He ministered from 1793 to 1797; and after him 
the Rey. W. Friend held forth the Word of Life 
from 1797 onward. As to the length of his 
ministry there is some uncertainty, local tradition 
says about nine years, but the list of deceased 
ministers given in the Congregational Year Book 
of 1850 places his death in 1801. We next meet 
with the name of the Rev. G. Waring, who 
collected money and in 1809 built a chapel at 
Broad Blunsden. He left the following year, and 
for about ten years the pulpit was supplied chiefly 
by lay preachers. By the end of that time the 
interest was at a very low ebb, chiefly through the 
chilling influence of Hypercalvinism, which had 
for some time occupied the pulpit, and now 
characterized the religion, of the few who still 
attended the services on the Lord’s Day. 

The Home Missionary Society was constituted 
in 1819, and Highworth was the second station 
which it took under its fostering care. Mr. Henry 
Larter was sent down to labour in the town and 
neighbouring villages, including South Marston, 
Great Coxwell, Longcot,and Shrivenham. On the 
first Sunday he had a morning congregation of 60 ; 
in the evening the chapel was crowded, and about 
100 persons were unable to gain admittance. After 
a few months he wrote, under date Ist February, 
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1820: “The state of religion in this part... . is 
truly awful..... I have recently been making a 
calculation of the population within ten miles of 
Highworth, which I have found to consist of not 
less than 25,000 persons, residing in about 60 towns 
and villages ; and of this great number not more 
than 5,000 are privileged with the preaching of the 
gospel. On 20th February Mr. Larter was publicly 
recognized as an evangelist at Sion chapel, London ; 
the Revs. J. Irons, J. Cobbin, and B. Rayson taking 
part in the service. 

Trouble soon arose from persons of Hyper- 
calvinistic sentiments, and many hard speeches 
were directed against the preaching that was now 
introduced ; until the parties, finding that their 
attacks were in vain, withdrew to worship else- 
where. But it would seem that some of the evil 
leaven remained for several years afterwards. 
As the neighbouring villages were expected to 
share in Mr. Larter’s labours, towards the close of 
the year he licensed cottages at Langford and 
Filkins for preaching. In 18721 his labours were 
still further extended by the opening of a place at 
Fernham, which.he supplied himself; also at 
Clanfield and Littleworth (eight or ten miles 
distant) which were alternately supplied by him 
and the Rey. D. Holmes of Faringdon. The two 
also jointly supplied stations at Little Coxwell and 
Stanford, which had previously been opened by 
Mr. Holmes. A Sunday school was commenced 
at Highworth; and religious tracts were dis- 
tributed in some of the villages. In other villages 
such distribution was of little use, as but few of 
the people were able to read. 

In August, 1820, at a meeting held at Wootton 
Basset, a branch Home Missionary Association 
was formed for North Wiltshire; of which Mr. ° 
Larter was appointed secretary. The local con- 
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tributions towards his salary for the first year 
amounted to £11 14s. 

On 16th April, 1822, Mr. Larter was publicly 
ordained at Highworth “by prayer and laying on 
of the hands of presbytery.” The Rev. EB. Mantell 
of Swindon gave an introductory address ; the 
Rev. T. Edkins of Nailsworth received the 
minister’s confession of faith; the Rev. J. 
Leifchild of Kensington offered the ordination 
prayer ; the Rev. D. Holmes of Faringdon delivered 
the charge. Mr. Leifchild afterwards preached to 
the people; and other parts of the service were 
conducted by the Revs. Mann of Tetbury, Church 
of Fairford, Clark of Lechlade, Evans of Malmes- 
bury, Lowrie of Cricklade, and Canon of Shal-- 
bourn. | 

On 2nd July in the same year three men and 
five women were constituted a Congregational 
church. The church covenant was as follows: 
“We will strive together for the good of the cause 
we have espoused, by strengthening our minister’s 
hands, seeking each other’s spiritual good, using 
our influence to bring souls to Christ in every 
Scriptural way, and sincerely aim at Christian 
union and brotherly love.” The election of deacons 
was deferred until twenty members should be 
enrolled. 

In 1822, circumstances caused preaching to be 
discontinued in some of the villages; whereupon 
attention was directed to Upper Stratton, which 
was thenceforth regularly supplied with a gospel 
ministry. Meanwhile quiet progress was made ; 
the minds of some were enlightened, and some 
were added to the church. Inthe next year (1823) 
Mr. Larter reported to the Home Missionary Assoc- 
iation that spiritual results were visible in eight 
villages which he had visited. In April of that 
year meetings were regularly held at Shrivenham, 
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Langford, and Littleworth, where the people paid 
for rent and lighting; a little later it was the 
same at Fernham and South Marston. An awaken- 
ing was reported at Filkins, whence four were 
received into the Baptist church at Lechlade— 
besides four a year or two previously. In July, 
twelve members were in fellowship at Highworth ; 
and on 16th October a Highworth Auxiliary to 
the Home Missionary Association held a meeting, 
at which sermons were preached. 

In 1824, however, the peace of the church was 
disturbed by the rekindling embers of Hyper- 
calvinism, and three members were separated from 
its fellowship. (There are notes of similar troubles 
in 1837, 1845, and 1847.) Towards theclose of this 
year a judicious visitor from London called 
attention to the incommodious and dilapidated 
condition of the chapel, and urgently recom- 
mended the erection of a building more substantial 
and convenient. Steps were at once taken to 
carry out the recommendations, and the new 
chapel was opened on 29th September, 1825. The 
Rey. T. Edkins of Nailsworth preached in the 
morning from [xodus viii. 19: “ This is the finger 
of God”; the Rey. G. Mantell of Swindon in the 
afternoon ; and the Rey. C. Hyatt of London in 
the evening from 2 Cor. iii.,18. The devotional 
services were conducted by the Revs. Holmes, 
Lowrie, Hyatt, Mantell, Slater and Edkins. The 
collections amounted to upwards of £41. The 
chapel was capable of seating 300 persons, and the 
schoolroom was designed for 100 children. The 
cost was £600, of which nearly £300 was con- 
tributed locally. It is on record that, soon after 
the opening, the morning and evening congrega- 
tions averaged 200, with nearly 100 children in 
the Sunday school; there was a Sunday school | 
library, Reading Society of 13 members, a 
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Benevolent Fund, and a Circulating Book and 
Tract organization which visited 150 cottages once 
a fortnight. In that year the local contributions 
to the Home Missionary Association (which paid 
Mr. Larter’s stipend) was about £70. 

Other villages, as Bourton and Marston, and later 
Bishopstone and Hannington, were brought with- 
in the sphere of Mr. Larter’s ministry ; most of the 
stations having preaching oncea fortnight. After 
a few years some of the more distant villages were 
given over to other hands; and the stations at 
Littleworth and Little Coxwell were relinquished 
‘in consequence of the valuable labours of the 
clergyman who had been appointed to the curacy 
of the two hamlets.” 

A few notes from the church book during the 
remaining years of Mr. Larter’s ministry may be 
of interest. 

In October, 1831, it was agreed that a plan should 
be drawn up for the regulation of the village 
prayer meetings. The plan specified : “That mem- 
bers who reside in the villages be recommended 
to form prayer meetings where desirable; ° That 
the services be confined to reading the scriptures, 
singing, and praying, no other service to be in- 
troduced except by consent of the pastor; °No 
person to be requested to engage in the services 
except he be a member of a Christian church ; 
“ Meetings not to exceed an hour and a half. 

In March, 1834, it was “ Resolved to send Brother 
Jarvis into the villages to read asermon.” About 
the same time a sort of Mutual Benefit Society 
was formed among the church members. On Ist 
August of that year a special thanksgiving service 
was held for the emancipation of the slaves in 
the British Colonies. 

Good Friday, 1835, was kept as the anniversary 
of the church, The engagements were prayer 
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meeting at 7 a.m.; church meeting at 10 a.m.; 
public prayer meeting in the afternoon; and “a 
Sermon as usual” in the evening. At the church 
‘meeting it was stated that ‘‘ £90 “having been paid 
to Mr. John Phipps for the piece of ground in 
front of the chapel, the debt is increased to £202 
4s. 9d.” 

In May of that year “H. Green, junr. was 
solemnly commended to God on his going to 
Cirencester to receive preparatory instruction 
under Rev. J. Clapp, to enable him to enter 
Highbury College on September 1.” On 4th 
January, 1836, “Francis Henry Green” was “‘ dis- 
missed honourably ; ; receiving instructions for the 
Christian ministry.” Mr. Green settled at Moreton- 
in-the-Marsh, where he died in March, 1844,aged 33. 

On 29th January, 1838, a special prayer meeting 
was held on behalf of “persecuted saints in 
Madagascar.” 

From this point to the end of Mr. Larter’s 
ministry the records are missing. His successor 
writes: “The minister continued at his post, and 
notwithstanding many personal and family trials 
he shunned not to déclare the whole counsel of 
God.” . Many of those who professed attachment 
towards his person and ministry became dis- 
affected ; some left altogether, after conducting 
themselves in a very unworthy and uncbhristian 
manner in endeavouring to expel him from his 
office. Notwithstanding all this, the Lord upheld 
him by His grace ; and it was not till 1847 that his 
path appeared plain, and he felt it his duty to 
leave a charge which he had faithfully endeav- 
oured to serve for the long ‘period of 27 years.” 
His later difficulties appear to have been caused 
by persons of antinomian sentiments. Sore such 
persons established a small Baptist chapel in 
Highworth, and others obtained control of the 
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chapel at Great Blunsdon. Occasionally such 
notes as this appear in the church-book: “ departed 
from the faith into Antinomianism.” Myr. Larter 
removed to Maiden Newton, Dorset, in 1847 ; and 
thence in 1853 to Langford, where he died, after a 
season of severe affliction, in October, 1862, aged 70. 

His successor was the Rev. Thos. Gilbert, from 
Wheathampstead, where he was ordained 23rd 
April, 1841. He had studied at University College, 
London; and had considerable knowledge of 
medicine, so that ‘he was able to minister to the 
bodies not less than the souls of the poorer people 
committed to his care.” After his death one of 
the members wrote concerning him “A holy 
fragrance has always surrounded the memory of 
his ministry in this town—a ministry which con- 
stituted one of the brightest epochs in the history 
of the church.” 

Mr. Gilbert entered on the pastorate on 38rd 
October, 1847. Six months later the chapel was 
closed for enlargement. It was reopened 20th 
July, the congregation worshipping meanwhile in 
a large room of the old workhouse (now the 
vicarage!). The improvements cost £207. In 
1848 a British school was established at the 
workhouse. The foundation of the present school 
building was laid on 4th July, 1849, when a treat 
was given to about 200 day and Sunday scholars. 
The building was opened Ist November, when a 
meeting was addressed on the subject of education 
by the Revs. Soper, Frise, Pillgrem, and Wills. 
The site was given by Mr. W. H. Hayes, one of the 
deacons ; the date of the trust deed being Ist 
February, 1850. The cost of the building was 
nearly £300. The day school was continued till 
about 1880, when, owing to changed conditions, it 
was deemed no longer necessary. The building 
is still used for Sunday school purposes. In 
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December, 1850, an organ was presented to the 
church by Mr. Saunders. 

A burial ground had been provided behind the 
- school ; the first interment took place 7th Febru- 
ary, 1850. The following September Mr. Thos. 
Noyes preached before the church, preparatory to 
being accredited as a student for the ministry. 
He studied at Edinburgh; and after a ministry 
of 25 years died at Creaton, aged 52. 

Some interesting notes are found in a diary kept 
by Mr. T. Angell, one of the deacons. Amongst 
these it is stated that in the first four years of Mr. 
Gilbert’s ministry about 60 members had been 
added to the church, which then numbered nearly 
100; on one occasion 75 had been present at 
communion. 

A valuable endowment was constituted on 3rd 
February, 1853. Mr. W. Saunders by deed of gift 
conveyed to trustees “ for the benefit of the chapel 
for ever” two freehold cottages in Swindon Street, 
and a close of pasture land called Grove Close 
adjoining Church Field; and on the same day 
Mr. Thos. Angell conveyed to the same trustees, 
for the same object, two freehold residences in 
Westrop, and a certain walled garden and close 
in Hastrop. The two aged deacons, Messrs. Hayes 
and Angell, died within nine weeks of each other 
on 7th November, 1854, and 9th January, 1855, 
aged 76 and 77 respectively. 

In July, 1855, the debt of £300 on the school 
was cleared by donations of £60 each from five 
persons. 

Mr. Gilbert was accustomed to conduct meetings 
at Inglesham and Watchfield (each 3 miles distant), 
walking thither with a companion, lantern in 
hand. At that time there was a chapel at Watch- 
field, afterwards turned into cottages. . 

Mr. Gilbert resigned, somewhat unexpectedly, 
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on 15th March, 1860, and removed to Westbury. 
Afterwards he retired to Warminster; where he 
died suddenly in Common Close church, having 
just taken his seat for worship, on Sunday morn- 
ing, 24th May, 1894, aged 72. 

Regrettable events followed Mr. Gilbert’s re- 
moval. An invitation having been sent to an 
unnamed minister and declined, a Mr. T. W. P. 
Trylder was invited, and commenced his ministry 
7th October, 1860. His name does not appear in 
the Year Book, and no details of his pastorate are 
recorded. . Before the end of 1865 he had given 
place to a Mr. J. HE. Judson, who also is omitted 
from the Year Book lists. In June, 1866, mention 
is made of a church meeting in the British school, — 
seven present. Between this date and October the 
church was involved in a law suit, apparently as 
to who was legally entitled to the use of the 
chapel premises. There are memoranda to the 
effect that on 2nd May, 1867, a church meeting 
was held ‘‘in Zion chapel”; and that at the end 
of September Mr. Judson retired. Then on 29th 
September, 1868, a deputation from the Berkshire 
Association (with which the church had been con- 
nected until 1861), consisting of the Revs. 8. Lepine 
of Abingdon and D. Martin of Oxford, met the 
church members; and on their advice it was 
resolved to disband the then existing church, 
which was described as “shattered, scattered, and 
moribund.” A new fellowship of 12 members 
was then constituted, which, with the concurrence 
of the Wiltshire Union, invited the Rev. Wm. 
Mottram of Crockerton.to undertake the task of 
‘building up the old waste places.” His brief but 
highly successful ministry commenced on 38rd 
April, 1870, and ended on 9th October, 1873. 
Various improvements were made, financial 
_ burdens were lightened, and the church received 
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into the Wiltshire Union ; to which by its location 
it properly belongs. On Mr. Mottram’s removal 
to Melksham an invitation was given to the Rev. 
J.T. H. Poynter, from the Bristol Institute. He 
ministered from July, 1874, to the end of Sept- 
ember, 1876, and then removed to Dartmouth, 
where his earnest and faithful pastorate was only 
ended by his death, early in 1910. His successor 
at Highworth was the Rev. Thos. Toy, from 
Stalbridge, whose pastorate commenced in Jan- 
uary, 1878, and ended with his removal to Uckfield 
at the end of 1884. Again there are notes of 
difficulties, dissensions, and withdrawals; and in 
August, 1885, the Rev. Thos. Mann of Trowbridge, 
secretary of the Wiltshire Union, was called in 
to mediate and advise, with happy results, 
Thenceforward there is nothing to record but the 
succession of pastors and quiet progress of the 
church. The Rev. J. T. Bennett came from Bethnal 
- Green (London) on 25th March, 1886, and retired 
from active ministry in June, 1898. The Rev. 
Albert Ore, from Castle Combe, succeeded him in 
1899, and removed to Batley (Yorks.) in 1908 ; and 
the present pastor, the Rev. A. 8. Welch, M.A., 
from Tunbridge Wells, entered on the charge in 
1909. The church members are now 54, with 150 
scholars and 14 teachers. And it is interesting to 
observe that, of the seventeen villages and hamlets 
in which Nonconformist worship was firstinstituted 
by ministers or members of Highworth church, no 
less than eight are now supplied with chapels, 
either Congregational or Baptist. 
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America in “ Colonial Days ” 


HEE following letter, kindly furnished by A. C. 
il. de Hailes, Esq., of Ilford, appears to have 
been addressed to the Rev. John Palmer, who 
was minister at Woodbridge, Suffolk, from 1759 to 
1787. The writer would seem, from internal 
evidence, to be Dr. William Gordon, well known 
in the American War of Independence. It is only 
right, however, to say that in the opinion of Mr. de 
Hailes the handwriting of the original differs 
appreciably from that of Dr. Gordon as shewn by 
specimens in the British Museum. 

We prefix a brief sketch of Dr. Gordon’s varied 
and adventurous career, derived chiefly from 
Browne's Congregationalism in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
Bancroft’s History of the United States, and Harper’s 
Encyclopedia of United States History. 

He was born at Hitchin in 1720, probably of 
Scottish parentage: was a member of a church in 
London, whence he removed to Ipswich, and on 
9th October, 1754, he was ordained as co-pastor 
with the Rev. William Notcutt, whom he had 
already assisted in the ministry for above two years. 
On the death of Mr. Notcutt in July, 1756, Mr. 
Gordon became sole pastor, but his ministry was 
not, on the whole, highly successful. In July, 
1764, he removed to London, succeeding Dr. David 
Jennings as pastor of the church in Old Gravel 
Lane. In 1770 he emigrated to America, and in 
1772 he became pastor to a church at Roxbury. 
Keenly interested in colonial politics he became, 


» on the breaking out of the War of Independence, 
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an ardent Revolutionist; one writer calls him 
“the Scotchman with an American heart.’ By 
one account he was so obnoxious to the British 
military authorities that a price was set on his 
head. In 1777 it was proposed to appoint him 
chaplain-general to the Northern American army ; 
this did not take effect, but he came into close 
relations with Washington, whom at one time he 
is said to have served as private secretary. In 
1778 he received the degree of D.D. from the 
college of New Jersey. Onthe conclusion of peace 
in 1786 he returned to England, and in 1788 
published the book by which he is chiefly known: 
The History of the Rise, Progress and Establishment 
of Independence of the United States of America, 
4 vols., 8vo. In 1789 he accepted the pastorate of 
the Congregational church at St. Neot’s, whence 
he retired in 1802, spending his later days in 
Ipswich. He died 19th October, 1807, and is buried 
-in Tacket Street burial ground. 

His publications, in addition to his History, are 
an abridgment of Edwards’s On the Religious Affec- 
tions, 1762 ; A Plan of a Society for making Pro- 
vision for Widows by Life Annuities, Boston, 1772 ; 
several sermons, one of which, on Lamentations 
iii. 22, passed through at least four editions ; The 
Doctrine of Final Universal Salvation Examined 
and shewn to be Unscriptural, Boston, 1783; anda 
paper on Samson's Foxes in the Lvangelical 
Magazine, 1802. 


New York, December Ist, 1770. 
DEAR BROTHER, ; 

The last Thursday morning I passed through Woodbridge 
on my way to this city ; would gladly have called on you but was 
under an absolute necessity of declining the attempt.’ You will 
ask What Woodbridge ? want to know where it is, and what kind . 
of a place: I always had a desire of obliging you, and will there- . 
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fore inform you that we have a Woodbridge on this side the 

Atlantic in New Jersey, but that it is no ways to compare with the 

place of your residence. It has no navigable river, but one brick 

house, and several wooden ones scattered about irregularly. ’Tis 
in an infantile state, and will never vie with Suffolk Woodbridge 
excepting in the Presbyterian place of worship, which exceeds 
yours, and takes the lead of the Episcopal Church. To be plain 
with you, in these parts the Episcopalians are the underlings and 
the other denominations are the most respectful [? respectable]. 

There is something in this pleasing to human nature ; we all like 

to be uppermost, and yet of how little signification are any 

advantages of a temporal nature, when we look forward to and 
consider the heavenly Canaan. 

There I hope to meet you, though I have little expectation of 
seeing you again on earth for many years, if ever. Should a war 
have commenced, as we suppose here to be the case, there is no 
venturing for me across the ocean; and I should be sorry were 
national affairs to come into that bad state, that might induce you 
to venture in order that you might find refuge in America. Iseem- 
to have come over just in the nick of time. You will in all likéli- 
hood have heard of my safe arrival, and had some particulars of 
my voyage, before this can come to hand, as I wrote to Mr. Turner 
of Ipswich Nov. 6th by the brig Harmony, Captain Rogers of 
Bristol. Should his letter have miscarried, acquaint him that I sent 
it, 

We have fine clear weather in these parts, and the climate seems 
to agree with me. What do you think of my seeing grasshoppers 
skipping about in the fields yesterday night? I left Philadelphia 
the Wednesday before, and came up to Mr. Bently at Neshamery 
or Warminster ; the last Tuesday we came forward for this city, 
and got here the Thursday evening ; met with much civility from 
the colonists. They are indeed extremely hospitable. The 
country is pleasant, I see it at a disadvantage, being winter; how- 
ever can venture to expect that it is not equal to England at 
present, but should it make the rapid progress for a century to 
come that it has done the past hundred years, ’twill be an amazing 
place. We see no fallow fields in travelling ; for, having plenty of 
ground, they do not manure it in the manner of England; when 
they have wrought out the heart of one field they betake them- 
selves to another. In some farms near the cities they are begin- 
ning to manure. An English farmer, I think, would make better 
of the ground. Hedges are hardly met with; they fence with 
rails. 

But to come to something more agreeable : The morals of the 
people do not appear so corrupt as with you; places of worship 
and congregations are large and numerous, and in these colonies 

. the Doctrines of Grace prevail universally : I mean in New York, 
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the George, and Pensylvania; I have been in no others. The 
government of the Church is large Presbyterianism, and not the 
narrow and bigoted Presbyterianism of Scotland. You will 
imagine perhaps that I shall turn Presbyterian ; where I shall 
_ settle Iam at present at a loss to determine, but be it where it will 
shall endeavour to maintain a clear conscience ; and so farasIcan 
do that shall, for the good of the Church and the peace of society, 
become all things to all men—but no further, unless left tomy own 
spirit and the power of temptation, which I hope the Grace of God 
will prevent. 

Be thankful in prayer to the Father of Mercies for His kindness 
to me and mine, and remember me in your best moments. Mrs. 
Gordon I left at Mr. Bently’s. Pay my respects to all friends—I 
know Mrs. Gordon would desire the like—with love to self and 
Mrs. Palmer: shall expect an answer by the first opportunity ; 
write me all the intelligence you can collect inthe country that you 
think will be either amusing or instructive, and forward it to Mr. 
Thos. Field with the request that he would hasten the same by the 
first ship. Shall keep a regular account of Dr. and Cr. with my 
correspondents, shall not allow of long trusts, and expect regular 
returns. 

You see upon what terms you are to correspond, if you approve 
of them you will shew it to your sincere friend and affectionate 
brother in Christ Jesus. 


WILLIAM GORDON. 


By the bye the New Year approaches. I wish you both much 
happiness in it with an increasing meetness for heaven. 
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An Interesting Memorial Recovered 


Ross, has, at the suggestion of the Rev. 

Alex. Gordon, kindly communicated the 
following Latin inscription in memory of one of 
the ejected ministers. It is on a metal plate, with 
eight holes for nails; it was found in a chimney 
at the drapery shop of the late Mr. Tom Southall 
of Ross; it was sent by him to Mr. Bache for 
translation in August, 1907, and was returned the 
next day. 


ie: Rev. Kentish Bache, of Walford vicarage, 


JONATHAN SMITH 


Sandovici Cantianorum honestis oriundus parentibus ; 

Vir trium, quze doctze p*ertim audiunt linguart pertissim® ; 
Sincerze Professor Simul Przedicator Fidei ; 

Purioris ad verbi Norman cultus Amans Tenaxq ; 

Vite integrze omniq, Sandali salté, labe vacantis ; 
Mundanis ming Comodis qua conscientize paci intentas ; 
Qua Salva ci Publice fungi Mincio non ampli? licuit ; 
Juventuti instituendz Operam haud Inutilem dedit ; 
Donec oib’, qua Agendo qua Patiendo exantlatis prox” laborib9 ; 
Placidam demum assequutus est in Christo Quietem ; 

Die Sept xviii An° Dni MDCL xxviii Atat. Suae xLv; 


The Latin, as will be seen, abounds with in- 
accuracies ; it was probably engraved by an 
illiterate artisan from a badly written MS. Mr. 
Bache’s translation is as follows :— 
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JONATHAN SMITH 


Of Sandwich, Kent, born of honest parents. 

A man highly skilled in the three tongues which are reputed 
especially learned [7.e., Hebrew, Greek and Latin]. 
Professor and preacher of a [or, the] simple Faith, 

Loving and holding the purer worship after the pattern of the 
Word ; 

Of a good life, free from every blot, at least of scandal. 

Intent on worldly advantages less than on peace of conscience ; 

Which [peace] being secure when he could no more discharge his 
mission publicly, 

He gave useful labour to the instruction of youth ; 

Until dying, the last labours both of doing and of suffering being 
ended, 

At length he attained calm rest in Christ, 

On the 18th day of September, A.D. 1678, of his age 45. 


According to Calamy (Nonconformist’s Memorial) 
Jonathan Smith, jun., was ejected from the rectory 
of Hempsted, Gloucestershire. ‘After his eject- 
ment he continued to preach privately, and taught 
school at Rossin Herefordshire.” Heismentioned 
in Shaw’s History of the English Church, 1640-1660, 
see vol. ii. p. 588. On the issue of the Indulgence 
Owen Davies, an agent, applied on 26th May, 
1672, for five licences —all Congregational — in 
Gloucestershire and Herefordshire ; the fourth 
being for Jonathan Smith at his own house in 
Ross. It is noted as granted on10thJune. There 
was also an application made, before 22nd May, 
1672, by fourteen Congregational ministers living 
in Gloucestershire, the eighth being Jonathan 
Smith of Tedbury (¢.e., Tetbury). Licence is noted 
as granted on 29th May for his house at “Ted- 
bury,” the receipt for the same being given by 
Owen Davies on Ist June. 
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Tetbury and Ross seem too far apart—26 miles 
in a straight line, and much further by road—tfor 
the two licences to refer to the same person; but 
no other Jonathan Smith is named among the 
ejected ministers. Yet the word ‘‘junior” being 
used by Calamy suggests that he knew of a senior 
Jonathan. Could Jonathan of Tetbury be the 
father of Jonathan of Ross ? 
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